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The Relationship of Grouping Practices to the 
Education of the Gifted and Talented Learner: 

Executive Summary 

by Karen B. Rogers 

Reprinted with permission of the National Research Center on Gifted and Talented 



The recent debate on ability grouping has 
raised a number of educational issues for teach- 
ers and school administrators. In efforts to 
restructure or transform schools, thereby im- 
proving the general level of achievement for all 
students, many reformers have argued for the 
elimination of most forms of grouping by abil- 
ity. They have also suggested that grouping be 
replaced by mixed-ability classrooms in which 
whole group instruction and cooperative learn- 
ing are the major instructional delivery sys- 
tems. In many cases this restructuring has 
included the elimination of accelerated classes 
and enrichment programs for the gifted and 
talented in the name of reform. "The Research" 
has been cited by these reformers as the ratio- 
nale for such classroom changes (George, 1988; 
Slavin, 1987; Oakes, 1985). Unfortunately, the 
research c^oes not app>ear to have been searched 
comprehensively, but the oversight is also un- 
derstandable. With a literature baseof over 700 
studies on ability grouping (Kulik & Kulik, 
1 982) and over 300 studies on coopera ti ve learn- 
ing (Johnson, Johnson & Maruyama, 1983; 
Slavin, 1984), it is highly unlikely that any 
researcher has had the resources or time to 
maKe an effective analysis of these literature 
bases. In fact, there have been 13 syntheses of 
research in the past nine years, all of which 
represent analyses of parts of these bases. By 
analyzing 13 syntheses together, however, one 
can acquire a sounder understanding of what 
the research really has to say about grouping 



by ability in general and about grouping stu- 
dents who are gifted and talented for the pur- 
poses of enrichment and acceleration, in spe- 
cific. 

Two synthesis techniques have been de- 
veloped in recent years to accommodate the 
huge research data bases we have accumulated 
over time: meta-analysis and best-evidence 
synthesis. In both techniques, the synthesizer 
must conduct an exhaustive search of the lit- 
erature to locate all research, and then attempt 
to average across all the studies located to 
calculate a general effect for the instructional 
practi^ being synthesized. The metric of Ef- 
fect Size, a procedure introduced by (3ene Glass 
in 1976, has been used in these syntheses tech- 
niques (except the Gamoran & Berends synthe- 
sis, 1987) to communicate the comparative size 
of academic and nonacademic outcomes when 
all research on an instructional practice is com- 
bined. Effect Sizes of +.30 or higher are ac- 
cepted as indicative of substantial gain of the 
experimental practice over its control (e.g., abil- 
ity grouping vs. traditional classroom instruc- 
tion without grouping). Such an Effect Size 
would indicate an approximate three months' 
additional gain on a grade-equivalent score 
continuum of a treatment group's achievemen t 
over the control group. Table 1 (on page 33) 
di splays a sunnmary of the Effect Sizes reported 
across the 13 syntheses for the variety of group- 
ing practices currently used with students who 
are gifted and talented. 

Continued on page 32 
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Schools and Society 

The current emphasis and trends regard- 
ing contemporary educational restructuring 
practices cannot be examined without a soci- 
etal reference. While it is generally agreed that 
the school's responsibility is to prepare stu- 
dents for society, there are enormous dispari- 
ties between today's educational demands and 
societal concerns and realities. 

• Today's schools are expected to stress co 
operative learning while society empha- 
sizes competition as resources and oppor- 
tunities diminish. 

• Today's schools are expected to abandon 
the labeling of students and the defining of 
specific criteria that distinguish some learn- 
ers from others while society emphasizes 
consumerism dependent on label recogni- 
tion and attributes that designate one 
product's superiority over another's. 

• Today's schools are to stress the inclusion 
of more students in the GATE prograrri 
while society recognizes that a lack of suffi- 
cient funds seriously limits the number of 
students who can attend four-year state 
universities. 

• Today's schools are expected to stress het- 
erogeneous grouping while connmunities 
still establish both economic and social bar- 
riers that foster separation rather than inte- 
gration of people. 

• Today's schools are expected to provide a 
challengingand intellectualcurriculumand 
to stress the value of work while society 
appears to value anti-intellectual and lei- 
sure activities. 

There is potential in each of the restructur- 
ing features to benefit all students. However, it 
is unfair to assume that the adoption and imple- 
mentation of these restructuring practices in 
our schools can be effective without commen- 
surate restructuring of elements in the society. 

(Thanks to KazTanaka, Janet Ward,andEvieHiatt 
for listening and adding to this commentary,) 
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Grouping and Tracking: An Opinion 



byEvieHiatt 



The very words, "grouping and cally to student needs. In some cases to rectify the situation, and progress is 

tracking," are enough to incite strong thoseneedswillbebetterxT>etbygroup- clearly being made. Since 1985, the 

feelings in educators. To some, they ing and regrouping students for in- number of African- Americans who en- 

aro a symptom of covert, subtle racism struction, both inside and outside the rolled in Advanced Placement classes 

that continues to exist in our society, core classroom. It means that a more has increased over 110%, the number 

Those who feel this way point to the effective partnership can be forged of Native Americans has increased 

over-identification of racial and ethnic between educators who are providing 125%,and the number of Hispanic stu- 

minority groups in programs designed for the needs of large groups of stu- dents has increased by approximately 

for special education and the under- dents and specialists who are working 140%. 

identification of these same groups in with students and their specialized The work that is being done to 
programs for gifted students. needs. At the least, this means tiiat make programs for gifted students 
Other educators stress the differ- "programs" for gifted children vsdll more inclusive has been instrumental 
encc between flexible grouping prac- look very diftorent than they do today, in changing our attitudes toward all 
tices and "tracking." The latter tends At its best, it also means that "develop- students and has come to symbolize 
to keep a child in one program from the mentally appropriate" instruction will the statement, "All children can Icam." 
time of initial assessment to the con- be available for more children, includ- For too long that phrase implied that 
elusion of that student's school career, ing those who are gifted. al! students could learn the basic skills. 
Some claim that heterogeneousgroupn Currently, the phrase "develop- However, as students of all hues and 
ing is also a form of tracking and that mentally appropriate" is linked to gen- cultural backgrounds are being more 
providing the same services to all stu- era] attributes of specific age groups appropriately placed in programs for 
dents regardless of need is ultimately (and what grouping pattern is more gifted students, educators are realiz- 
detrimental to more students than re- symptomatic of tracking than placing ing that students can not only learn, 
cent tracking practices. Unfortunately, students in grades by age alone?) and but excel. It is not just educators who 
the education of gifted students stands often tied to Piagetian theories of what must be convinced of this fact. Dr. 
at the center of this debate. children can and cannot do at given Susan McBcy notes that research indi- 
It is an important distinction to points in their lives. However, to be cates that African- American students 
discuss "the education of gifted stu- truly developmentally appropriate, we from urban areas often ridicule their 
dents" as opposed to "programs for must look at the individual child in contemporariesas "acting white" when 
gifted students." When they are viewed termsofhisorherenvironment. When they do well in school. Programs for 
as one and the same, tracking may well we talk about differentia ling curricu- gifted students, when ethnically bal- 
occur. A student could be placed in a lum, we are discussing tailoring a gen- anced and designed to serve the needs 
program at a given time and then re- eral curriculum to the specific needs of of the students, prove that it is not 
main there regardless of whether stu- each learner. We are making the cur- "white," to excel. Excellence is re- 
dent needs or interests change, or riculum developmentally appropriate fleeted in individuals from all i-acial, 
whether the program and the student for each child in our classrooms, in- ethnic, and economic groups who have 
are a good match. eluding those with outstanding talent, the persistence and talent necessary 

Educators must understand that If we contend that to eliminate for high performance, 

our purpose is to provide appropriate tracking, we must eliminate services Now, more than ever, the need for 

services to all students in our classes. If appropriate for gifted students, then recognizing and serving exceptional 

services can be provided in the regular we are guilty of yet another form of talent is important - both to the stu- 

classroom, in large group situations, prejudice and tracking. The belief that dents themselves as well as to the pride 

or in cooperative learning situations, programs for gifted students are for and integrity of the subix>pulation to 

then that is where services should be white middle-class students and which they belong. The primary effort 

provided. However, with the numer- should therefore be eliminated, is of- should be on providing the appropri- 

ous new assessment procedures that ten expressed by educators who seek ate services rather than on expending 

are being developed, we will be more to improve services for al! students, effort on advocating for one particular 

cognizant of individual differences, in There is no question that gifted pro- grouping pattern, 

terms both of strengths and weak- grams have historically had a dispro- EvieHiait is Division Director, Gifted and 

nesses, that must be addressed. Based portionate number of middle-class Talented Education, Texas Education 

on our new-found information, we will white students. New state laws and Agency, 1701 N. Congress Ave,, Austin, TX 

be able to tailor services more specifi- rulesacrossthecountry haveattempted 78701-U94; 512/463-9455. 
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Ability-Grouping Research Reviews: What Do They Say about 
Grouping and the Gifted? 

by Susan Demirs 



by Susan Demirsky Allan 
reprinted with permission from Educational Leadership, March, 1991 



If educators are to 
make informed 
decisions hosed on the 
findings about ability 
grouping, they must 
study ffte original 
research and he sure 
that the questions they 
are asking are the same 
ones posed by the 
researchers. 



The questions of whether, when, and how 
to group students according to academic abil- 
ity represent some of the most difficult and 
frustrating challenges facing educators today. 
Seeking to help answer these questions, re- 
searchers have applied new techniques of re- 
search review to tfds subject. Two prominent 
sets of reviews - the meta-analyses of James 
Kulik and Chen-Lin Kulik of the University of 
Michigan (1982, 1984b) and the best-evidence 
syntheses of Robert Slavin of Johns Hopkins 
University (1986, 1990) attempt to synthesize 
this information. These reviews, their tech- 
niques, and their findings are important to 
educators who need to make decisions about 
grouping that are based on accurate knowl- 
edge of its effects. This article provides both a 
synthesis and a critique of these research re- 
views of ability grouping with the aim of clari- 
fying for practitioners how these synthetic tech- 
niques affect the results; what research ques- 
tions are being asked and answered; and what 
is and isn't established by the research. 

Understanding the Methodology 
Both the meta-analytic and best-evidence 
techniques of research review treat all included 
studies as equally valid. Although the review- 
ers set criteria tor omitting clearly inadequate 
studies, they give all other studies the same 
weight, without regard for their relative qual- 
ity. The best-evidence synthesis is more selec- 
tive in its criteria, but then becomes vulnerable 
to the charge of hand-picking the evidence. 
(For ?. description of these two methods of 
research review and the more traditional nar- 
rative review, see page 6.) 

A methodological problem that applies 
primarily to thegifted (the top 3-7 percent) and 
to a lesser degree to high-ability students (the 
top 33 percent) is the use of standardized test 
scores. On most studies included in the meta- 
analyses, these are the main measure of achieve- 
ment. The scores of gifted students usually 
approach the ceiling on standardized achieve- 
ment tests, making it very difficult to show 
significant academic improvement of their part. 
The ceiling effect of standardized tcs^s is also a 



factor - although to a lesser degree - in evalu- 
ating the improvement of high-ability students. 
Certainly, at the minimum, the degree of aca- 
demic improvement in the studies would be 
much greater if it weren't masked by the ceiling 
effect of standardized testing. 

This problem stemming from the inclusion 
of high-ability students may affect all the major 
studies. However, I have had difficulty obtain- 
ing exact data on the percentage of studies 
included in the analyses that use standardized 
test scores. James Kulik (personal communica- 
tion) reports that the majority of studies in his 
meta-analyses used such data. In his study, 
Slavin (1986) reported (personal communica- 
tion) that almost all studies where effect size 
was computed used standardized data (raw 
scores, grade equivalents, or standard scores). 
In both the meta-analyses and the best-evi- 
dence synthesis, some fornis of grouping were 
found the improve the academic performance 
of gifted children, and it is likely that the real 
benefits were greater than could be shown by 
the method of measurement. 

In a more recent synthesis of grouping in 
secondary schools, Slavin (1990) raisesanaddi- 
tional problem concerning the use of standard- 
ized testing as a measurement of the effects of 
grouping on student achievement. Discussing 
the lack of positiveevidence for grouping in his 
study, Slavin says, "One possibility is that the 
standardized testsused in virtually all the stud- 
ies discussed in this review are too insensitive 
to pick up effects of grouping," Insensitivity of 
the tests in indeed one possibility. Another is 
the criticism commonly raised by teachers, 
particularly at the secondary level, that the 
tests don't evaluate what they are teaching. 
One possible check on this difficulty is to com- 
pare student progress in ability-grouped vs. 
heterogeiKJOusclassesusing teacher-made tests. 
These are less commonly used in research be- 
cause they are not comparable across teachers 
and subject areas. In fact, in both Slavin's 
elementary synthesis (1986) and secondary 
synthesis (1990), one of the criteria for inclu- 
sion of a research study was that "teacher- 
made tests, used in a very small number of 
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studies, were accepted only if there 
was evidence that they were designed 
to assessobjecti ves taught inall classes" 
(Slavin 1990). Clearly, if ability group- 
ing is being used effectively, the objec- 
tives should vary among the different 
classes. Therefore, testing for the same 
(probably minimal) objectives will not 
p>ermi t any benefits of ability grouping 
in average-or high-ability classes to be 
demonstrated* A similar problem, re- 
lated to differentiating instruction ap- 
propriately for the students being 
taught, arises again when we examine 
the research questions being asked. 

Examining tlie Research Questions 
The most serious difficulty with 
Kulik and Kulik's meta-analytic re- 
views and Slavin's best-evidence syn- 
theses on grouping appears when we 
delve into the studies that actually make 
up these syntheses. The research ques- 
tions actually being asked may prove 
very surprising to educators who have 
been reading general accounts of the 
analyses. 

One question not asked in the 
Slavin research was whether programs 
designed to provide differentiated edu- 
cation for gifted or special education 
students were effective. Those pro- 
grams were systematically omitted 
from Slavin's synthesis on the basis 
that they "involve many other changes 
in curriculum, class size, resources, and 
goals that make them fundanr^entally 
different from comprehensive group- 
ing plans" (Slavin 1986). Itisiror/>^' 
some school systems are us . .no 
Slavin best -evidence synthesis to make 
decisionsabout gifted and special edu- 
cation programs when such an appli- 
cation clearly is inappropriate. Slavin 
(1988) addressed such programs in a 
later narrative review in which he ar- 
gued that the research on them was 
biased and the programs were ineffec- 
tive* However, this subject was not 
researched in the systematic fashion of 
the best -evidence synthesis, and, logi- 
cally, that synthesis cannot provide 
guidance on it. 

Kulik and Kulik did address the 
effectiveness ofgifted programs in their 



Methods of Reviewing Ability-Grouping Research 

Three main techniques have been used to review research in the area 
of ability grouping: narrative review, meta-analysis, and best-evidence 
synthesis. Narrative review is the "traditional" method in which the 
reviewer surveys and comments in detail upon individual studies in the 
literature. 

While narrative review permits a great deal of evaluative conutientary 
on the studies it includes, reviewers have always struggled with the 
difficulty of comparing studies with different results and different stan- 
dards of measurement. Meta-analysis and best-evidence synthesis, the 
methods used in the two sets of reviews that form the focus of this article, 
were developed in order to make the results more replicable and quantifi- 
able than the narrative technique permits. 

The meta-analytic techruque (used by James Kulik and Chen-Lin 
Kulik) requires the reviewer to locate studies of an issue through objective 
and replicable searches, code the studies for salient features, and describe 
study outcomes on a common scale. Kulik and Kulik itemized additional 
qualifications for the use of a study in their meta-analysis. In order for a 
study to be included in their review, the results had to be reported in 
quantitative form; the results had to be available from a conventionally 
instructed control group as well as from the one receiving the experimental 
treatment; the control group had to be similar to the experimental group in 
aptitude; and, very importantly, the studies had to take place in actual 
classrooms, not labs. 

The best-evidence synthesis technique (used by Robert Slavin) is a 
combination of meta-analysis and narrative review. It has many character- 
istics in common with meta-analysis, including the computation of Effect 
Size^ and the clear specification of inclusion criteria. There are, however, 
several crucial differences. One important difference is that studies were 
included whose Effect Size could not be computed. Such studies are 
characterized in the data analyses as positive, negative, or zero rather than 
excluded. In addition, individual studies and methodological and sub- 
stantive issues are disclosed in the detail typical of narrative reviews. 
Finally, the Slavin review included studies that used calculations that 
Kulik and Kulik considered mathematically inappropriate for their meta- 
analytic techniques. 



' Effect size is computed as the difference between the mean scores of experimental and 
control groups, divided by the standard deviation of the control group. It provides a 
common scale that standardizes the various measurements used in different studies 
(Kulik and Kulik 1989 and Slavin 1989, 1990). 
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meta-analyses, including such pro- 
grams when their other methodologi- 
cal criteria were met. Their results 
show clear positive gains for students 
in gifted programs, which they at- 
tribute to the specialized curriculum 
and materials used and to the training 
afforded teachers in such programs.^ 

The importance of the research 
question beingaskedarisesagain when 
we examine Slavin's (1986) review of 
regrouping in the elementary school 
for reading and /or mathematics. Five 
of seven studies in the best-evidence 
synthesis found that students learned 
more in regrouped than in heteroge- 
neous classes, while two found nega- 
tive results. Ho we ver, in at least one of 
the studies in which students in 
regrouped classes failed to outperform 
those in heterogeneous classes (Davis 
and Tracy 1963), no attempt was made 
to provide differentiated materials to 
the regrouped classes. Use of the same 
materials for all groups also occurred 
in a different study, included in both 
Slavin's and Kulik and Kulik's analy- 
ses, where students were regrouped 
for reading (Moses 1966). Despite this 
inadequacy of educational design, 
Moses found weak positive evidence 
for regrouping. 

A shidy by Koontz ( 1 961 ), the other 
study with negative results noted in 
Slavin's synthesis, involved regroup- 
ing for three subjects (math, language, 
and reading) and, therefore, had as 
much similarity to departn>entaliza- 
tion models as to limited regrouping. 
Students changed classes three to four 
times a day. Most significantly, in the 
regrouping, languagearts and reading 
each became separate classes, a very 
questionable educational practice. In 
contrast, a study by Provus (1960) in a 
suburban district showed clear and 
sometimes drama tic gains for students 
who were both regrouped for nr^ath- 
ematics and provided with ability-ap- 
propriate nwterials. There were cases 
of 4th graders who finished the year 
working on an 8th grade level. Impor- 
tantly, however, the gains were not 
limited to high-ability students. There 
were also clear, if less spectacular, ben- 



efits for both average and low-ability 
students. 

It is difficult to imagine any ratio- 
nal disagreement that could stem from 
these results. It is hardly reasonable to 
suggest that students should be abil- 
ity-grouped without the use of appro- 
priate curriculum and materials. 
Grouping while using the same mate- 
rials and curriculum for all groups of 
students is not supported by any seg- 
ment of the education profession. But 
it appears that some researchers are 
attempting to ask the "pure'' research 
question of whether grouping as a 
single isolated factor has any effect on 
student achievement. The answer, not 
surprisingly, is mixed, although gen- 
erally positive. However, this is not 
the question that educators and par- 
ents are asking. They want to know 
whether grouping, with appropriately 
differentiated instruction, has any ef- 
fect on student achievement. When 
that question is addressed, the results 
provide a stronger positive answer in 
both math and reading for all groups 
of students. 

Interpreting the Findings 
The most destructive aspect of the 
controversy over ability grouping is 
the misrepresentation of the findings, 
particularly those of Slavin's best-evi- 
dence synthesis (Slavin 1986), in the 
popular media. Headlines such as 'Ts 
Your Child Being Tracked for Failure?" 
(Better Homes and Gardens), "The Label 
That Sticks" (US. News and World Re- 
port), and, the most sensational of all, 
'Tracked to Fail" (Psychology Today) 
distort the research findings and un- 
dermine serious discussion of an im- 
portant issue. The Psychology Today 
article begins with a ridiculous com- 
parison to the categorization of alphas, 
betas, and gammas in BraveNexv VJorldl 
There has been too little reaction from 
the educational community to bring 
the discussion back to a substantive 
level. The publications cited above, as 
well as some general education publi- 
cations, fail to take note of Slavin's 
very important and worthwhile dis- 
tinction between types of grouping. 



They also paint his research as having 
determined that grouping is academi- 
cally hamnful, which is not the case. 
The meta-analyses of Kulik and Kulik 
are less frequently misinterpreted by 
the general media, perhaps because 
they are rarely cited. 

In examining the actual conclu- 
sions in these research syntheses, it is 
essential to examine them according to 
type of grouping .ather than as one 
amorphous whole. When grouping is 
separated into within-class, compre- 
hensive, and between-class grouping 
patterns, the results become more spe- 
cific and useful. 

Within-class ability grouping can 
be accomplished in several ways and 
can use a variety of educational tech- 
niques. After considering programs in 
which students in a grade level were 
assigned to different groups within 
heterogeneous classrooms, Slavin and 
Karweit (1984) concluded that such 
grouping clearly benefits students. 
Kulik and Kulik (1989) separated the 
within-class grouping studies into 
those designed for all students and 
those designed specifically for aca- 
demically talented students. The pro- 
granns designed for all students showed 
a positive, but small effect on student 
achievement. This effect was similar 
for high-, average-, and low-ability 
groups. The within-class groupings 
for academically talented students 
were found to have substantial posi- 
tive academic effects. 

In examining techniques used in 
within-class differentiation of instruc- 
tion, both Slavin and Kulik and Kulik 
have published reviews of mastery test- 
ing, and Slavin has reviewed coopera- 
tive learning. In the area of mastery 
testing, Slavin (1987) finds little meth- 
odologically adequate research sup- 
port for it. Kulik and Kulik (1987) find 
that it generally has positive effects on 
student learning, although those ef- 
fects were more pronounced for the 
less able students. However, it also 
increased the amount of time needed 
for instruction. On the average, mas- 
tery testing groups req'j^re 26 percent 
more instructional time than conven- 
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tionally taught groups. Cooperative 
learning was not included in the Kulik 
and Kulik research, but Slavin is gen- 
erally supportive of the practice if 
groups are rewarded on the basis of 
the individual learning of all mem- 
bers. 

The practice of comprehensive full- 
day grouping of pupils into different 
classrooms on the basis of general abil- 
ity or IQ is not supported by Slavin's 
best-evidence synthesis. However, it 
is vital to note that he did not find 
evidence of academic harm to students 
in this form of grouping - only lack of 
academic gain. This lack of academic 
gain shown among high-ability stu- 
dents in full-day grouping possibly is 
attribu table to the ceili ng effect of stan- 
dardized testing. It also is useful to 
recall that gifted and special education 
programs were omitted from this as- 
pect of the best-evidence synthesis, al- 
though Slavin has stated his opposi- 
tion to them in other contexts (with the 
exception of acceleration programs, 
which he states may benefit gifted stu- 
dents). In contrast Kulik (1985) found 
that students grouped in classes ac- 
cording to general academic ability 
slightly outperformed non-grouped 
students. The strongest positive effect 
size was for students in high-ability 
classes (0.12), with weaker effects for 
students in middle-level classes (0.04) 
and no effect for those in low-ability 
classes. In a separate analysis of gifted 
and talented programs, Kulik and 
Kulik (1989) found that students per- 
formed significantly better than they 
did in heterogeneous classes. 

The practice of departmentaliza- 
tion was not addressed by Kulik and 
Kulik, and Slavin indicated that the 
small amount of existing rt: ?arch rec- 
ommends against departmentalization 
in upper elementary and middle 
grades. 

The final topic of direct contrast 
between the two reviews is that of 
regrouping for specific subject areas. 
This includes Joplin and non-graded 
plans as well as the more traditional 
regrouping, usually for math and lan- 
guage arts. Slavin (1986) concludes 



that such an approach can be 
instructionally effective, particularly 
when: 

• it is done for only one or two sub- 
jects - students remain in heteroge- 
neous classes for most of the day, 

• it greatly reduces student hetero- 
geneity in a specific skill, 

• group assignn>ents are frequently 
reassessed, 

• teachers vary the level and pace of 
instruction according to student 
needs. 

Slavin's conclusions raise an inter- 
esting point of conflict with Kulik and 
Kulik's research (1989). While they 
also found a positive effect on achieve- 
ment for such regroupingapproaches, 
they further observed that this effect 
existed even when the regrouping was 
not limited to only one or two subjects, 
did not substantially reduce heteroge- 
neity, and when group assignments 
were not frequently assessed. In other 
words, Kulik and Kulik (1989) did not 
find evidence to support Slavin's con- 
clusion that grouping programs are 
most effective when the sp>ecific crite- 
ria described above are met. 

Finally, unlike Slavin, Kulik and 
Kulik (1982) and Kulik (1985) address 
the issues of attitude an*^ self-concept. 
Their findings in these areas show tfiat 
grouping has minor effects and is gen- 
erally positive. They found that stu- 
dents who were ability grouped for a 
specific subject had a better attitude 
toward that subject but that grouping 
did not change attitudei about school 
in general. 

With regard to student self-esteem, 
Kulik and Kulik's research requires 
serious consideration. A major criti- 
cism of ability grouping is that it will 
lower the self-esteem of students in 
low-ability groups. Kulik and Kulik 
determined that, in general, effects of 
grouping on self-esteem, were very 
small and somewhat dependent upon 
program type. Programs with high- 
average-low groups have a small over- 
all effect on self-esteem, but effects tend 
to be slightly positive for low-ability 
groups and slightly negative for high 
and average ones. Limited studies of 



remedial programs (Kulik 1985) pro- 
vide evidence that instruction in ho- 
mogeneous groups has positive effects 
on the self-esteem of slow learners. 
Programs designed for gifted students 
have trivial effects on self-esteem. 
(Kulik 1985) Why are these result, 
counter to the prevailing expectation? 
Kulik (personal communi cation) raises 
an interesting point on the relative 
importance of the effects of labeling 
versus the effects of daily classroom 
experience. He suggests that the label- 
ing (by placement of a student into a 
low-rnedium-high group) may have 
some transitory impact of self-esteem 
but that impact may be quickly over- 
shadowed by the effect of thecompari - 
son that the student makes between 
himseK or herself and others each day 
in the classroom. Low-ability students 
may experience feelings of success and 
competency when in a classroom with 
others of like ability, and high-ability 
students may encounter greater com- 
petition for the first time. While the 
data cannot, in themselves, identify 
the cause of these findings, the results 
make it clear that we must reexamine 
the arguments abou t self-esteem in the 
light of them. 

Other Issues to Consider 
Kulik ^nd Kulik's meta-analyses 
and Slavin' s best-evidence syntheses 
address a number of important issues 
about ability grouping for academic 
instruction. However, other concerns 
should be considered in making aca- 
dei-iic grouping decisions. Issues such 
as the impact of adult attitudes to- 
wards grouping, the role of gifted stu- 
dents as role models for othier students, 
and the impact of grouping on student 
behavior and teacher expectations are 
all crucial. 

Neither of the two studies dis- 
cusses the importance of teacher and 
parent at.itudes and approaches to 
grouping, even though educator expe- 
rience suggests that a low-key, sup- 
uortive approach by all adults con- 
cerned goes a long way toward mini- 
mizing any emotional effectsof group- 
ing. 
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The thorniest issue concerning 
grouping and the gifted is whether the 
gifted are needed in the regular class- 
room to act as role models for other 
students and whether this "use" of 
gifted students is more important than 
their own educational needs. That stu- 
dents constantly make ability compari- 
sons between themselves and others 
(Nicholls and Miller 1984) is some- 
times used as the rationale for having 
gifted students serve as motivational 
models for others. While there is noth- 
ing inherently wrong with serving as a 
positive role model on occasion, it is 
morally questionable for adults to view 
any student's primary function as that 
of role model to others. 

Further, the idea that lower ability 
students will look up to gifted stu- 
dents as role models is highly ques- 
tionable. Children typically model 
their behavior after the behavior of 
other children of similar ability who 
are coping well with school. Children 
o flow and average abil i ty do no t model 
themselves on fast learners (Schunk 
1987). It appears that "watching some- 
one of similar ability succeed at a task 
raises the observer's feeling of effi- 
ciency and motivates them to try the 
task" (Feldhuscn 1989). Students gain 
most from watching someone of simi- 
lar ability "cope" (that is, gradually 
improve their performance after some 
effort), rather than watching someone 
who has attained "mastery" (that is, 
can demonstrate perfect performance 
from the outset). These data are com- 
patible with Kulik and Kulik's expla- 
nation of their data on self-esteem dis- 
cussed previously in this article. 

A final point not considered in 
ei thcr of the major analyses is tha t teach- 
ers of high-ability classes may spend 
less time on discipline, spend more 
time interacting with students (par- 
ticularly at student initiation), have 
students who spend more time-on-task, 
use better teaching techniques, and 
have higher expectations (Veldman 
andSanfor^ 1984). The implication is 
that the dif terences in teacher behavior 
may be a result of teacher bias or ex- 
pectations, rather than a reaction to the 



behavior and needs of the students. It 
is questionable whether the same 
teacher, with the same expectations, 
would be able to use the same tech- 
niques with a lower ability class. How- 
ever, the point is well taken that teach- 
ers need to examine whether they are 
"under-expecting" p)erforTnance from 
all groups of students and thereby not 
providing them with the opportunity 
to rise to their potential. 

Educators as Critical Consumers 
There is a great deal to be learned 
from theSlavinand the Kulik and Kulik 
analysesof ability grouping. The sepa- 
ration of the data into types of group- 
ing (comprehensive, between-class, 
within-class, separate program, and 
acceleration) is particularly valuable 
because it has demonstrated that the 
effects of grouping vary according to 
type of plan. However, there also has 
been a great deal of misrepresentation 
and misinterpretation of the research. 
Educators need to be critical consum- 
ers. I believe the following statements 
are supported by research results and 
may reasonably be applied by educa- 
tors when making decisions on ability 
grouping. 

1. Gifted and high-ability children 
showpositiveacademiccffectsfrom 
some forms of homogeneous 
grouping. The strongest positive 
academic effects of grouping for 
gifted students result from either 
acceleration or classes that are spe- 
cially designed for the gifted and 
use specially trained teachers and 
differentiated curriculum and 
methods. In fact, all students, 
whether grouped or not, should be 
experiencing a differentiated cur- 
riculum that provides options 
geared to their learning styles and 
ability levels. 

2. Average- and low-ability children 
may benefit academical 1 y from cer- 
tain types of grouping, particularly 
elementary school regrouping for 
specific subject areas such as read- 
ing and mathematics, as well as 
from within-:lass groupings. These 
benefits may be snnall. These stu- 



dents show very little benefit from 
wholesale grouping by general abil- 
ity. 

3. The preponderance of evidence 
doesnotsupportthecontcutionthat 
children are academically harmed 
by grouping, 

4. Students' attitudes toward specific 
subjects are improved by grouping 
in those subjects. However, group- 
ing does not have any effect on the 
attitude toward school. 

5. It is unclear whether grouping has 
any effect on the self-esteem of stu- 
dents in the general school popula- 
tion. However, effects on self-es- 
teem are small but positive for low- 
ability children and slightly nega- 
tiveforhigh-abilitychildren. There 
is limited evidence that remedial 
programs have a positive effect on 
the self-esteem of slow learners. 

I support the plea of many in the 
educational field that educational de- 
cisions stand upon a firm research base. 
The original research, however, must 
itself be examined rather than relying 
on distillations or selective, possibly 
biased reports in the media. Further, 
the questions the researcher is asking 
must match the questions being asked 
by the practitioner. Then, our deci- 
sions alx)ut ability grouping will stand 
on a sound research base. 

^ R. Slavin (-personal communicalion) 
suggests a distinction hetxveen enrichment 
and acceleration programs for the gifted. 
This is not alzvays an easy distinction to 
make. Acceleration is clear when a 7th 
grader takes Algebra J or French, But is it 
acceleration or enrichment when a gifted 
program class introduces more sophisticated 
literature or science concepts than those used 
in the regular curriculum? Such material 
may be characteristic of that usually offered 
to older children but does not advance them 
through the instructional continuum. Many 
studies evaluate programs that are not clearly 
identifiable as being either enrichment or 
acceleration. Although the Kuliks did not 
make the enrichment/acceleration distinction 
in their meta-analyses on grouping, a 
separate meta-analysis on accelerated 
instruction (Kulik and Kulik 1984a) showed 
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very strong positive benefits for acceleration. The 
performance of accelerated students surpassed by 
nearly one grade level the performance of the 
n'/mcceleraied of equivalent age and intelligence. In 
their grouping meta-analysis, the Kuliks added an 
additioruil 24 studies on gifted children (there is only 
one overlap xmth the acceleration meta-analysis), and 
they obtained the positive results cited above. 
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With all of the attention ability grouping is 

getting in our sta te and nationwide, it is impor- 
tant to be very clear about what research in this 
area is and what it is not with respect to gifted 
learners. Claims for heterogeneity are being 
made that are not supported by research. Con- 
clusions are being drawn and practices recom- 
mended from research that has specifically 
omitted gifted populations (Kulik & Kulik, 
1982, 1987; Slavin, 1987). 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Bill Honig, made it very clear that the position 
of the California Department of Education was 
never intended to prohibit ability grouping nor 
to deny gifted students appropriate educa- 
tional experiences when he wrote. 

It has come to my attention that some schools 
and districts are elimirmting advanced classes 
based on a belief that the California Depart- 
ment of Education is encouraging or requiring 
heterogeneous grouping of students at all times 
and for all instructional activities. This is not 
the case. It is true that we are urging schools 
to eliminate abusive tracking practices that 
place a student early in his or her school years 
into tracks from which the student cannot 
emerge. We wish to encourage schools to 
eliminate remedial tracks and a remedial cur- 
riculum and to replace this dead-end curricu- 
lum with a rich core curriculum in which 
diverse students can be successful ... We hope 
that schools and districts will implement flex- 
ible and inclusive grouping practices which 
enable as many students as possible to achieve 
at the highest levels ...Nothing in the frame- 
works should be construed to imply any change 
in policy regarding GATE programs ...Far- 
ticipation in advanced classes should be en- 
couraged for many more students. (Honig, 
1990) 

There have been many reviews of the lit- 
erature on the effects of grouping on learning 
achievement and self-concept. Among themost 
recent are Kulik and Kulik (1982, 1984, 1987), 
Slavin (1987, 1990), and Passow (1988). Of 
those reviews only Passow investigates grou{> 
ing as it affects the gifted student. Both the 
Kuliks and Slavin use disclaimers at the beginning 



of their reviews stating that studies of special classes 
for the gifted and for low achievers will be excluded 
as they are "fundamentally different from com- 
prehensive ability grouping plans" (Slavin, 
1987, p. 297). The Kuliks (1984) report very 
small effects for comprehensive grouping and 
much clearer, positive effects for programs 
designed especially for talented students. In 
another review (1982) they comment on the 
apparent benefit that high-ability students re- 
ceived from the stimulation provided by other 
high-aptitude students and from the special 
curricula made possible by grouping. They 
found the effect of grouping near zero on the 
achievement of average and below average 
students; they did not find it to be negative. 
This review concluded that students seemed to 
like their school subjects more when they stud- 
ied with peers of similar ability, and that some 
students in grouped classes developed more 
positive attitudes about themselves and about 
school. 

Slavin and Karwcit (1984) concluded from 
their data that schools can best deal with indi- 
vidual differences in ability by dividing stu- 
dents into smaller groups within classes. Later 
(1987) they noted that when the level and pace 
of instruction were adapted to the achievement 
level of the group, ability grouping could be an 
effective instructional procedure. While some 
of the critics of ability have cited the Kuliks and 
Slavin reviews to show that gifted students 
should not be ability grouped, it is interesting 
to note that they do not mention these com- 
ments. 

In the most recent meta-analysisof data on 
ability grouping in secondary schools, Slavin 
(1990) again declares, 'The studies on which 
this review is based... exclude studies of spe- 
cial programs for the gifted ..." (p. 475). The 
conclusions are interesting in light of recent 
claims of negative effects of grouping on low- 
achieving and average learners. No effect on 
achievement was found related to ability group>- 
ing in any form or in any subject in which i t was 
used. Even more amazing, no negative effects 
were seen on low-ability students when as- 
signed to different levels of the same course. In 
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light of this recent research review, the aboli- 
tion of flexible ability grouping to meet student 
needs becomes less and less defensible. 

The realization tha t students may be highly 
able in different areasand may have needs that 
differ one from the other forces us to conclude 
that Equality of opportunity does not mean 
identity of opportunity. 

Those who have used heterogeneous 
grouping as a focus for several years have the 
following criticisms of this practice (Evans, 
1985): 

• more difficulty for less-achieving students, 
as there was more pressure from the pacing 
and higher thought processes of brighter 
students. 

• more difficult behavior exhibited by less- 
achieving students. 

• increased management problems for teach- 
ers. 

• return to failure situations for some chil- 
dren that grouping had remediated. 
Willis, in a recent ASCD Update (1990) re- 
ports that some experts on gifted education 
charge that gifted programs are being eroded 
and gifted children are being exploited by the 
increasing popularity of heterogeneously 
grouped cooperative learning strategies. Such 
actions are seen as devastatingly negative for 
gifted children by John Feldhusen, Director of 
the Gifted Education Resoi. ce Center at 
Purdue University. Gifted children in het- 
erogeneous cooperative learning groups are 
denied opportunities that are challenging be- 
cause thoy must work at a pace determined by 
the group, spend their time learning things 
they already know or teaching them to others - 
forcing them to become assistant teachers. 
Feldhusen does not believe this to be ethical. 
He suggests that instead of eliminating ability 
grouping, educators make major efforts to im- 
prove instruction in low-track classes and to 
sustain appropriate and high-quality teaching 
in middle- and high-track classes. "Heteroge- 
neous grouping will create chaos and severely 
lower achievement for all students at all levels 
of ability,'' states Feldhusen (Willis, 1990). 

'"When gifted students are held to the level 
and pace of average students, they are hurt 
academically, socially, and motivationally, 
adds Julian Stanley, Director of the Study of 
Mathematically Precocious Youth at Johns 
Hopkins University (Willis, 1990). Gallagher 
(Willis,1990) finds that gifted students who are 
ungrouped in public schools find their 



coursework so unchallenging that many have 
poor work habits and do not know how to 
address difficult problems. "It is envy and 
twisted concept of democracy, not research, 
that ungroups gifted students," he states. 

Homogeneous and heterogeneous groupn 
ing practices have important contributions to 
make to teaching and learning. In the 1971 
hearings held by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, gifted students ex- 
pressed preference for programs where they 
are separated for part of the day, but are not 
totally segregated from other students. They 
asked for flexibility in their program and cur- 
riculum (Marland, 1972). 
Homogeneous grouping can be used to: 

• provide peer stimulation. A peer is defined 
as one who has like ability in any area of 
human endeavor, not just a similar age. 

• support skill development. 

• meet specific needs. 
Heterogeneous grouping can be used to: 

• develop social skills. 

• introduce new experiences or information 
needed by the whole class. 

• build a community of learners. 

• develop social skills. 

Our goals in education must include the 
provision of experiences for individuals to con- 
tinue their own educational progress and to 
learn from others, to meet their personal needs 
and to understand the needs of others, to learn 
to be independent and self-reliant and to have 
the skills of working with others. To accom- 
plish such goals we must be able to provide 
both homogeneous and heterogeneous group- 
ing experiences. Ability grouping is a valuable 
educational tool. When used along with other 
appropriate and flexible forms of grouping, the 
needs of gifted students can more nearly be 
met. There are, however, some educational 
decision makers who have not seen or choose 
not to attend to the research nor to Mr. Honig's 
statement. We must help them to become 
better informed. The educational welfare of 
our gifted learners depends on it. 
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The Effects of Grouping on Gifted Students 



The practice of grouping in any form docs 
not solve poor teaching or inappropriate cur- 
riculum, but without grouping we can limit 
good teaching and the delivery of appropriate 
curriculum. 

In California at the present time those of us 
who are attempting to provide quality educa- 
tion for our students, and especially educa- 
tional experiences appropriate for gifted stu- 
dents, find ourselves increasingly limited by a 
statewide trend. That trend encourages the use 
of only heterogeneous grouping in all class- 
rooms. This situation has been brought about 
by sincere concerns that some children arc not 
receiving quality educational experiences and 
are being penalized by the practices of the 
educati .*nal system. There is ni^ denying that 
the system as it is now organized fails to serve 
all students equally well. Students who enter 
the schooling process without the skills that 
will allow them to operate as successful learn- 
ers, those who have little support from home, 
those whose families are part of the culture of 
poverty, those who have limited language abil- 
ity in cither their native language or in the 
dominant languageofthcclassroom,and those 
who arc significantly ahead of the designated 
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grade level curriculum will find learning in the 
current schooling system difficult. Many will 
fall further and further behind and others who 
began ahead will find no way to realize the 
extent of their abilities. A simplistic notion has 
been advanced to account for the failure of 
these children. The practice of grouping in 
classrooms is held to be responsible. From 
books, such as the treatise by Oakes (1985), 
from task forces, such a.^ the one that produced 
the Literature Project, to "new" methods sug- 
gested for the classroom, such as Cooperative 
Learning (Johnson & Johnson, 1987), come the 
cry to do away with ability or needs grouping. 

It is interesting that in all of the furor there 
is no mention of age grouping, which is the 
most inappropriate of any form of grouping. 
Long ago it was discovered that age was not 
related to learning; however, schools continue 
to organize classrooms and learning experi- 
ences using age as the criterion for grouping. 
Other forms of grouping have been used by 
educators to try to alleviate the problemscauscd 
by age grouping. Those who would do away 
with all these modifications ha ve not suggested 
anyrcorganization that would discontinue ago- 
grouped classes. 
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There can be no doubt that there 
have been abuses in the practice of 
grouping. Grouping students from 
test scores recorded in their files with- 
out any observation of the students or 
their specific needs is an abuse. Track- 
ing learners into all advanced classes 
without consideration for just where 
their talents need advancement is an 
abuse. Keeping students rigidly in 
three groups for the entire year and 
sometimes year after year is an abuse. 
Usinggrouping without assessment of 
ability, interest, or pace of learning is 
an abuse. No one denies grouping 
practices, as is true of all practices in 
education, can be abused. The answer 
is not to discontinue the benefits of 
grouping but to reveal the abuse and 
su j^gest better grouping practices, more 
alternatives to help students succeed. 

As we consider the problem with 
which we are faced one solution be- 
comes clear. We, as the state's largest 
organized groupofadvocatesfor qual- 
ity education, especially as it affects 
our most able learners, must share in- 
formation on alternatives with those 
who see the narrow solution now be- 
ing prop>oscd as the "best" solution. 
Goal: To provide data to allow mem- 
bers of the California Association for 
the Gifted to be knowledgeable advo- 
cates for quality education,especially 
as it relates to how grouping affects 
gifted students. 

The Effects of Grouping on Gifted 
Students 
There have been many reviews of 
the li teraturc on the ef fectsof grouping 
on learning and self-concept. Among 
the most recent are Kulik and Kulik 
(1982), Slavin (1987), and Passow 
(1988). Of those reviews only Passow 
investigates grouping as it affects the 
gifted student. Both the Kuliks and 
Slavin usedisclaimersat the beginning 
of their reviews stating that studies of 
special classes for the gifter' and for 
low achievers will be excluded, f<s they 
are, says Slavin, "...fundamentciUy dif- 
ferent from comprehensive ability 
grouping plans" (p. 297). While some 
ol the critics of ability grouping have 



cited the Kuliks and Slavin reviews to 
show that gifted students should not 
be grouped, it is interesting to note this 
exclusion in their work. 

Simpson and Martinson (1961) 
showed that regardless of the form 
that the grouping took, whether in a 
pull-out program or in a special class, 
achievement gains were positively cor- 
related with the time the gifted student 
spent in special grouping. Current 
data gathering has focused on 
"mainstreaming," or heterogeneously 
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grouping students with those of differ- 
ing ability. Those who have used such 
practices for a period of several years 
have the following criticisms of this 
practice (Evans, 1985). Using hetero- 
geneous grouping resulted in: 

• more difficulty for less-achieving 
students, as there was more pres- 
sure from the pacing and higher 
thought processes of brighter stu- 
dents 

• less-achieving students exhibiting 
more difficult behavior 

• management problems of teachers 
increasing 

• putting children back into failure 
situations that SjX?cialgrouping had 
remediated. 

Cushenbcrry and Howell (1974) 
criticize the use of gifted students as 
teachers' aides, demonstrators, tutors. 



or record keepers, roles that seem to 
result from relying solely on heteroge- 
neous grouping. While other students 
may benefit from the extra help, the 
gifted students are deprived from de- 
veloping their abilities and interests. 
The researchers, therefore, consider 
such an arrangement a violation of 
gifted students' rights to appropriate 
education and to healthy social inter- 
actions with classmates. It seems from 
these reports that the special needs of 
neither high nor low students were 
met by doing a way with ability group- 
ing. 

Quite different results have been 
reported with students, the gifted in- 
cluded, in classes appropriately 
grouped (McDermott, 1977; Moos cited 
in Contenta, 1988; Walburg & Ander- 
son, 1972): 

• more learning took place 

• less cliquishness and friction ex- 
isted among students 

• students were less apathetic about 
classroom experiences 

• more trusting relationships were 
established, which allowed stu- 
dents to spend their time and en- 
ergy in learning rather than in dis- 
ruptive behaviors 

• interest in subject areas increased. 
Advocates of heterogeneous 

groupingas the "t>esf ' practice seem to 
indicate that homogeneous grouping 
creates inequality in ability. Such an 
assumption ignores the fact that in- 
equality in ability is well in place prior 
to school attendance. It is, at least in 
part, the result of inequality in the so- 
cial system, especially the economic 
system, for there is no greater inhibitor 
to human developn^ent, physical and 
intellectual, than the culture of pov- 
erty. We have seen that the gifted 
students, with their heightened sensi- 
tivity to their environment, are all too 
often vulnerable to underachievement 
and maladjustment if they are not al- 
lowed appropriate educational exp>c- 
riences. Without alternative grouping 
practices these experiences cannot be 
provided. Grouping must be based on 
the PURPOSE of the teacher and the 
NEED of the student. 
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Homogeneous AND Heterogeneous 
Grouping 

Both homogeneous and heteroge- 
neous grouping practices have impor- 
tant contributions to make to teaching 
and learning. In the 1971 hearings held 
by the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, gifted students 
expressed preference for programs 
where they are separated for part of 
the day, but not totally segregated from 
other students. They asked for flexibil- 
ity in their program and in their cur- 
riculum (Marland, IS? 72). 

Homogeneous groupin.g should be 
used to: 

• provide peer stimulation (A peer is 
defined as one who has like ability 
in any area of human endeavor, not 
just a similar age.) 

• support skill development. 

• meet specific needs. 
Heterogeneous grouping should 

be used to: 
• • develop social skills. 

• introduce new experiences or in- 
formation needed by the whole 
class. 

• build a community of learners. 

Cooperative AND Individualized 
Learning 
As more is understood about hu- 
man learning it becomes apparent that 
no two individuals learn alike; their 
experiences are Pot alike, their pace of 
learning is not alike, their interests are 
not alike. The interaction between he- 
redity andenvironment guarantees the 
uniqueness uf each individual. Pro- 
viding experiences for individuals to 
continue their own educational 
progress AND to learn from others, to 
meet their personal needs AND to un- 
derstand the needs of others, to learn 
to bo i ndependen t a nd sel f-reliant AN D 
to have the skills of working with oth- 
ers must be among our goals. To ac- 
complish such goals we must be able to 
provide both cooperative AND indi- 
vidualized learning experiences for our 
students. 

Cooperative learning allows: 

• all students to develop a base line 
understanding of subject matter 



• students to become peer tutors 

• a forum for developing social skills, 
includinginterpersonal,communi- 
cation, and leadership skills. 

Individualized learning allows: 

• a il stud en ts to meet their own needs 
and develop their personal inter- 
ests 

• progress at each students' own pace 

• presentation of material appropri- 
ately challenging to each student 

• compacting of the curriculum, 
where needed. 

Conclusions for Gifted Students 
Significant academic gains result 
when programs are adjusted to stu- 
dentabilities. Grouping alone is insuf- 
ficient to show differences in achieve- 
ment of grouped over nongrouped 
gifted students. While ability group- 
ing may provide a partial answer to 
the question of appropriate education 
for the gifted, other modif ica tions must 
be made for the program to succeed. 
When ability grouping is used, the re- 
search recommends the following: 

1. Recognize that there will still be 
individual differences. There is a 
tremendous range found within the 
gifted group; they are not homoge- 
neous. Assess and plan for indi- 
vidualized instruction. 

2. Avoid complete segregation. 

3. Select secure, specially trained 
teachers. 

4. Encourage growth in all functions, 
not just the intellectual. 

5. Communicate with all teachers and 
parents. 

6. Be informed on research, evalua- 
tion, and curriculum for this popu- 
lation. (aark,1988) 

The realization that students may 
be highly able in different areas and 
may have needs that differ one from 
the other forces us to conclude that: 
Equity of opportunity does not 
mean the same opportunity. 
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Instructional Grouping, GATE and Honors Classes... 
Part 1 

Superintendent Bill Honig 



The following directive was sent to Superin- 
tendents and GATE Administrator throughout 
the state on April 14, 1989. It was written in 
response to a request from CAG. Members had 
reported the dismantling of honors and GATE 
programs in various districts around the state in 
the mb taken conxnction the districts were 
following State Department of Education 
directives. Although CAG had been assured that 
this was not the intent, we felt that a letter from 
Superintendent Honig might assist the field in 
protecting appropriate programs for gifted and 
talented students. 

This memorandum is intended to clarify 
the Department of Education position regard- 
ing instructional grouping practices and track- 
ing in relation to the Gifted and Talented Edu- 
cation Program, honors, and Advanced Place- 
ment courses. 

California's edu- 
cational reform is well 
underway and al- 
ready we have at- 
tained some impres- 
sive results: students 
are in school longer, 
they are enrolling in more demanding courses, 
the quality of textbooks has improved, and test 
scores are up. The second phase of our work is 
to ensure that these reforms are implemented 
in each and every classroom and that all stu- 
dents receive the benefits of our improvement 
efforts. The challenges involved in this next 
phase are enormous and complex. One part of 
the task will be to modify our course enroll- 
ment and instructional grouping practices so 
that all students have access to the knowledge 
that will help them succeed in their adult lives. 

Various recent Department publications 
and presentations such as Caught in the Middle, 
Equity and Access in a Language Arts Program for 
All Students, and documents related to the 
School Improvement Program have urged 
schools to consider more flexibility in instruc- 
tional grouping practices and use of techniques 
such as cooperative learning in order to make 
a rich curriculum accessible to a diverse stu- 



A coro curriculum \e not the 
earr\& ae a etandard curriculum. 



dent population. The repetitive skill and drill 
curriculum often associated with remedial 
tracks has neither remediated students nor ex- 
cited them about learning. Regrettably, some 
people have misunderstood thisad vice as hold- 
ing back advanced learners in order to assist 
less ;.Toficient learners. This is not our intent. 
In fact, our goal is to dramatically increase the 
number of students who can successfully com- 
plete advanced course work. Rather than set- 
ting an upper limit on the attainments of ad- 
vanced learners, we seek to raise the overall 
level of attainment, to increase the number of 
advanced and honors classes, axid the number 
of students who can be successful in them. 

There has also been some misunderstand- 
ing with regard to the Model Curriculum Stan- 
dards and curriculum f ranrieworks. One of the 
most important features of the new curriculum 
frameworks is the 
complexity of content 
which can offer chal- 
lenging instructional 
experiences for varied 
learners. I urge teach- 
ers to explore ways of 
involving all students 
in these complex learning tasks. To be sure, 
there will continue tobe students with a variety 
of special needs requiring targeted assistance. 
Just as low-achieving students need support- 
ive intervention, so our most advanced stu- 
dents should receive careful moni'oring to en- 
sure that they are fully challenged for continu- 
ousleaming. A core curriculum is not the same 
as a standard curriculum. The curriculum 
frameworks were developed to provide open- 
ended structure within which to provide sub- 
stantive instructional content for all students. 
However, the frameworks were never intended 
to prescribe a lock-step approach to teaching. 
Nothing in the franricworks should be con- 
strued to imply any change in policy regarding 
GATE Programs. 

In 1983 I established goals to increase the 
number of higher level and Advanced Place- 
ment courses in California schools and the 
numbcrof studentsenrolledinthosecourses. I 
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review carefully the annual report from the 
College Board to follow California's growth in 
Advanced Placement courses and tests. Fur- 
ther, in 1985, 1 set goals to increase California's 
participation in the academically rigorous In- 
ternational Baccalaureate (IB) program. Cali- 
fornia is now the primary provider of IB pro- 
grams in North America. I do not intend that 
student success with Advanced Placement and 
International Baccalaureate coursework and 
examinations be threatened by diluted and 
inadequate preparation of students prior to the 
eleventh grade. We have urged, rather, an 
increase in the offerings of these classes for a 
larger proportion of our student population. I 
urge you to implement whatever strategies are 
most effective in the delivery of coursework 
that prepares students for success with college 
preparatory and advanced classes. Even as I 
say this, I urge you, also, to refrain from the 
abusive tracking practices that place a child 
early in his or her school years into tracks from 
which the child cannot emerge and in which he 
or she is not adequately challenged. 

Throughout the state, schoolsand districts 
arc looking at alternatives to tracking. Some 
schools are focusing on eliminating the lowest 
(i.e., remedial) tracks, recognizing that less suc- 
cessful learners can benefit more from a mean- 
ingful curriculum than from repetitious drills 
on low-level skills. Other schools are attempt- 
ing to establish the college preparatory cur- 
riculum as the core sequence for n>ost of the 
students. Still others are involving more stu- 
dents in gifted and talented or advanced classes 
even though these students are not formally 
identified as gifted. 

I believe that many more students can be 
successful if we disavow remedial approaches 
with watered-down curriculum and provide, 
instead, a rich core curriculum with adequate 
motivational and tutorial support. I am urging 
all of the educational community to take an- 
other look at course enrollment practices and 
consider approaches that would enable many 
more students to succeed in the most challeng- 
ing course sequences in our secondary schools. 

In the long term, we can only reverse pat- 
terns of low achievement and disengagement 
from school if we find ways to promote school 
success for all students from the earliest grade 
levels. We know that students who fall behind 
their age-mates in school achievement are less 
likely to exert effort to succeed or to be seen as 
capable of success by their teachers, their peers. 



or themselves. 

During this next phase of reform, we will 
be seeking to ensure that the standard of excel- 
lence represented by the new curriculum and 
by instructional strategies for advanced learn- 
ers becomes accessible to larger numbers of 
students. Many schools are taking bold steps 
to involve increasing numbers of students in 
substantive academic course work. We view 
these efforts as innovative and promising strat- 
egies for fostering excellence for our diverse 
population of students in California. It is a 
challenge worth joining. 

Instructional Grouping, 
GATE and Honors 
Classes*. .Part 2 

A memorandum from Bill Honig, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
to County and District Superintendents of 
Schools and GATE Coordinators, 
dated May 11,1990. 



Thismemorandum follows up on the April 
14, 1989,memorandum discussinginstructional 
grouping practices and tracking in relation to 
the Gifted and Talented Education Program, 
honors, and Advanced Placement classes. 

It has come to my attention that some 
schools and districts are eliminating advanced 
classes based on a belief that the California 
Department of Education is encouraging or 
requiring heterogeneous grouping of students 
at all times and for all instructional activities. 
This is not the case. It is true that we are urging 
schools to eliminate abusive tracking practices 
that place a student early in his or her school 
years into tracks from which the student can- 
not emerge. We wish to encourage schools to 
eliminate remedial tracks and a remedial cur- 
riculum and to replace this dead-end curricu- 
lum with a rich core curriculum in which di- 
verse students can be successful. Within this 
core curriculum, we recognize that it is essen- 
tially a matter of local policy to design instruc- 
tional grouping practices. We hope that schools 
and districts will implement flexible and inclu- 
sive grouping practices which enable as many 
students as possible to achieve at the highest 
levels. 
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Various recent Department publications 
and presentations such as Caught in theMiddle, 
Equity and Access in a Language Arts Program for 
All Students, and documents related to the 
School Improvement Program have urged 
schools to consider more flexibility in instruc- 
tional grouping practices and useof techiuques 
such as cooperative learning in order to make 
a rich curriculum accessible to a diverse stu- 
dent population. The repetitive skill and drill 
curriculum often associated with remedial 
tracks has neither remediated students nor ex- 
cited them about learning. Regrettably, some 
people have misun- 
derstood this advice as 
holding back ad- 
vanced learners in or- 
der to assist less profi- 
cient learners. This is 
not our intent. In fact, 
our goal is to drama ti- 
cally increase the 
number of students 
who can successfully 
complete advanced 
course work. Rather 
than setting an upper 
limit on the attain- 
ments of advar.ced learners, we seek to raise 
the overall level of attainment, to increase the 
number of advanced and honors classes, and 
the number of students who can be successful 
in them. 

There has also been some misunderstand- 
ing with regard to the Model Curriculum Stan- 
dards and curriculum frameworks. One of the 
most important features of the new curriculum 
frameworks is the complexity of content which 
can offer challenging instructional experiences 
for varied learners. ! uige teachers to explore 
waysof involving all students in these complex 
learning tasks. To be sure, there will continue 
to be students with a variety of special needs 
requiring targeted assistance. Just as low- 
achieving students need supportive interven- 
tion, so our most advanced students should 
receive careful monitoring to ensure that they 
are fully challenged for continuous learning. A 
core curriculum is not the same as a standard 
curriculum. The curriculum frameworks were 
developed to provide an op)en-cndcd structure 
within which to provide substantive instruc- 
tional content for all students. However, the 
frameworks were never intended to prescribe 
a lock-step approach to teaching. Nothing in 



the frameworks should be construed to imply 
any change in policy regarding GATE pro- 
grams, except insofar as we are urging sch^' s 
and districts to include more students in ad- 
vanced learning opportunities at all grade lev- 
els. Participation in advanced classes should 
t>e encouraged for many more students. In no 
case should a student be denied admission to a 
college-preparatory or advanced dasi?* because 
of a single standardized test score. 

Throughout the state, schools and districts 
are looking at alternatives to tracking. These 
alternatives require careful planning. Simply 
eliminating tracking 
' without such plan- 
ning can do more 
harm than good. 
Son>e schools are fo- 
cusing on eliminating 
the lowest (i.e., reme- 
dial) tracks, recogniz- 
ing that less success- 
ful learners can ben- 
efit more from a mean- 
ingful curriculum 
than from repetitious 
drills on low-level 
skills. Other schools 
are attempting to establish the college prepara- 
tory curriculum as the core sequence for most 
of their students. Still others are involving 
many more students in gifted or advanced 
classes whether or not these students are for- 
mally identified as gifted. 

I believe that many more students can be 
successful if we disavow remedial approaches 
with watered-down curriculum and provide, 
instead, a rich core curriculum with adequate 
motivational and tutorial support. I am urging 
all of the educational community to take an- 
other look at grouping and course enrollment 
practices and consider approaches that would 
enable many more students to succeed in the 
most challenging courses at all levels in our 
schools. 



.... C¥^):wn imis^ ^psvm^n 




Rather than setting an upper limit 
on the attainments of advanced 
\earnere, we seek vo raise the overall 
level of attainment, to increase the 

number of advanced and honors 
classes, and the number of students 
who can be successful in them. 
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Using Interactive Media for GATE Outcomes 

by Ella Broderick 



Thebestclassroomactivitieshelp students 
and teachers niaxin\ize learning, integrate con- 
tent around themes, and allow real-li fe projects 
on vital issues. These activities also provide 
for social and emotional growth of children 
with gifted characteristics. The technology 
described here, an "integrated interactive 
hypermedia package," helps teachers meet ti 
special needs of gifted children, with as much 
depth and breadth and complexity as the users 
can create. 

Core Curriculum Content, Motivation, 
Involvement 
One of the nK)St exciting new products 
available for social studies teachers is GTV: A 
GeographicPerspecHve on American History pro- 
duced by Lucas Film and National Geographic. 
The video disks contain 34 videos and some 
fascinating primary source material such as 
diaries, journals, demographic data, maps and 
drawings. You can access preselected "shows" 
that have been developed by GTV to illustrate 
sixty historical themes beginning with pre- 
Columbian times to the present. These shows 
include stunning, full-motion video clips along 
with voice-oversof journal er.triesbyfXK)pleof 
those times. The personal accounts allow stu- 
dents to hear history from a variety of first- 
person perspKKtives in a way that a text does 
not. 

Teachers and students c« n create their ov^ 
shows by sequencing film and still footage to 
coordinate with the curriculum. The Califor- 
nia History Social Science Framework advo- 
cates "history as a story well told" (1988, p. 4). 
This program provides some of those stories 
and brings them to life. The package comes 
with two video disks and a collection of lesson 
ideas and extensions. The activities are well 
written and the directions are easy to under- 
stand, even for a novice. 



Language Arts, Critical Thinking 
In the video programs alone, students are 
led to question, discuss, and draw conclusions 
about the growth of our nation. Using only the 
laserplayer with remote control device, you 
can pause and discuss; step or scan movies and 
slides; and hear dialogue, music, or both. The 
interactive computer program increases the 
levels of challenge and reward. 

Individualization, Appropriate 
Differentiation, Leadership Skills 
Using hypennedia in the classroom, the 
structure of the room, the assignment, and the 
grouping of individuals is important. The self- 
contained classroom gives the instructor the 
option of working with a small group to train 
them as team leaders \ Tie the rest of the class 
workson an assignment independently. These 
team leaders are then given assignments di- 
rectly from the GTV manual that extend units 
of study currently being covered in the text. 
Only one team works on an assignment at a 
time. The computers allow the students to be- 
come facilitators of their own learning as they 
retrieve and analyze the data. 

Self-esteem, Teamwork, 
Authentic Assessment 
"I enjoyed working on GTV because there 
was lots of information to use and the videos 
and pictures made our report easy. There was 
so much information it was hard to figure out 
what to use, but I learned a lot!" Camille Keith, 
a 5th grade team leader, pointed out one of the 
strengths of the program. The students have a 
unique opportunity to develop information 
retrieval and information processing skills in 
the social studies. Producing a mixed media 
presentation provides new ways for students 
to demonstrate their understanding and ac- 
tively participate in a team effort. 

Continued on pa^e 22 
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Interactive Hypermedia 



Lesson Plan: Submitted by Ella Broderick 
GATE Teacher, grade 5 
Lawrence Elementary, Garden Grove, CA 
714/663^255 



Preparation Time: 



Skills needed: 

Lesson time: 
Equipment: 

Material: 

Curriculum: 

Grade levels: 
Objectives: 



1 to 2 hours to learn how to use the software to access interactive 
features (minutes, if you can work with someone who has used it;) 
It will be helpful to preview video using remote control (up to 2 
hours). 

Use of mouse on Mac, drag and click to open, use of pull-down 
menus 

5 to 7 working days per group, 45-60 minute sessions 
Available for Apple llgs, Macintosh, and IBM; Laser Disc Player and 
TV monitor 

GTV: A Geographic Perspective on American History 

Package contains 2 laser discs, 7 computer disks, manual 

Social Studies, (US History, Pre-Columbian to present). Language 

Arts 

5 and 8 

Develop critical thinking, decision making, and organizational skills 
Empower student? to interpret history from a personal point of view 
Develop skills in collaborative group problem solving 



The Lessons: 

1 . Select your best leaders for pre-training. I started with no experience, 
with a group of five GATE students in grades 4-5, followed the manual 
directions for ''Showtime'' and produced a short program. After this 
leamingexperience, these students practiced using suggestions straight 
from the book and were able to produce their own show. They became 
the cooperative learning technical experts who shov/ed the other stu- 
dents how to use the program. 

2. Form research groups and topics. For each chapter in the history book 
a team was assigned to explore GTV and produce a Showtime produc- 
tion that examined the subject from a different point of view. For 
example, the theme "Risk Takers" was used in part by two groups 
preparing programs on both the explorers and the colonists. The 
suggestions in the manual were followed as this was a first experience 
for all of us. 



3. Go to work. The entire class uses the U.S. History text. Each group also 
locates additional information on its own topic. As the class studies 
each chapter in the history text the group assigned to that topic works 
to prepareitsGTV report for class presentation. For the extension and 
depth that is expected in a GATE classroom, the students must come to 
the program with background information. Showing the video of the 
time period or theme they have been assigned will inspire them to 
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GTV: A Geographic Perspective on American History 



gather more information from several sources. This knowledge will 
make their selections in the search mode more cohesive. The discussion 
with their peers and decision making as to what is pertinent are major 
parts of the learning. 

4. Select slides, shows, and sounds from "Archives." Using the Showtime 
section of the software, which students quickly grasp, they access 
pictures, maps, videos, diaries, and music, and put them into their 
working list. We found that it was wise not to choose all the possible 
titles in the search nK)de, as that often froze the program. (When and if 
this happens, hold down option + open apple + period or space bar; this 
will usually get things going again. ) 

5. Narrow the choices. After previewing their selections, students move 
items from the working list to the play list. This is where they can edit 
videos, write text, and determine the sequence of their selections. Keep 
the number of selections to around 20 per show. For the time allowed 
each group this was the optimum number. 

6. Save the show onto computer disk. 

7. Groups present to the class, showing their unique point of view. Each 
group found different ways to present their show. Just playing the show 
while reading the text off the computer screen was the simplest; others 
simply ran off their text on the printer and read it as the show ran. One 
group chose to set up a TV camera and video tape their newscast of 
events leading up to the American Revolution while the computer ran 
the laserdisk for the accompanying visuals that went with the news 
stories. 



"Navigate to where?" you*re probably tcking. To any of the f oftwtre'i 
four cectionc . Click a bor to get a defcription of each lection. Then, click 
the information to hide it. 
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Once my children learned to use this pro- 
gram they were eager to try their own ideas for 
subjectsandmakenewshows. They also looked 
to GTV for support when planning other re- 
search projects. The skills they had developed 
in research, problem solving, and presentation 
were worth all the time and frustration en- 
countered. Real projects, real fun, real accom- 
plishment! 



JanuaiyJSBZ 
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Broderick 



Continued from page 19 



Problem Solviitg, Computer Skills, 
Research 

When asked about her experience with 
the program, Nikole Florin, a 4th grader in 
Garden Grove, responded, "I loved working 
on the GTV! My subject. The Risk Takers, 
wasn't easy. The GTV made it a snap. The only 
thing I found frustrating in doing a presenta- 
tion on the explorers was learning how to use 
the program. After getting the hang of it, it was 
fun and excibng!'' Intuitively, Nikole identi- 
fied the benefits and the drawbacks of the 
program. 



ON THE LIGHT SIDE 



by Jean Watts 






Pers«st<^nce + Persistence = Rewards 
The mechanicsof producing the mixed 
media presentation seemed to be one of the few 
stumbling blocks of using the program. Using 
the Macintosh to set up the program and access 
the information isoverwhelming at first. All of 
the students and teachers found it "hard" and 
"frustrating". The key is time. Tu^. more time 
spent with the program the easier it becomes. 
But, when students and teachers have the op- 
portunity to work with the technology and 
become comfortable with it, they show a re- 
newed excitement for the resources and possi- 
bilities that hypermedia can bring to the class- 
room. 

Ella Broderick can be reached at 1665 N. Shaffer; 

Orange CA 92667; 714/663-6255. 



or J'OST 'NO OTHEe VO^V VOG" KW^VjJ OF ?' 



CALENDAR OF 
EVENTS 



Orange County CUE 
(Computer Using Educators) 

Membership Meeting: 
Thursday, January 22, 1992 
Western High School, Anaheim CA 

At'Risk Students and Technology Options 
Speaken Susan Brooks, Ontario CA 

Let us know about technology conferences 
in your area. Information should be received 
as far in advance of the conference as possible. 



Product Information 

Inclusionof names ordescriptionsof soft- 
ware and/or hardware products in this publi- 
cation is for information only. It does not imply 
endorsement by TechNet editors or the Cali- 
fornia Association for the Gifted. 

TechNet Committee 
Susan Brooks. ..Ontario 
Janet King ...Scbasta pel 
Patricia Lawrence ...Garden Grovc^ Chair 

B. J. Shannon ...Placorville 
Patricia B. Turner ...Woodland 

Pat Lawrence can be reached at 12702 
Adrian Circle, Garden Grove, CA 926^*0. 
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National Association for Gifted Children 
Policy Statement on Grouping 



The practice of grouping, enabling students with ad- 
vanced abilities and /or performance to be gi'ouped to- 
gether to receive appropriately challenging instruction, has 
recently come under attack. The National Association for 
Gifted Children wishes to reaffirm the importance of group- 
ing for instruction of gifted students. Grouping allows for 
more appropriate, rapid, and advanced instruction, which 
matches the rapidly developing skills and capabilities of 
gifted students. 

Speci J attention should be given to gifted students from 
culturally different backgrounds, who are often overlooked 
and may need, and should receive, special assistance to 
identify their talents and to help them participate effectively 
in special grouping programs. 

Strong research evidence supports the effectiveness of 
ability grouping for gifted students in accelerated classes, 
enrichment programs. Advanced Placement programs, etc. 
Ability and performance grouping has been used exten- 
sively in programs for musically and artistically gifted 
students, with little argument. Grouping is a necessary 
component of every graduate and professional preparation 
program, such as law, medicine, and the sciences. It is an 
accepted practice that is used extensively in the education 
programs in almost every country in the western world. 

NAGC does not endorse a tracking system that sorts all 
children into fixed layers in the school system with little 
attention to particular content, student motivation, past 
accomplishment, or present potential. 



To abandon the proven instructional strategy of group- 
ing students for instruction at a time of educational crisis in 



the U.S. will further damage our already poor competitive 
position with the rest of the world, and will renege on our 
promise to provide an appropriate education for all chil- 
dren. 
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Off the Track 



by Anne Wallach 
First appeared in the April, 1989 Communicator 



This article is a response to the assertion 
that ability grouping has failed. A book called 
Keeping Track How Schools Structure Inequality 
by Jeannie Oakes was published in 1985 by 
Yale University Press. The book is a slightly 
revised version of Oakes' UCLA doctoral dis- 
sertation. My attention was called to this study 
by several professionals in gifted education 
who were very concerned about the book's 
negative impact on the current California prac- 
tice o f grouping GATE students in gi f ted classes. 

Keeping Track is a carefully detailed study 
of the effects of tracking on secondary school 
practices. The author^s intention is to demon- 
strate the damaging effects of sorting or group- 
ing students into academic classes that deny 
equal educational opportunity, particularly to 
students placed in the low track. The data 
analyzed in the study were gathered from a 
national sample of 25 junior and senior high 
schools, with 299 classes of English and math- 
ematics the specific target (75 high track, 85 
average track, 64 low track, 75 heterogeneous 
classes). The data were originally accumulated 
in John I. Goodlad's project which was re- 
ported in his 1984 book, A Place Called School 
How is Keeping Track structured? Two 
chapters on tracking or ability grouping (re- 
search approaches and historical development), 
six chapters of her findings on school condi- 
tions (course content, quality of instruction, 
classroom climate, student attitudes, vocational 
education) one chapter on constitutional or 
legal issues, and a final chapter which includes 
a brief section on desirable heterogeneous sec- 
ondary school techniques. 

AsCAG members you are concerned about 
issues in gifted education. You should under- 
stand that the book only occasionally refers 
directly to the gifted or brightest students; how- 
ever, it deals with them implicitly as a part of 
the top track. 

If Keeping Track does not deal directly with 
gifted education, does it deserve our attention? 
Yes, first because it is widely distributed, a{> 
pcaring in both hard and soft cover for wide 
circulation with a front cover announcement, 
"Selected as a MUST READ by the American 



School Board Journal" Second,because Dr. Oakes 
makes some almost absolute statements about 
tracking that deserve examination. Third, be- 
cause most readers will accept her contentions 
about ability grouping without examining sup- 
porting references. If one accepts unquestion- 
ingly her thesis of the educational inequities 
caused by tracking, there could indeed be a 
threat to the grouping of gifted students. And, 
at one point early in the book, she directly 
challenges and denies the value o f gifted classes. 

In Chapter 1, 'Tracking," Dr. Oakes states 
the assumptions that underlie the sorting of 
students as a prelude to demolishing such sort- 
ing. The first "universally held" assumption 
"that students learn more or better in homoge- 
neous groups" she attacks by writing, "It is 
simply not true. Or, at least, we have virtually 
mountainsof research evidence indicating that 
homogeneous grouping doesn't consistently 
help anyone learn better" (p. 7). She reaffirms 
her position more strongly with "no group of 
students has been found to benefit consis- 
tently from being in a homogeneous group. A 
few of the studies show that those students 
identified as the brightest learn more when 
they are taught in a group of their peers, and 
provided an enriched curriculum. However, 
most do not" (p. 7). 

These are strong statements. Do her re- 
search references suppxjrt these generaliza- 
tions? Does her own data supfx>rt these con- 
tentions? Let me take you briefly through her 
five citations for a view of their findings. 

Citation 1 (Dr. Oakes presents her refer- 
ences in chronological sequence) by Miller and 
Otto in 1930 examines 20 studies of ability 
grouping reported in the 1920's when group- 
ing was new.^ These studies are very loosely 
designed: some without the number of stu- 
dents involved, others without use of pre-tests 
or of post-tests. Although 16 of the 20 studies 
show some benefits for homogeneous group- 
ing, the data and results are too inconclusive 
except to consider the studies as interesting 
pioneer efforts. Their final conclusion is tenta- 
tive, suggesting "homogeneous classification 
may be effective if accompanied by proper 
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adaptation in methods and materials'' (p. 101 ). 
This rather neutral conclusion provides no re- 
search basis for Dr. Oakes' strong positions 
that no group benefits from homogeneous 
grouping or that most studies show gifted 
students do not benefit from grouping. 

Citation 2, John Goodlad'sarticle on "Class- 
room Organization/' is a contribution to the 
1960 Ena/clopedia of Educational Research,^ It is 
almost an aside to the topic. When he refers 
briefly to ability grouping in this general ar- 
ticle, he writes of the "limited value of re- 
search" and "that studies favor ability groupn 
ing in academic courses ... on-"' when content 
is enriched and for the bright . nly when they 
move at a faster pace." Again, no support for 
the Oakes' position we are examining. 

Citation 3 by Dominick Esposito, written 
in 1973, is a more interesting and revealing 
reference.^ He states that he examines homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous grouping "within 
the framework of equal educational opportu- 
nity," which is also Dr. Oakes' philosophical 
position. Esposito acknowledges the longev- 
ity of the ability grouping debate. He begins 
his discussion of research by turning to the 
1966 book. The Effects of Ability Grouping by 
Goldberg, Passow, ard Justman, a reference 
not cited by Dr. Oakes. He restates their list of 
variables to show the difficulty of comparing 
or summarizing research on academic achieve- 
ment alone: range of objectives, basis for deter- 
mining homogeneity, duration of study, ad- 
equacy of selection bases and means of match- 
ing experimental and control groups, numbers 
of students involved, numbers of groups, size 
of classes, specification of curricula and teach- 
ing methods, instruments and techniques used 
in assessing changes in students, and the de- 
velopment and training of teachers for various 
groups. If we extend this impressive list of 
relatively objective variables by realizing the 
other relatively subjective, unquantifiable fac- 
tors influencing student learning outconrkes, it 
becomes immediately clearer why research 
summaries are likely to be less than consis- 
tently positive or negative. 

Having presented the cautions, Esposito 
proceeds to hisown generalis^ations: there is (1 ) 
conflicting evidenceon scholastic achievement 
in the supx^rior groups, and (2) almost uni- 
formly unfavorable evidence on scholastic 
achievement in average and relativelylowabil- 
ity groups. He restates and seems to shift 
ground when he comments that for studies 



which show significant statistical effects "the 
slight preponderance of evidence favoring the 
learning of high ability students is coupled 
with evidence of unfavorable effects on the 
learning of average or below average ability 
groups, particularly the latter." The use of the 
phrase "is coupled" in this statement is, I think, 
particul .rly significant, almost as if an organic 
relationship existed between one group's ben- 
efit and another's loss. It is a partisan pos'^on, 
an unfair and unnecessary coupling whicki has 
often been an implied charge against gifted 
education. 

Esposito proceeds to make a further nega- 
tive pronouncement: The more recent evidence 
"seems insufficient to support the widely held 
opinion or contention, that the the grouping of 
children homogeneously according to ability 
contributes more to the development of desir- 
able attitudes and positive self-concepts, espe- 
cially among children classified as slow or of 
low ability." After reading thiscarefully worded 
undermining of homogeneous grouping I 
needed an antidote, a reputable study of het- 
erogeneous classes which clearly showed posi- 
tive results for all students. But his report fails 
to provide a comparison of student outcomes in 
homogeneous groupings with student out- 
comes in heterogeneous groupings; it is a sub- 
jective scrutiny of outcomes in different levels 
of homogeneous grouping as is E>r. Oakes' 
book. His article is too tentative to support E>r. 
Oakes' positions. 

Although Dr. Oakes did not cite the 
Goldberg, Passow, and Justman study (1 966), I 
have examined it and found it the most com- 
pleteand carefulsingle study of ability grouped 
classes reported.* Their evidence was based on 
2219 students in 86 fifth and sixth grade classes, 
grouped into five ability levels with the top 
level of 383 students beginning at 130 I.Q. In 
this study all groups in the 16 months of the 
study gained at least 20 school months in 
achievement. While the top ability group made 
high gains, the authors noted that the low ceil- 
ing of the test did not permit the students in the 
top group to demonstrate their full growth. 
Two of their summations are relevant: (1) nar- 
rowing the range of ability using group intelli- 
gence tests does not result in greater academic 
achievement unless there are specifically de- 
signed changes in content, learning pace, teach- 
ing methods, and materials; and (2) there was 
no support for the contention that grouped 
classes "are associated with negative effects on 
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scV concept, aspirations, interests, attitudes 
toward school, and other non-intellectual fac- 
tors" (p. 168). 

They concluded, "Ability grouping is in- 
herently neither good nor bad. Itis neutral. Its 
value depends upon the way in which it is 
used." JeannieOakes' contention that tracking 
must be ended to give students from lower 
socio-economic families and minority groups 
an equal education was foreseen by these writ- 
ers. They are prophetic in writing, "Ability 
grouping may become dangerou s when i t lea ds 
teachers to underestimate the learning capaci- 
ties of pupils in the lower ability levels" (p. 
1 68) . The Goldberg study presents definite evi- 
dence in opposition to E>r. Oakes' positions on 
both achievement and student attitudes, but it 
was not cited, perhaps because it is a single 
study. Its findings deserve mention. 

Citation 4 by R.D. Froman is a 1981 paper 
entitled "Ability Grouping: Why Do We Per- 
sist and Should We?"^ In Froman's summation 
of studies he speaks of trends, for he considers 
the studies to be inconclusive. In tracing the 
changing philosophic attitudes toward the use 
of ability groups, he writes that early studies 
were designed to reveal outcomes in achieve- 
ment, later studies examined self-concept, and 
in the 1960's the focus shifted to racial and 
economic segregation. He writes, "Asa group, 
the qualitative discussions of ability grouping, 
its logic and documented effects are surpris- 
ingly severe" and again that articles advocat- 
ing it are rare in the 1970's. I interpret his use 
of the word "qualitative" to indicate subjectiv- 
ity. 

He balances his final judgement with the 
statement, "Although there is an absence of 
consistent, replicated, empirical study which 
might condemn ability grouping, it is difficult 
to gather much support for its continued prac- 
tice." Yet he concludes that high ability groups 
are the only ones benefited by grouping. Philo- 
sophically he agrees with Dr. Oakes' position 
on grouping, butconccdes the benefitsof groupH 
ing to high ability groups. 

Citation 5 by C.C. Kulick and J. A. Kulick, 
"Effects of Ability Grouping of Secondary 
School Students: A Meta-Analysis of Evalua- 
tion Findings," is the most interesting for a 
number of reasons.^ It i s the most recent (1 982), 
it is the most comprehensive, it is focused on 
secondary students only,, and it is reduced in 
importance by Dr. Oakes by being placed within 
parentheses and introduced with the introduc- 



tory comment, "Note the somewhat contradic- 
tory conclusion drawn by..." 

In their search through the litera ture, Kulick 
and Kulick found over 700 studies listed on 
grouping of students, but only 180 with enough 
data to be potentially u seful for analysis. When 
they established criteria, only 52 studies con- 
tained sufficient data to allow analysis. The 
paucity of adequately designed, objective stud- 
ies among so many is interesting. Their criteria 
limited their analysis to: (1) secondary classes; 

(2) measured outcomes in both grouped and 
ungrouped classes (not anecdotal reports); and 

(3) freedom from crippling methodological 
flaws. They examined these 52 studies for 15 
variables: three types of grouping, five aspects 
of experiment, five features of course and set- 
ting, and two publication features. They then 
applied newly-developed statistical measures 
to describe and synthesize research outcomes. 
The term "meta-analysis" or the statistical 
"analysis of analyses" was first used by Glass 
(1 976). Past reviewers, Kulick and Kulick com- 
ment, relied on narrative and box score meth- 
ods to pull together studies, with "notoriously 
subjective approaches." The objectivity of meta- 
analysis "imposes on reviewers the strict disci- 
pline of quantitative proof." 

What does their objective analysis reveal? 
In achievement, 10 of the 51 studies had statis- 
tically significant di fferences between grouped 
and ungrouped class performance: eight fa- 
vored grouped classes, two favored ungrouped 
classes. The authors judge "that studentsgained 
somewhat more from grouped classes than 
they did from ungrouped ones. The benefits in 
grouping tended to be slight in the area of 
achievement ... an increase from the 50th to the 
54th percentile for the typical student in a 
grouped class. The benefits were somewhat 
greater in the attitudinal area. Students in 
grouped classes clearly developed more posi- 
tive attitudes toward the subjects they were 
studying. Grouping practices, however, did 
not appear to influence students' attitudes to- 
ward themselves and their schools" (p. 425). 
They also note that one subgroup of studies 
produced especially clear effects. In this type 
of study, students of high ability, or "gifted 
students were put into a special honors class 
for enriched instruction ... and these studies 
usually reported significant results of medium 
size achievement." They noted too that "the 
effect of grouping is near zero on the achieve- 
ment of average and below-average students; 
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it isnot negative." Their meta-analysis 
is indeed contrary to Dr. Oakes' posi- 
tions. It certainly must carry some 
weight in our thinking, for it wasaimed 
precisely at the question of the effects 
of grouping or non-grouping on sec- 
ondary students. 

Now I was eager to examine the 
data Dr. Oakes reported on her 75 
mixed classes to allow comparison with 
her tracked class data. However, it 
was impossible; no such data were re- 
ported. Dr. Oakes limits her data to 
high-track and low-track classes to 
highlight their differences, and thus 
restricts her data to grouped instruc- 
tion. A reader cannot draw a conclu- 
sion about the comparative benefits in 
achievement and attitudes between 
grouped and ungrouped instruction 
from the six chapters of her research 
study. It must be assumed, then, that 
Dr. Oakes intends the ci ta tions in Chap- 
ter I, "Tracking," tocarry thefull wei^t 
of supporting her contentions on track- 
ing. My analysis of her references, I 
believe, shows that research findings 
vary, depending often on the 
researcher's philosophic orientation. 
However, for one subgroup, the gifted 
in secondary school, thereis not cqui vo- 
cation: grouping of gifted and talented 
students for academic instruction with 
an advanced curriculum produces 
positive student gains. GATE classes 
in which content, materials, pace, and 
methods are adapted to the gifted stu- 
dent have the full weight of research 
supporting them. 

A Final Consideration 
In the Foreword to Keeping Track, 
Dr. Goodlad complains that Dr. Oaks 
and he "have been accused, for ex- 
ample, of being overly egali tarian . It is 
assumed in this accusation that we are 
opposed to special provision for the 
talented and gifted. Not so. We con- 
clude, rather, that the gifted and tal- 
ented are not well provided for in up- 
per tracks, just as slower students are 
not well provided for in the lower 
tracks." I am very sympathetic to Dr. 
Oakes' legitimate concern for a better 



education for children from minority 
and poor families. I am equally con- 
cerned for providing well for the gifted, 
which also includes minority and poor 
children. 

In additional reading, I found 
many articles written from the view 
that meritocracy is a myth in the 
schools, a myth that in the name of 
democracy denies to poor and minor- 
ity children equal access to educational 
excellence. These readings led me to a 
provocative article with a different 
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perspective by AimeeHowley, "Gifted 
Education and the Spectre of Elitism," 
written in 1986.^ She judges gifted 
education in the schools as failing to 
give gifted students the means that 
will help our nation work toward so- 
cial and educational equity. Here, in a 
qualitative discussion, she condemns 
gifted education for what she terms its 
frequently "vitiated non-cognitivecur- 
riculum,'' with its emphasis on "affec- 
tive education, leadership training, 
career exploration, and values clarifi- 
cation. Thus the gifted may feel privi- 
leged, but are denied opportunity to 
fulfill their academic potential.'' What 
would "well providing" for the gifted 
mean to Dr. Howley? She urges chal- 
lenging cognitive instruction and a 
gifted pedagogy that threatens elitism 
by insisting on "informed and critical 
appraisal of all topics amenable to ra- 
tional consideration." What a far cry 
this pedagogy would be from Dr. 
Oakes' view, "I cannot suggest any- 
thing quite so easy as working only 



with the top kids." Dr. Oakes, I be- 
lieve, is off the track in her view of 
gifted students, their groupings, and 
their education. 
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There are No Gems in Generic Education 



by Stephen Hostettler 

(excerpts from the keynote address, NorthGATE Conference, Redding, CA, January 1989) 



I am indeed sorry to bring bad news to this 
celebration of education. Perhaps you have 
heard that American public schools are in 
trouble. I call this news only because I've 
brought with me a number of articles from 
different news papers that all agree with this 
conclusion. American newspapers and, I sus- 
pect, Americans in general have been in agree- 
ment on this issue now for nearly 400 years. 
Even though I'm a high school teacher, I tend to 
agree; American schools are in trouble. Of 
course, on the other hand, American schools 
probably meet the needs of a wider range of 
children than the schools of any other country. 
I suppose a fair analogy is to think of the glass 
which is either half empty or half full, although 
in this case I'm afraid the real question is 
whether the contents are still effervescent or 
finally flat. 

Exactly what kind of trouble are American 
schools in? The main problem seems to be that 
American kids just don' t know their stuff. Why 
is that? I have here an article from the Hartford 
Courant which suggests that the trouble with 
American schools is the trouble with America. 
"Money and products are what commands 
(sic) respect," saysThomasCangelosi. "Judged 
by this standard of excellence, teachers long 
have been considered failures by their stu- 
dents, 'What good is learning history gonna do 
me? It didn't do much for you. What did you 
earn this year?'" Obviously, this writer be- 
lieves that American schools won't get much 
better until American teachers earn as much as 
American plumbers and American truck driv- 
ers. It does seem to me, however, that the 
students have asked a reasonable question, 
"Why should we shidy this?" I think the 
question deserves a better answer than, "Be- 
cause it's on my list." 

We should also consider the case that one 
of our district administrators put to me re- 
cently. He called me into his office the other 
day and said, "Listen, you know something 
about GATE. What can you tell me about these 
standardized test scores? You sec the kids at 
this junior high school scored belter than the 
kids at that junior high school. They're all 



identified gifted kids. What's going on?" 

"Well,'' I suggested, "this junior high has a 
consistent and articulated program for itsgifted 
students, whereas that junior high school has 
been very diligent in following the guidelines 
coming out from the State Department of Edu- 
cation demanding that students never be 
grouped according to their needs." 

He said, "Really? You think just because 
one school has a GATE program for its GATE 
students that they actually achieve more?" 

Is it possible that the lack of special pro- 
grams could match the stuff that American 
students don't know? This article from the 
Sacramento Bee focuses on the lack of scientific 
knowledge among students. Most American 
school students believe that there were people 
living in the age of dinosaurs. Assuming that 
only a small number of student responses re- 
flected religious belief, the directors of the sur- 
vey concluded that American students "get an 
T' in science education." The survey found 
"similar ignorance" in subjects as diverse as 
planetary distribution and microbiology. Jon 
Miller, the expert contacted by the Bee, noted 
that "Only about 15% of US high school stu- 
dents study physics before graduation," and 
that, "You can't learn science by a process of 
osmosis/' I would guess that Mr. Miller's 
statenrfcents could have been applied more gen- 
erally. 

If America' s students don' t know their stuff, 
how can we fix that? Most states have chosen 
one of two opposing philosophies in attempt- 
ing to provide better educational experiences. 
One of these philosophies demands a generic 
approach to education — a sort of "one size fits 
all" method of scope and sequence. This ge- 
neric education approach relies on the positive 
aspects of heterogeneous grouping to solve 
education's problems. It often goes beyond the 
concept of a "core" of information that all people 
would benefit from knowing to include an 
insistence that all students have identical edu- 
cational experiences in the same sequence and 
at the same rate throughout their years in pub- 
lic school. The generic approach cither disre- 
gards the existence of unique student needs or 
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assumes that all students' needs can be n\et in 
the regular classroon\ under the direction of 
the regular classroon\ teacher using regular 
classroom texts. Advocates of generic educa- 
tion use phrases like "integrated teaching," 
"literature-driven curricula," and "every 
American needs to know." They prefer to 
group students only according to chronologic 
age and consider other grouping patterns ana- 
thema. Advocates of generic education have 
heroes like Allan Bloom and Eric Hirsch. 

Because I'm a fan of Trivial Pursuit, I hap- 
pen to really like Hirsch's book. Cultural Lit- 
eracy: What Ever y American Needs to Know. Even 
though I have to admit that I have no idea why 
every American needs to know anything in the 
book and that it does seem just a bit sleazy to 
publish a list of need-to-knows in one book and 
the answer/ definitions in another much larger 
and more expensive bock, I still think Cultural 
Literacy is fun. It is not education, of course. 
Even Hirsch admits that in an oblique, para- 
doxical way. It is, according to him, not neces- 
sary for students to evaluate, analyze, apply, or 
even comprehend any of the need-to-knows. 
Hirsch says, "In the minds of literary special- 
ists (like people who read?) a literary work is a 
text, but that is not the cultural reality. The 
information about literature that exists in the 
minds of literate people may have been de- 
rived from conversation, criticism, cinema, tele- 
vision, or student crib sheets like Cliff Notes" 
I'm sure his omission of Classics Illustrated was 
unintentional. Now, I've never used Cliff's or 
anyone else's notes to prepare for a game of 
Trivial Pursuit, but I have to reprimand our 
children for memorizing all the Trivial Pursuit 
cards in the Genius edition. They studied all 
those cards, they said, not beca use every Ameri- 
'jan needs to know them, but because if s fun to 
win. See if you don't have fun completing 
these phrases: 

1. There is nothing new 

2. There's more than one way 

3. This land is your land; 

4. Those who cannot remember the past 

I especially hope you were able to com- 
plete that last one because those who cannot 
remember the past not only condemn them- 
selves to repeating it, but condemn the children 
to suffer through the same prejudice, ineffi- 
ciency, and stupidity that many of us had to 
suffer. Most of you can remember the time that 
generic education was ubiquitous — that it 



was American education. We have already 
tried the experiment of ignoring children's 
unique needs. We have known school districts 
perfectly willing to discard any students who 
were either unable or unwilling to learn "what 
every American needs to know." We cannot 
allow that to happen to our children again. 

In their new book, Multi-Cultural Literacy: 
Opening the American Mind, Rick Simonson and 
Scott Walker offer a valid criticism not only of 
Hirsch's book but of the entire concept of ge- 
neric education. They write in the introduc- 
tion: 

Though Hirsch's list does include penis envy, 
macho, and vasectomy, he fails to find signifi- 
cant mastectomy, gynecology, or Georgia 
O'Keefe, Nor does he deem it important for 
culturally literate Americans to know about 
alcoholism. El Salvador, or One Hundred 
Years of Solitude. Hirsch doesnt seem to 
consider it of value for Americans to know 
about food and agriculture, the environment, 
world geography, non-European history, or 
the plants and animals with whom we share 
theplanet. Some of the omissions are the rrsult 
of oversight. Many result from a particularly 
white,male,academic, eastern US,Eurocentrx 
bias that severely limits Hirsch's and Bloom's 
and Reagan's and Bennett's concept of Ameri- 
can culture. 
Therefore, since the list of what every 
American needs to know should most appro- 
priately be created by every American, I'd like 
to offer ten need-to-knows of my own. 

1 . I need to know why we think every Ameri- 
can student needs to take chemistry and 
physics in its typical, classical form. You 
may have seen an edition of 48 Hours this 
year that featured a very creative man who 
teaches in an inner-city school. Every year, 
this man works with more than 150 stu- 
dents, five days a week, nine months a year, 
attempting to teach chemistry. His evalua- 
tion is that he reaches "maybe one or two 
students a year." Doesn't this seem a sad 
waste of energy and ability - an exercise in 
frustration and the destruction of self-es- 
teem for both teacher and students? Could 
it be that this generic approach is bound to 
fail regardless of the ability of the teacher 
and the good intentions of the students? I 
need to know why this teacher's school 
can't find a means of presenting science 
concepts to its students in a relevant way. 

2. I need to know where Phil Gonzales thinks 
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all the inept math teachers will go 
when we put everyone in Jaime 
Escalante's calculus class. 

3. I need to know exactly who in the 
State Department of Education 
keeps insisting that we group stu- 
dents by age only. I'd like to talk to 
that person. 

4. I need to know why the institution 
of American education has to run 
good ideas into the ground. Ihap>- 
pen to find cooperative learning a 
very useful educational tool. I use 
it often - maybe 20% of the time. 
Now I find myself arguing against 
cooperative learning because so 
many administrators, consultants, 
and SDH evaluators insist that it's 
the only educational technique I 
can use. 

5- I need to know if the California 
Assessment Program actually mea- 
sures anything with its objective 
tests. Our students' CAP scores 
don'tevermatch any standardized 
test scores. They don't match scores 
on our district competency tests. 
This year, after a one-day work- 
shop and some donuts, our stu- 
dents scored 50 points higher than 
last year. What wonderful teach- 
ers we must be. And why have the 
people who developed the CAP 
writing measurement decided to 
dump 2,000 years of Western logic 
and organization? Talk about ram- 
pant pluralism. Students no longer 
think in traditional rhetorical forms 
like comparison-contrast or classi- 
fication. Instead we now have the 
autobiographical reflection and 
perhaps eventually the mnemonic 
mood piece. Is this a consequence 
of the fear all Califomians have 
about the way we speak - that 
jx?ople from other states are laugh- 
ing behind ourbacks-making jokes 
about California phrases like 
"Forsuredude," "Waytigut," and 
"Narly waves?" Behonest withme. 
I'm tough; I can take i I just need 
to know. 

6. I need to know why Oklahoma has 
abetter vocational program for stu- 
dents than California does, why 



Arkansas has a better pre-school 
program than California does, and 
why 33 states have mandated pro- 
grams to meet the needs of their 
gifted students and California 
doesn't. 

7. I need to know why Bill Glasser 
can't see the logical fallacies in his 
analogy about learning teams and 
athletic teams. Does he really be- 
lieve that team athletes don't have 
a unique interest and talent that 
binds them together? That athletic 
teams are hecerogeneously 
grouped? That the vast network of 
community resources supporting 
athletic programs is available to the 
regular classroom teacher? Get a 
grip. Bill. 

8. I need to know why all those people 
who quote Jeannie Oakes have 
never read Jeannie Oakes. 

9. I need to know why American busi- 
ness has a better plan to save kids 
than American education does. 
Nancy J. Perry, in the November 7 
issue ofForf unmasks, "If 80% of the 
products a company turns out were 
defective, would ihe chief execu- 
tive solve his problem by asking 
employees to work 20 minutes 
longer each day?" And I love her 
response, "Hardly." She gives a 
brief description of generic educa- 
tion at its worst and concludes that 
such educational experiences pro- 
duce "graduates with the forbear- 
ance needed for unskilled manual 
labor, but devoid of the problem- 
solving skills necessary for today's 
competitive workplace." 

10. If American education needs to be 
revised so badly, why do the Japa- 
nese want to buy it? Do they see 
something of value in it that we 
don't? 1 need to know. 

Even though not currently in favor 
at the California State Department of 
Education, there is another philoso- 
phy-one opposed to the generic nxxlel. 
This philosophy suggests that while 
all students share a number of com- 
mon needs, many studen ts have unique 
ncedsand thataddressingthose unique 



needs is just as essential as addressing 
the common needs. The philosophy 
supports neither a skills-based nor a 
literature-based curriculum. It insists 
on a student-based curriculum. It rec- 
ognizes that the strength of any culture 
is based on its diversity and adaptabil- 
ity. It encourages breadth rather than 
limits to content acquisition, apprecia- 
tion rather than mere recognition of 
culture, appropriately varied rather 
than lock-step pacing of students 
through the curriculum. The student- 
based philosophy suggests that some, 
but not all, students will benefit from 
the study of Mandarin; that some, but 
not all, students will benefit from pro- 
grams designed for pre-teen mothers; 
that some, but not all, will benefit from 
learning to test their own blood sugar; 
that some, but not all, will benefit so 
much from perfectionist-intervention 
programs that they will not commit 
suicide after finishing their first col- 
lege mid-term. 

The back fla p o f Hi rsch' s book con- 
cludes, "Thus even if a student has a 
basic competence in the English lan- 
guage, he or she has little chance of 
entering the American mainstream 
without knowing what a silicon chip is 
(sic) or when the Civil War wa s fought." 
Teachers who share the student-based 
philosophy believe that almost every- 
one will benefit from learning to use 
thecomputer asa tool. Many of them 
also know bigots replete with Civil 
War dates. They know that each of 
America'sethnicgroups brings xmique 
gifts to our culture that can be appreci- 
ated by all, but cannot and should not 
be attempted by all. They do not be- 
lieve that there was a time in America's 
past when all Americans spoke with 
one voice, but they do believe that 
there was a time when many - black 
people, oriental people, native Ameri- 
can people, female people, young 
people - had no voice in America at all . 

In the last, wonderful interviews 
that Joseph Campbell did with Bill 
Moyers, he said that the most impor- 
tant thing for people to do is "to follow 
yourbliss." T.iethousandsofmenand 
women in California who have become 
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teachers because they love children or because 
they love their subject matter (or both) are 
following their bliss. And as long as they are 
not beaten up too badly by "guidelines" and 
"frameworks" that demand obeisance, by off- 
the-shelf curricula that focus on trivia rather 
than Oil learning, and by whimsical assess- 



ment programs and fascist "quality indica- 
tors," I believe that they will instill in our 
children the essential American values that 
they model. I know that they will treat each 
child as a unique gem and that they will not 
insist on everyone having the same bliss at the 
same time. 



Don't Look Now, But a Sunset is on the Horizon 

by Jo Anne Viserta-Galinis 



Two yearsago the "new" GATE legislation 
reinstated the program and opened the doors 
to new districts. GATE was back in business, 
but the program was still tied to a sunset date. 
That means that the program will be reevalu- 
ated before 1995 (or the date pushed back). 
CAG is active on several fronts to bolster pro- 
grams statewide to assist districts with teacher 
training, to provide models, etc. It is easy to 
forget that a sunset approaches in just three 
more years. 

Complaints from around the state have 
come to the CAG office and to CAG regional 
representatives about GATE programs being 
dropped, cut, or changed to exclude certain 
grade levels or to include all students in a 
district as GATE students. 

We have heard about districts which re- 
ceive money for GATE programs but fail to 
address the needs of gifted and talented stu- 
dents in their reorganized site-based nrianage- 
ment plans. 

We have listened to numerous stories about 
districts with GATE programs that do not have 
a minimum 200 minutes a week of differenti- 
ated curriculum. We have heard about homo- 
geneous GATE programs in the elementary 
schools changed to heterogeneous groupings, 
of middle school programs changing class- 
room structures so they do not address the 
needs of GATE, and of high school honors 
programs totally eliminated. Parents have com- 
plained that programs have fallen apart, that 
districts have changed the programs, disre- 
garding their submitted GATE plans. 



CAG has heard verbally from educators 
and parents, but we have very little written 
documentation relating to the issues of the 
complaints. If you know of a GATE program 
that has been changed or eliminated, let us 
know in writing with documentation. Tell us 
specifically what your concerns are (e.g., iden- 
tification/eligibility, funding, grouping/class 
placement, continuity/articulation, curricu- 
lum) and also include the configuration of your 
district or school (i.e., number of students in the 
district, number of GATE identified students). 
List information concerning persons you have 
talked with and the response you have re- 
ceived at the school, district office, or state 
level. Include printed materials from your 
district that document these concerns (e.g., the 
GATE plan which has been approved by the 
California Department of Education, letters. 
Board of Education meeting minutes, newslet- 
ters). Tell us what action you or others have 
taken concerning these issues. 

We also need to hear more about those 
programs which are flourishing, which are 
challenging gifted and talented students with 
appropriate learning experiences. Brag about 
what you r district is able to do in these times of 
tight budgets and educational change. 

Let us hear from you with your good news 
and your bad. Send us supporting documents 
and help usbe ready to seek appropriate action 
in Sacramento. 

Jo Anne Viserta-Galinis is the Orange Region Parent 
Representative to the CAC Board. 
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Ability Grouping for Enrichment 

Across the five meta-analyses (Kulik & 
Kulik, 1982, 1984, 1990; Kulik, 1985; Vaughan, 
1990), the two best-evidence syntheses (Slavin, 
1987, 1990), and one ethnographic/survey re- 
search synthesis (Gamoran & Berends, 1987), 
the following conclusions can be drawn: 

1. While full-time ability grouping (tracking) 
for regular instruction makes no discern- 
ible d inference in the academic achievement 
of average and low-ability students (Slavin, 
1987, 1990; Kulik & Kulik, 1982, 1984, 1985, 
1990), it does produce substantial academic 
gains for gifted students enrolled full-time 
in special programs for the gifted and tal- 
ented (Kulik & Kulik, 1 982, 1 984, 1 985, 1 990; 
Vaughan, 1990). 

2. High-ability student groups have more ex- 
tensive plans to attend college and are more 
likely to enroll in college, but the research 
has not boon able to substantiate that this is 
directly influenced by grouping (Gamoran 
& Berends, 1987). Likewise, research has 
not been able to substantiate that there are 
marked differences in the quality of teach- 
ers who work with high-ability students or 
in the instructional strategies and learning 
time apportioned in such classes. It is prob- 
able that the substantial gains in achieve- 
ment reported for gifted and talented stu- 
dents in 6 of the 8 research syntheses is 
produced by the interaction of greater de- 
grees of learning potential, teachers who 
are interested in their students and in their 
subject, and the willingness of gifted stu- 
dents to learn while in a classroom with 
other interested, high-ability learners. 

3. Ability grouping for enrichment,esp>ecially 
when enrichment is part of a within-class 
ability grouping practice or as a pullout 
program, produces substantial academic 
gainsingeneralachievement, critical think- 
ing, and creativity for the gifted and tal- 
ented learner (Vaughan, 1990). 

4. Ability grouping, whether for regular in- 
struction or enrichment purposes, has little 
impact on gifted students' self-esteem. 
When full-time grouping is initiated, there 
is a slight decrease in esteem, but in special 
programs for gifted students, there are no 
changesin self-esteem (Kulik & Kulik, 1984, 
1990). Enrichn^nt pullout programs show 
only a small but positive increase in self- 
esteem (Vaughan, 1990). 



5. Ability grouping for the gifted produces a 
moderate improven>ent in attitude toward 
the subjects in which students are grouped. 
A moderate improvement in attitude to- 
ward subject has been found for all ability 
levels when homogeneously grouped on a 
full-time basis (Kulik & Kulik, 1982, 1990). 

6. Ability grouping is not synonjmious with 
''tracking^' (Slavin, 1987, 1990). It may take 
many forms beneficial to gifted learners, 
including full-time enrollment in special 
programs or classrooms for the gifted, 
regrouping for special subject instruction, 
cross-grade grouping for spjecific subjects 
or for the entire school curriculum, pullout 
groups for enrichment, and within-class 
ability grouping, as well as cluster group- 
ing (Kulik & Kulik, 1990). The major benefit 
of each grouping strat ^gy for students v/ho 
are gifted and talented isits provision of the 
format for enrichingor accelerating the cur- 
riculum they are offered (Kulik & Kulik, 
1990), It is unlikely that grouping itself 
causes academic gains; rather, what goes 
on in the group does. 

Cooperative Learning for 
Regular Instruction 

Across the two major meta-analyses (John- 
son, Maruyama, Johnson, Nelson, & Skon, 1 981 ; 
Johnson, Johnson, & Maruyama, 1983) and one 
best-evidence synthesis (Slavin, 1990) on the 
academic and nonacademic effects of mixed- 
ability cooperative grouping, the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Cooperative learning in mixed-ability 
groups for regular instruction cannot be 
shown to be academically beneficial for 
gifted and talented learners. Likewise, there 
is no research below the college level to 
support cooperative learning in like-ability 
groups for gi f ted students (Robinson, 1990). 

2. Although there is some evidence to support 
sizable academic effects for those forms of 
cooperative learning that incorporate indi- 
vidual task accountability (Slavin, 1990), 
little research has been reported which 
would allow this to be extrapolated to the 
gifted population. 

3. Although there issome evidence to support 
sizable affective outcomes for mixed -abil- 
ity cooperative learning, particularly for 
the acceptance of culturally diverse and 
academically handicapped students (John- 
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Option 



Effect Sizes Reported for Research-Supported 
Gifted Program Options 

Academic 
Effect Size 



Early Entrance to School .36 

Subject Acceleration .49 

Curriculum Compression (Compacting) .45 

Grade Skipping .78 

Enrichment (pullout) - curriculum extension .65 

Enriched Classes Ability Grouped .33 

Cross-grade Grouping (reading, math) .45 

Nongraded Classes 38 

Concurrent Enrollment .36 

Regrouping for Specific Instruction (reading, math) .34 

Advanced Placement .29 

Credit by Examination .75 

Cluster Grouping (specific differentiation) .62 

Separate Classes for Gifted .33 
Cooperative Learning 

Johnson's "Learning Together" 0 

Slavin's TGT .38 

Slavin's STL (combination) ,30 

Grade Telescoping .56 

Mentorship .42 



Note: The Effect Sizes listed cannot be directly compared with others in 
the table. Some represent one-time academic gains, while others may be 
possibly cumulative gains, progressively increasing the longer the 
practice is used. The quality of the criterion measures used varies greatly 
from practice to practice also, thereby confounding any cross-compari- 
sons to be made. 



Tablet 



son, Johnson & Maruyama, 1983; Slavin, 
1990), no research has been reported which 
would allow this to be extrapolated to the 
gifted population (Robinson, 1990), 

Grouping for Acceleration 

Across the one meta-analysis (Kulik & 
Kulik, 1984) and one best-evidence synthesis 
(Rogers, 1991) on accelerative practices for gifted 
students, the following conclusions about 
grouping for acceleration can be drawn: 
1. Grouping for the acceleration of curricu- 
lum for gifted students produces substan- 
tial academic gains for the forms of 
Nongraded Classrooms, Curriculum Com- 
pression (Compacting), Grade Telescoping 
(Rapid Progression at Junior or Senior High), 
Subject Acceleration, and Early Admission 
to College. Advanced Placement programs 



were found to produce moderate, nearly 
significant academic gains as well (Rogers, 
1991), 

2. Those forms of acceleration for which 
groups of gifted learners may be involved 
do not appear to have a direct impact on 
self-esteem, either positively or negatively 
(Kulik & Kulik, 1984; Rogers, 1991). It is 
apparent that a host of other environmen- 
tal, personological, and academic variables 
are more directly involved with changes in 
self-esteem. 

Recommendations for Practices 
Involving Ability Grouping 

Based on conclusions drawn from the re- 
search syntheses, the following guidelines are 
offered for educators who a re considering vari- 
ous grouping options for gifted students, 

GUIDELINE ONE: Students who arc aca- 
demically or intellectually gifted and talented 
should spend the majority of their school day 
with others of siirdlar abilities and interests. 
Discussion: What forms this option may take 
are open: Bo th general intellectual ability group- 
ing programs (such as School Within a School, 
Gifted Magnet Schools, Full-time Gifted Pro- 
grams, or Gifted Classrooms) and full-time 
grouping for special academic ability (such as 
Magnet Schools) have produced marked aca- 
demic achievement gains as well as moderate 
increases in attitude toward the subjects in 
which these students are grouped. 
GUIDELINE TWO: The Cluster Grouping of 
a small number of students, either intellectu- 
ally gifted or gifted in a similar academic do- 
main, within an otherwise heterogeneously 
grouped classroom can be considered when 
schools cannot support a full-time gifted pro- 
gram (either demographically, economically, 
or philosophically). 

Discussion: The "Cluster Teacher" must, how- 
ever, be sufficiently trained to work with gifted 
students, must be given adequate preparation 
tinrke, and must be willing to devote a propor- 
tionate amount of classroom time the direct 
provision of learning experiences for the clus- 
ter group. 

GUIDELINE THREE: In the absence of full- 
time gifted program enrollment, gifted and 
talented students might be offered specific 
group instruction across grade levels, accord- 
ing to their individual knowledge acquisition 
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in school subjects, either in conjunction with 
cluster grouping or in its stead. 
Discussion: This "cross-grade grouping'" op- 
tion has been found effective for the gifted and . 
talented in both single subject and full-tinrke 
programming (i.e., Nongraded Classrooms). 
GUIDELINE FOUR: Students who are gifted 
and talented should be given experiences in- 
volving a variety of appropriate acceleration- 
based options, which may be offered to gifted 
students as a group or on an individual basis. 
Discussion: It is, of course, important to con- 
sider the social and psychological adjustment 
of each student for whom such options are 
being considered, as well as cognitive capabili- 
ties in making theoptimal match to the studenf s 
needs, 

GUIDELINE FIVE: Students who are gifted 
and talented should begiven experiences which 
involve various forms of enrichment that ex- 
tend the regular school curriculum, leading to 
the more complete development of concepts, 
principles, and generalizations. 
Discussion: This enrichment could be provided 
within the classroom through numerous cur- 
riculum delivery models currently used in the 
field, or in the form of cirichmcnt pullout ^ 
programs. 

GUIDELINE SIX: Mixed-ability Cooperative 
Learning should be used sparingly for stu- 
dents who are gifted and talented, perhaps 
only for social skills development programs. 
Discussion: Until evidence is accumulated that 
this form of Cooperative Learning provides 
academic outcomes similar or superior to the 
various forms of ability grouping, it is impor- 
tant to continue with the grouping practices 
that are supported by research. 
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Self Reliance and Gifted Education 



by Julie Drummond 



People ask me all of the time, "Why did 
you go to college early?" That's a difficult 
question because the answer is not something 
straightforward that can be explained suffi- 
ciently in two sentences. I think that a person's 
education is one of the most important things 
there island as such, it should be thought about 
carefully. Each individual should follow the 
course that will be most beneficial to her own 
education. I knew deep down that the course 
I was on, public school, was not right for me. 
Whether it was the particular school I was 
attending or the system in general, I don't 
know, but it wasn't right. To give you some 
idea of why I choose the EEP (Early Entrance 
Program). I have decided to begin with some of 
my favorite quotes, and explain what the quote 
means to me with regard to a good education. 
The quote is from Emerson, and it's short, but 
1 think it is one of the truest statements ever 
made. 

"Discontent is the want of self-reliance." 

"Discontent". . . that's a pretty vague word. 
Discontentment is what I was feeling quite a lot 
in junior high school. Discontentment with my 
education, "The teacher thinks I'm a smart- 
aleck, the kids think I'm a geek, and to top i t all 
off, my grades are dropping because I'm bored 
out of my mind!" Discontentment with my 
social life, "My classmates want everyone to 
try to be exactly like they are, but when I do try, 
they just laugh at me. I'm not exactly the right 
sort of person to wear a lot of make up and have 
what I call 'tall hair'." What I've come to realize 
is that discontentment did, in fact, stem from a 
lack of self-reliance. When I started Transition 
School, which is the EEP prep year, I don't 
think I could have given this analysis, but I do 
know that I was thrilled to hear a part of one of 
the orientation lectures which said, "Here, ex- 
ternal standards that define the general teen 
subcultural don't matter much. Here, you will 
be valued chiefly for two things, your human 
dccency,and how j/ouusc,orcarry, your mind." 

Although, in my opinion, self-reliance is 
one of the most important things to be encour- 
aged in a student, that student should set 
straight exactly what self-reliance does and 
doesn't mean. It should not be taken to mean 



trying to do everything by oneself and not 
asking for help when it's necessary. It also 
doesn't mean being closed-minded to every 
opinion except for those which are already 
familiar. Translating self-reliance in those ways 
is something which should be stopped before 
someone gets the mistaken idea that asking a 
question is a sign of incompetence or depen- 
dence, I don't think if s possible for anyone to 
be well educated or to get where she v%^ants to 
go in life without asking many people for help 
and without being exposed to and analyzing 
many opinions different from those which she 
might already hold. 

On the other hand, self-reliance should be 
encouraged in the form of having the self- 
confidence to speak out in class, to ask a ques- 
tion when there is confusion or doubt, to give 
an opinion during an open discussion, and 
even, if if s appropriate, to argue (perhaps a 
better word is debate) for what one thinks is 
true. 

Another kind of self-reliance, which I think 
is the most important kind, is having the confi- 
dence to be yourself, to be an independent 
individual who isn't very concerned with what 
other people want you to be or how other 
people think you should act. One thing people 
sometimes say to me when they find out that I 
started college early, is, "Don't you fell you 
missed out on a part of childhood?" I just feel 
like saying to these people, and sometimes I do, 
"What do you mean, 'missed out on', and why 
do you speak of my childhood as if it were 
over?" Childhood isn't a time period with 
definite boundaries. Childhood is a state of 
mind, and a good one, in which the imagina- 
tion can run free and many society-caused 
inhibitions are forgotten. As long as the state 
isn't a constant one, childhood is not equiva- 
lent to immaturity, and students need to be 
reassured that acting childish at times doesn't 
mean that they are immature, or in popular 
terminology, "book smart,but not street smart." 

For me, becoming self-reliant goes along 
with finding out who I am. During school is a 
great time for a person to find out mon. :bout 
who she is. Students already have some idea 
about who they are. They know what they like 
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and what they don't, and they know, as do 
their instructors, that they have the intelligence 
to examine many different views and values 
and to come to logical conclusions about what 
they agree with and what they don't. School is 
a time when people get exposure to adults 
other than their parents and to other students 
with diverse backgrounds. They should be 
encouraged to explore new ideas and beliefs, 
and examine many different options for the 
present and the future. 

Asa way of learning about themselves and 
gaining self-reliance, I think that students 
should get involved with projects such as vol- 
unteering to help feed the homeless, or clean 
up the planet The importance of letting them 
know that they can get involved with what 
happens to them as members of a community 
cannot be stressed enough. By being encour- 
aged to write letters to politicians, or to get a 
group together for a discussion, or to write an 
editorial if they have a strong opinion about 
something, they arc being shown that not be- 
ing able to vote, or having opinions different 
from those held by influential adults aiOund 
them, doesn't mean thai iheir vuiccb can'l un- 
heard as clearly as anyone else's. 

Another major application of self-reliance 
is to live your life, and not the one you think 
you should live. From the time I was in second 
grade until the beginning of my freshman year 
in college, I was positive that I wanted to be a 
surgeon. Everyoneseemed so happy aboutmy 
interest in medicine, that I stopped really think- 
ing about it, and the answer "surgeon" just 
p>opped out whenever anyone asked about my 
career plans. Then the summer before my 
freshman year in college, I got my first profes- 
sional acting job. I became completely ob- 
sessed with acting and decided, to the com- 
plete dismay of my parents, to get my bacheloi''s 
degree in speech communications and become 
a professional actress. This caused major tur- 
moil. I heard thingslikc, "What a waste of your 
intelligence!" and, "Why don't you concen- 
trate on getting a real job where you can earn 
some money!" Being sort of a stubborn type, 
comments such as these inade me even more 
adamantaboutmygoal. Then, about six months 
later, after having taken an introductoiy an- 
thropology course, I made a big mind change 
and decided that I wanted to be an archaeolo- 
gist. I took some more classes, and later made 
a slight change, finally declaring an official 
major in physical anthropology. 



Changing my mind that many times has 
taught me a lot, and has given me a fairly well- 
rounded education so far. What I think should 
be conveyed to students is a warning about 
letting other people decide for them what they 
are going to do. They should be encouraged to 
rely on their own feelings and taught that there 
is no such thing as a job which is a "waste of 
their intelligence/' If that's what someone 
wants to do, then if s fine. A gifted person 
shouldn't feel as though she has to pursue a 
stereotypically "gifted career" such as medi- 
cine, law, or scientific research. If she wants to, 
thaf s fine, but no one should feel compelled to 
do so. 

Another thing that a lot of intelligent people 
face is an idea that, as bright people, they are 
supposed to be the best at everything they do. 
Students need to be reassured that no one is 
good at everything, and it's up to them as 
individuals to be self-confident enough to take 
risks, knowing that they might not always 
succeed. It's not necessary to lie to them by 
telling them that grades are not important, 
because, asyou know,anyuniversityorgradu- 
alc piOgram is going to look at grades. How- 
ever, people need to realize that their educa- 
tion is more important than any grade. If 
someone bombs a class gradewise, but that 
person learned something from it, then the 
class has been a success. Thedanger if this isn't 
learned is that an intelligent person, in order to 
have a good GPA, or in order to keep up a 
"smart" image, will take classes only if she is 
sure she will succeed. This will not add very 
much, if an y thing, to her education. It is ridicu- 
lous to take a class in which all that is learned 
is already known, just so someone can add 
another A+ to the report card. People should 
be encouraged to be sel f-reliant by going out on 
a limb and taking a class in a subject they've 
never had before, or a subject the/ve had 
trouble with before - they might even discover 
something new to major in! 

I don't think that there is any one correct 
way to educate people. There are, however, a 
few things that are important to emphasi2X?. 
Creativity is a must on any level. Whether it is 
in the form of creative writing, or putting on 
skits, or whatever, the creative process is an 
imp>ortant part of the learning process as a 
whole. Creativity can also be taught in the 
form of problem solving. Oneof the best things 
1 did in elementary and junior high school was 
called Texas Future Problem Solving (obvi- 
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ously, I was living in Texas at the tin>e). A 
group of five students was given a wide-range 
probl enn (overcrowding in prisons, for example) 
and a brief summary of the situation. We were 
then given a certain amount of time to brain- 
storm 20 problems. We then made up criteria 
for choosing the problem we wished to deal 
with. We chose one problem and then 
brainstormed 20 solutions. Again making up 
our own criteria, we chose the best solution and 
elaborated on it. Every aspect of the exercise 
was time limited, and we learned how to pri- 
oritize and brainstorm efficiently. This kind of 
exercise, since it applies to current problems, is 
interesting to students and is about as far from 
"busywork" as you can get. 

Another aspect of education is individual 
work versus group work. Students need to be 
taught using both techniques. One big contro- 
versy is whether or not students should always 
be grouped according to ability. There are two 
obvious sides to this issue. One - the slower 
students should not be pushed faster than they 
can go, nor should the faster students be held 
back. On the other hand, putting students into 
groups by ability gives them an immediate, 
and damaging stereotype - the "dummies" or 
the "brains" or the "average kids." I don't 
think that either argument is entirely wrong or 
right. Students need to learn how to work in 
groups with people on different levels, and yet, 
they also need to be able to find their own pace 
and work at it. One thing that I think should be 
avoided at all costs is forming an "elite" group 
out of the brightest students or a "remedial" 
group out of those students who need the most 
extra help. Both of these titles are equally 
unhealthy, especially in junior high school, 
where people's opinions mean the most. 

I think that one incredibly important skill 
that should be learned in school is how to deal 
with different types of classroom situations. 
Dealing with this area can also serve as a solu- 
tion to the grouping problem. Students should 
leam how to take notes in a large-group, lec- 
ture situation. This, besides keeping an entire 
group together, teaches them how to take clear, 
concise notes, and how to write down any 
questions so that they can be asked at the end of 
the presentation without having to interrupt 
the lecturer. Small group seminars are equally 
important. The imp)ortant thing is not letting 
two or three people do all of the talking. The 
key is not shutting up the talkers, but encour- 



aging, even forcing, the silent ones to contrib- 
ute to the discussion. 

Up to this point I have been talking purely 
about the academic aspects of education. You 
know as well as I do, however, that education 
doesn't stop when the bell rings. Important 
also to building self-reliance is having respon- 
sibilities - feeling independent and trusted. 
Needless to say most "professional" jobs are 
not available to the under-15 age group, but 
that doesn't cut out all opportunities for re- 
sponsibility. Young children can be assigned 
specific tasks at home, such as housecleaning, 
feeding pets, and helping with meal prepara- 
tion. Older kids can babysit, do yardwork, or 
have a paper route. Regardless of the specific 
task, it should be encouraged, but still remain 
voluntary. 

Another aspect of nonclassroom educa- 
tion is hobbies. I am a firm believer in the idea 
that the hobbies which one pursues help to 
develop that person's character. A person who 
reads a lot will most likely have a large vocabu- 
lary and an active imagination. Someone who 
plays sports wiil be physically fit and work 
well in teams, while someone who spends a lot 
of time with computers might become very 
good at programming, or just dealing with 
computers in general (a very important skill!). 
Even hobbies that are sometimes considered 
unhealthy (for example, watching television) 
can be useful in small doses. The important 
thing here is balance. Any hobby is unhealthy 
if it is all that a person does. If a child shows a 
particularly strong a ttraction to a certain hobby, 
don'tprevent her from doing it. Encourage her 
to become involved with other things as well. 

Basically, what I've been trying to convey 
to you is the ?dea that a good education is 
possible for any child, regardless of his or her 
specific strengths or weaknesses. For the most 
part, even young children know what is right 
for their particular needs. A good general rule 
to follow might be: independence with guid- 
ance, working toward a goal of self-reliance. 
The benefits of a good education are limitless: 
better schools, better jobs, and a sense of per- 
sonal achievement that only the independent 
can experience. It certainly doesn't create per- 
fect people, but it does encourage them to leam 
from their mistakes and get back on their feet 
again after a fall. This world's future is its most 
precious natural resource, and the more self- 
reliant it is, the longer it will last. 
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Announcement of Research Program 

Problems and Patterns in Families of Gifted Children 



by Richard S. Swart 



A nnou ncemen t ofthefollaanng projec t 
has been approved by the Board of the 
California Association for the Gifted. Mr. 
Swart is a CAG member who serves on the 
At'Risk Committee. 

Purpose of Study 
A project in applied family therapy 
research by Richard Swart, MSW at the 
Mental Research Institute, Inc. (MRI) 
in Palo Alto, California, will seek to 
identify and describe common prob- 
lem patterns that exist in families of 
gifted and talented children. Through 
[ho use of a family therapy process 
with a reflecting team (observers who 
then give feedback to the family and 
therapist in the presence of the family), 
attempts will be made to design brief 
and effective techniques of family coun- 
seling to deal with these issues. All 
researchers are trained professional 
psychotherapists. MRI is an interna- 
tional training site. At times partici- 
pants may include physicians, psy- 
chologists, anthropologists, and as- 
sorted faculty members from universi- 
ties around the globe, all under the 
supervision of licensed psychologists. 
Mr. Swart will be a member of all 
therapy teams and is the chief re- 
searcher. 

It is hoped that these techniques 
will advance the knowledge base of 
the gi f ted counseling li tera tu re . A t thi s 
point, almost all techniques were de- 
veloped through interaction with 
white,middleclassfamiliesin theMid- 
west. We are especially interested in 
working with minority families, non- 
traditional family groups (including 
lesbian and homosexual couples rais- 
ing children), economically deprived 
families, etc. This docs not mean, how- 
ever, that more traditional families are 
not welcome to participate. Much of 
the research literature utilizes struc- 
tural models of family therapy. This 
project will utilize techniques from the 



narrative and constructivistic schools 
of family therapy, which are at the 
cutting edge of critical thinking about 
families. There is also no literature 
documenting brief counseling tech- 
niques with this population. This 
project will be time limited. 

Dates of Study 
The study will begin immediately 
and continue until April 30, 1992. Fami- 
lies already enrolled may be followed 
until the end of May, but no new fami- 
lies will be accepted after April 30, 
1992. 

Requirement for Partidj^ation 

Families who have a child who is 
identified as Gifted and Talented by a 
local school district, or who has been 
tested by a licensed psychologist and 
scores above the 98th f)ercentile on a 
standard intelligence battery, may par- 
ticipate. Neither MRI nor Mr. Swart 
will testorassessany child. This project 
is not involved in the controversy over 
identification practices. It is hoped 
that local school districts will have uti- 
lized gender- and culture-sensitive test- 
ing methods. 

While no specific type of problem 
is being sought, examples of problems 
affecting families can include: depres- 
sion, family conflict, severe under- 
achievement,perfectionism,eatingdis- 
orders, school refusal, aggressive or 
oppositional behavior, self-mutilation, 
suicide, severe marital conflict due to 
school problems, etc. The identified 
problem must in some way relate to 
the child's education and /or gifted- 
ness. Ideally families will not cur- 
rently be seeing another therapist. If 
they are, they will only be considered 
for a consultation appointment. 

Obligation of the Family 
This project is free of charge to the 
family or school district. All members 



of the immediate family must be avail- 
able for serviceat either 1 :30 PM or 4:00 
PM on Tuesday afternoons. Families 
must agree to video and audio taping. 
The family must agree to a three-month 
follow-up interview to be conducted 
over the phone. Access to testing and 
to school records for the follow-up 
period must also be granted. Families 
will have the right to refuse broadcast 
of video tapes outside of the MRI facil- 
ity or Mr. Swarf s office. 

Services will be time limited. It is 
anticipated that no more than eight 
sessions will be given to any family. 
Many families will be seen only one to 
three times. Fauiilies have the right to 
terminate treatment at any time. A 
limited number of families will also be 
seen for consultation appointments 
only and no follow up will be offered 
by the agency or Mr. Swart after the 
consultation. This is designed to allow 
participation of families who may be 
geographically distan t from the agency. 

MRI and Mr. Swart will screen all 
families before accepting the case. We 
reserve the right to refuse any family 
without cause. Once all available slots 
are filled a waiting list will be main- 
tained. Families will have the option 
of filling out surveys for the purpose of 
a waitinglist comparison group. How- 
ever, since this is not an empirical study, 
no randomization will be attempted. 
Once a family is accepted, they will be 
scheduled in the next available slot. 

For further information 
ContactMr.Swartdirectly. I>onot 
contact the Mental Research Institute 
as no one there is available to answer 
questions. You may reach Mr. Swart at 
CPC Hospital during working hours 
at510/796-1100or through hisanswer- 
ing service after hours at 408 / 322-4366. 
His mailing address is: 
39021 Sundale Drive 
Frenx)nt, CA 94538 
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REVIEWS 



Stick up for Yourself! 

Every Kid's Guide to 
Personal Power and Self- 
Esteem 

by Gershen Kaufman and Lev Raphael 

Reviewed by Todd H. Bellinger 



Introojiction 
In the- . book section, titled 'To 
PareT-ts and Teachers/' the authors 
state that "personal power and posi- 
tive self-esteem are si • t> \t can be 
learned .right along w rv.y'i ■ tg, writ- 
.ng, and arithmetic." 

C ^tents 
This 76-pa^c . ..perback is divided 
into the following thematic sections: 
Being Resp. - -^le, Making Choices, 
Getting to Kno^ Yourself, Getting and 
Using Power in Your Relationshipsand 
Your Life, How to Live Happily Ever 
After, and Learning to Like Yourself. 

Strengths 
Stick Up for Yourself! is a generally 
effective learning tool because of its 
readability and its real-life behavioral 
examples. Written in succinctly- 
phrased language, while avoiding jar- 
gon and complex vocabulary^ the book 
makesquick enjoyable reading for stu- 
dents from pre-teen through adult. 
Also appealing to the reader is the 
brevity of the topic development and 
the book itself. Enhancing its readabil- 
ity are the real-life negative behavior 
examples. These situations include 
both female and male central charac- 
ters, whose behaviors are common to 
"every kid," not just those from dys- 
functional families. Because this book 
is easy to read for a great range of 
readers and uses characters and be- 
havior examples common to the hu- 
man experience, Stick Up for Yourself! is 
a generally effective learning tool. 




Weaknesses 

In my opinion. Stick up for Yourself! 
needs positive behavior examples, a 
clearer visual presentation, and a 
greater use of multi-modal learning 
activities. Thoughof excellent quality, 
the behavior examples are almost en- 
tirely negative, portraying people as 
not "stickingup for themselves." Posi- 
tive examples which show people us- 
ing their "personal power" would sig- 
nificantly improve the book's effec- 
tiveness. 

The use of drama, art, music, and 
physical activities for topic explora- 
tion and development would make the 
book more appealing and more effec- 
tive for a wider scope of readers. (The 
teacher's edition does provide some 
variety, but most involve listing, dis- 
cussion, and some role-piaying.) 

Conclusion 

"The next time the other kids tease 
him, Peter looks them straight in the 
eye and says, Tven if you think so, I 
don't. And my opinion is the only one 
that counts. I know myself a lot better 
than you do.' Peter knows not to give 
anyone else the power to determine 
how he feels." 

As it is for all people, the "persona 
power" Peter has claimed for himself 
can be learned. This book can effec- 
tively teach many students, pre-teen 
through adult, the crucial skills which 
promote "the self-esteem and personal 
power" learned by Peter. 

Free Spirit Publishing, Minneapo- 
lis, 1990, $8.95. 
Todd Bellinger is an eighih-grade Language 

and History teacher at Twin Hills School, 
Sebastopol, CA. 



The 1992 California 
History Calendar 

Compiled and written by Jim Silverman, 

Reviewed by Jo Anne Viserta-Galinis 

Did you know that Christmas Day 
1849 was the famous San Francisco 
Fire or that on August 18, 1860a 100-lb. 
gold nugget was found near Sierra 
City? 

These, and other arcane facts, can 
be found in the 1992 California History 
Calendar, a must for anyone who en- 
joys history. The black and white, 12" 
by 15" fold-out calendar includes a 
wealth of historical information about 
events which occurred in California, 
from 1542 to the present The author 
lists historical events for each day of 
the month on one side of the fold-out 
while presenting upcoming "history 
da/' events in various locations in Cali- 
fornia for 1992. 

For each month there is a picture 
and a listing of who did what or what 
event occurred on each date. Readers 
will want to go directly to their own 
birth dates to see what took place on 
that date in history many years ago. 
Silverman has drawn upon many 
sources for this information, which 
makesthiscalendara particularly good 
reference piece for students studying 
California history. 

Instructions on how to play three 
different games using the calendar are 
also included, as well as a "find the 
mistake" contest (which awards the 
winners a 1993 calendar), a California 
History Festivals Hotline for event up- 
dates, and an invitation to readers to 
submit important and interesting 
events which will involve aspects of 
Califomiahistory for 1993. The calen- 
dar retails for $12.95 and can be ob- 
tained through The California Kids 
History Catalog, 707/996^77. 

Jo Anne Viserta-Galinis is the Orange 
Region Parent Representative. 
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Progress Toward Parity 



Cultural Diversity in Gifted Education: 
A Better Chance at Succeeding 



Why is it that, since the inception of gifted 
programs,discussionsofcuIturaI diversity have 
arisen time and time again? What have we 
learned during each cycle of attention to this 
issue? Why docs it appear each time that we're 
addressing something new? Why do we seem 
unable, on a broad scale, to do the creative 
problem solving we teach our students and to 
move beyond the stage of sensing problems 
and challenges toward solutions? 

It would be easy to allow the external pres- 
sures of increasing numbers of ethnic student 
populations, requirements of legislation, and 
district demands for equity in gifted education 
to provide the rationale for revisiting the issue 
of cultural diversity with renewed determina- 
tion. The danger of acting solely out of this 
rationale is that it encourages a lack of effort 
towards lasting approaches, ones that require 
acting out of conviction. If our habit had been 
to do the right thing, then our successes would 
be obvious and we would be able to tolerate the 
need to work for further progress on this issue. 
When we act in response to mounting external 
piessures, our attempts tend to be superficial 
and short-lived. 

We prefer to examine some substantial, 
though less frequently acknowledged, beliefs 
and attitudes that can be used as excuses for 
our failures and can become insurmountable 
barriers to effective thought, planning, and 
action. 



Elinor Smith and Rosa Perez 

Barrier #1: Equity in gifted programs is a 
difficult problem and a growing one. 

Where this view is prevalent, the task be- 
comes more troublesome and even impossible, 
often preventing any reasonable action from 
being taken. The targeted populations them- 
selves come to be seen as the "problem." 

A more helpful way of looking at equity in 
gifted programs, when we are speaking about 
diverse populations, is to recognize this as 
simply one aspect of a guiding principle of 
gifted education - equity or equality of oppor- 
tunity to leam. Programs for gifted students 
exist in order to provideopportunities usually 
guaranteed to all students, but which the stan- 
dard curriculum does not provide for gifted 
students - opportunities to grow and leam at a 
level of challenge commensurate with their 
potential, to develop the skills of leammg-to- 
leam, and to become high-level producers and 
performers. 

Giftedness, b • its very nature, expresses 
Itself in groups of gifted students in a multi- 
tudeof ways. Gifted education providesequal- 
ity of opportunity to learn amidst this diver- 
sity. How is equity any different when it comes 
to culturally diverse gifted students? Incorpo- 
rating differences should be a piece of cake for 
us. We, in gifted education, should have writ- 
ten the book on equity! 
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Jean Drum 



First it was the melting pot. People from all parts of the earth came 
to America, independent thinkers who wanted freedom, farmers who 
wanted land, the persecuted who wanted safety, the poor who wanted 
a better life. When they came, speaking many different tongues, cooking 
many different foods, cherishing many different traditions, it was 
assumed, both by these newcomers and those who already lived here, 
that the best thing that could happen was that they would all turn into 
Americans. They would become speakers of English, they would learn 
to eat the foods that were eaten here, and they would adopt the habits 
and lifestyle of their new home. Not that the ways they brought with 
them would entirely disappear - not at all. Instead they would blend 
together with what was here and add to it, producinga new culture. ITie 
English of America would become lively with new words and phrases. 
American dinner tables would be set with dishes from the four comers, 
adapted to use what will grow here and shaped to American tastes, but 
definitely exciting and cosmopolitan. Everyone would celebrate the 
Fourth of July with fervor, but other holidays, folk songs, or ways would 
add to the fun. It seemed like a wonderful idea at the time -a new culture 
for a new world. 

Then we began to question this idea. Did we really want to mix it 
all up into one grand goulash (or misch-masch or Mulligan stew), a 
whole new flavor, but one where the individual spices got lost in the 
whole? Perhaps, we said, what we really want is a crisp vegetable salad. 
The veggies are separate, we can recognize them, appreciate their 
differences, but at the same time they're all together in the same bowl, 
united by a tasty dressing. Surely, we said, it's possible to keep intact 
everything we brought with us and preserve it, and still build new lives 
as Americans. We began to vision ourselves as a vital, varied culture, 
where differencesare appreciated and cherished even as common goals 
are shared. 

It's not easy to be a multi-cultural, multi-lingual, multi-valued 
country. It's especially not easy to set up an educational system in that 
kind of country. Most of all, it's not easy to be sure that this educational 
system really educates, that is, draws out of each student his or her full 
potential of talent and worth. We are trying, though, and we won't be 
satisfied until we feel that every student is getting the best possible 
chance. We'll need to be very gifted and talented to rise to the challenge, 
but isn't that what we're all about? 
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Submission ot material 

CAG encourages all interested parties to submit 
artides for publication. All submissions will be given 
careful consideration. Photos and camera-ready art 
work are particularly desirable. Send all material vvith 
your name, address, and phone number to Jean Drum, 
Communicator Editor, 7822 Bel grave Avenue, Garden 
Grove, CA 92641, 714/663-6584. 

Reprinting of materials 

Artides app>caring in the Communicator may be re- 
printed as desired unless marked by ©or reprinted from 
another source. PleasecredittheCommunicflior and send 
a copy of your newsletter or journal containing the 
reprint to the Editor. 
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PRESIDENT'S COLUMN 



Letter from the Governor 



At the recent conference, Maureen DiMarco read t\ie 
following letter from Governor Pete Wilson. 




Sandra Knplan 



One of the mo?', prevalent features of con- 
temporary education is change. Whether de- 
fined as restructuring or reform, the concept of 
change evokes questions, presents challenges, 
and creates discomfort. One inevitable feature 
of change is the domino effect; as general edu- 
cation changes, gifted education also changes. 
Resistance to this change process produces an 
attempt to find "the enemy," the culprit, or the 
factors responsible for the changes that are 
taking place. The enemy can be real or ficti- 
tious. The enemy can be individuals or institu- 
tions. The enemy can simply be "the times." 
Regardless, identifying the enemy will not al- 
ter the changes in progress. 

However, there are some things which will 
not change. These things need to become the 
focus oi our attention and should direct our 
efforts. One thing that will not change is the 
presence of gifted students in our school. An- 
other thing that will not change is the right of 
these gifted students to an education that chal- 
lenges them. 

Most importantly, the need of educators to 
defend their concern and efforts to provide 
opportunity for gifted students doesn't change. 
A parent or educator should not have to apolo- 
gize for recognizing and responding to gifted 
students. A real enemy is the lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of those who put educators of 
the gifted on the defensive. Concern for the 
educational needs of gifted students should 
not take the form of resistance to educational 
changes in general or in gifted progranns. 

There are positive consequences of general 
educational changes for gifted students and 
programs. For example, 

• authentic testing removes the ceiling on 
performance that hindered true assessment 
of the gifted student's abilities. 

• articulation of standards could ensure the 
types of educational responsibilities educa- 
tors of the gifted have long advocated for 
these students. 

There are many advantages to gifted edu- 
cation in becoming a partner in educational 
changel 




Office of the Governor 
State of California 
January 10, 1992 
To: California Association for the Gifted 

I am pleased to extend a warm welcome to 
all those who have gathered for your 1992 
Annual Conference, being held in Long Beach. 

The education of our youth is among our 
most vital responsibilities, one which can only 
be met through the cooperative efforts of all 
those individuals and organizations dedicated 
to making this goal become reality. Providing 
quality, comprehensive educational opportu- 
nities for all citizens i s an important task, and as 
Governor, I am determined to do what is nec- 
essary to ensure that California's education 
system remains second to none. 

The quality of our educational institutions 
is a direct influence on the type of academic 
experience that students enjoy, and you are to 
be commended for your efforts over the years 
to support many of the Golden State's most 
gifted students. For three decades, your orga- 
nization has made valuable contributions, and 
I am confident that you will continue to meet 
these important needs and continue to contrib- 
ute to our global reputation for educational 
excellence. 

To all in attendance, please accept my verv 
best wishes for a successful conference. 

Sincerely, 
Pete Wilson 
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Keeping Kids First 



by Maureen DiMarco 

highlights of the keynote address at the 30th annual CAG conference 




Maureen DiMarco 



Times have changed for California, and 
schools, as a result, have had times change for 
them. Most particularly, times have changed 
for kids. The/re not times that I think are 
particularly nice for kids and the outcomes are 
becoming more evident everyday. Yet where 
can you go where you don't hear someone 
telling you kids come first? Kids come first. We 
have to make kids come first. That rhetoric is 
everywhere. I'm encouraged by it. Presidents 
say it, governors say it, legislators say it, voters 
say it in the polls over and over again, the 
school boards say it, the teachers, the adminis- 
trators. We're all saying it in the school com- 
munity, but saying it, as the old saying goes, 
doesn't make it so. And clearly in this country, 
saying it has not made it so. 

Consider, just partially, some of the statis- 
tics. In this country today, the richest country 
in the world, every eight seconds of a school 
day, a child drops out. Every 26 seconds a child 
runs away. Every 47 seconds a child is abused. 
Every 67 seconds a teenager gives birth. Every 
seven minutes a child is arrested for a drug 
offense. Every 37 minutes a child is killed or 
injured by a gun. Every 53 minutes in this 
country, this wealthy country, a child dies of 
poverty. Every single day in the United States 
of America over 100,000 children are homeless. 
And every single day in our homeland, six 
teenagechildren commit suicide. If "kidscome 
first" is to mean anything, we should be galva- 
nized, absolutely galvanized as a society to 
change those statistics, those dreadful statis- 
tics. But in order to do that we have to change 
them at their source. 

There are those who believe that if only we 
change the look of our system, if only we rear- 
range the delivery or the curriculum we can 
forget about addressing the needs of kids else- 
where. When my office-inventoried children 
and youth programs in this state, we quickly 
saw the results of that attitude. We took all the 
programs and we plotted a matrix. We had one 
axis starting at zero, prebirth, and going up to 
adulthood. And on the other side we had all 
the issue areas affecting children: recreation, 
health, mental health, family, juvenile justice. 



Then we took the programs for kids that exist 
in the state of California and we put them on a 
matrix based on the issue area and what age i t's 
supposed to serve. And I want you to know 
that we don't have a box or a piece of paper big 
enough to list all the programs that are ta rgeted 
for children in ninth through twelfth grades. 
But it's a very sparse scattergram in young 
years when the problems start. Clearly the 
state has succumbed to the notion that all kids' 
issues can be fixed in the curriculum in grades 
9 through 12. And I must tell you, I have yet to 
see the curriculum or instruction methodology 
that cures child abuse or poverty or neglect or 
chronic illness. I don't care what grade you 
add it to, it has to start younger. 

The real help for our kids, the real way we 
make kids come first, is not to keep changing 
the look of our delivery system but to insure 
that our total society and our government start 
addressing all of the causes and all of the 
problems we see come to our classrooms each 
day. The problems of our children, the bur- 
dens that they carry are not caused by the 
school, they are brought to the classroom. We 
must not be timid or defensive as educators or 
as parents. We must educate our communities 
about the human and financial cost of kids not 
coming fir?; in this state. In order for us to do 
that, in order for us to have the credibility to do 
that, it's going to entail some risks. It's going to 
require some change in our behavior, in our 
advocacy. It's going to n:ean that we have to 
take ownership of all of the problems that 
preclude kids from coming first. 

A questioner at a recent meeting stated in 
very jominous tones, that the ever growing 
numbers of children who do not speak English 
are sapping the strength of the educational 
system and we should do something about 
that. vVhen are we going to recognize that 
California is the richest diamond mine on this 
planet! We have in our midst the potential for 
the most phenomenal multilingual, multi-cul- 
tural work force of tomorrow - if only we 
choose to mine those diamonds and develop 
them and give them that opportunity to shine, 
instead of seeing them as problems in our 
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midst. They arc not problems, they are 
our hope for the future we want for all 
of our children. We must make sure 
that our neighbors, the ones we don't 
like to talk to because they don't like 
schools or kids, understand what's 
going on with the kids in this country. 
Find a way to convince them. Unless 
we do, we are doomed. We must make 
sure that every single person in this 
country knows that the failure to in- 
vest time, effort, energy, and resources 
in our children, builds a debt that is 
going to be paid, no question about it. 
Indeed, we are paying for it now. 

We know that kids impact and are 
impacted by every part of the budget. 
We will have far more credibility when 
we are able to stand up and say money 
for health must be spent, even if it 
means wedon't get as much for educa- 
tion right now, because, if we don't 
have healthy children coining to our 
classrooms, I don't care how much we 
teach or how many materials we 
have, we can't educate that child. We 
in public education know the children 
better thananyoneelse and thoseneeds 
stare us in the face every day. When 
we broaden our advocacy for children 
into all areas and have the courage to 
stand, even when we know it means 
we may not get all that we need, our 
focus on what the child needs will pay 
off not only for the child but also for the 
system and the professionals who are 
struggling so hard to meet an ever 
increasing burden. 

Together we must, as educators 
and as people who care about kids, be 
together. It is absolutely vital, more 
now than it has ever been in our his- 
tory, that we cease our endless public 
warfare in the education system. Ev- 
ery time teachers attack the board, or 
the board attacks the administrators, 
or the administrators attack the teach- 
ers, the public does not take sides. They 
don't believe the teachers over the 
board, or the board over the adminis- 
trators, or the administrators over the 
teachers. They believe all the charges. 
The cumulative effect is that they be- 
lieve noneofusare any good. We have 
to stop that. We must be together. We 



must collectively assert our authority. 
We must impact our communities, not 
just each other. We must noake sure 
that our elected representatives un- 
derstand what's going on with our 
kids and what their needs are. 

Prison costs and welfare costsand 
medical costs are all dollars we'd rather 
spend somewhere else. We would 
rather invest them in continuing to 
improve our kids. We must make 
people realize that those are kids' is- 
sues that have grown up. We must 
make them understand we're going to 
pay for them three times over. We're 
going to pay for what we're currently 
doing, we're going to pay for what we 
should have been doing, and we're 
going to pay for the consequences of 
what we did not do. 

The solutions are to stop the finger 
pointing and to recognize that our chil- 
dren are not a single issue. Kids don't 
just appear at 8:00 in the morning and 
disappear at 3:00. Kids' issues are 
multidisciplinary. The solutions that 
we talk about as experts on child ren, as 
people who care about children, are 
not just in the classroom, but they are 
health issues, they are prenatal care, 
they are community issues, safety and 
recreation and housing. They are fam- 
ily issues, employment and parenting, 
child care and literacy. They're eco- 
nomic issues. It is a tragedy that a 
fourth of our children in this state live 
below the poverty level. And yes, they 
arecducationalissuesas well, but edu- 
cation can only do so much. Children 
spend about 10% of their lives between 
ages five and eighteen in school. The 
quality of the other 90% is essential to 
whether or not a child can benefit from 
school even if he has the most talented 
teacher in the world. 

Everyone is directly affected by 
how well our children are treated. It is 
possible to change. It is being done 
everywhere, but the tide has grown 
large. Without something more than 
just individual efforts, without our 
coming together collectively for our 
kids, 1 can predict, and you can too, 
what the outcomes will be. Any teacher 
in this room can tell you how different 



it is now than it was even a few years 
ago, how much more difficult it is for 
many children even to have a chance, 
and what serious issues children are 
now having to deal with. It is difficult 
for us even to commu nicate to the pub- 
lic what really is happening. 

Somehow we ha ve to let the people 
know June Cleaver is no longer vacu- 
uming in her high heels and pearls. It 
is essential that people understand that 
our children are, without any ques- 
tion, our most precious resource. Un- 
less we give them our attention the cost 
will be high in lost potential for soci- 
ety, in human misery, and in tax dol- 
lars. 

All we need is the will and one 
simple thing, one simple, terribly diffi- 
cult thing. Fortunately this group 
knows it well and knows how to do it 
— it is called leadership. It is the 
leadership to go out there and help 
people who do care about kids, but 
don't know what you know about 
them, who don't know how to address 
their needs but want to do the right 
thing. 

I am here tonight not only to thank 
you for your efforts but to appeal to 
you to redouble them. Be the leaders of 
California on behalf of all kids because 
you know what children's rich poten- 
tial can be at its very best and you 
know that every child should be devel- 
oped to the highest level that child can 
reach. That's what gifted education,as 
I've known it, has always been about - 
all children reaching their potential, 
and our most gifted children being 
understood and helped to go to their 
highest levels. Let us together go out 
and n^ke that message understood, 
not just within our education commu- 
nity but by every single Califomian. 

The message is clearly ready to be 
told. And thisgrouphas the authority, 
because you know what the California 
of tomorrow will be. It's in your class- 
rooms today. 

Maureen DiMarco i$ 
Secretary of Child Development and 
Education for the State of California 
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Around and Through Test Scores: 
Discovering the Gifted Hispanic Student 

by Carol Kaylor 



Several years ago, an administrator I know 
was sitting next to a GATE consultant during 
an awards ceremony. The consultant was both 
knowledgeable and well-known in the field of 
gifted education. As the evening progressed, 
the administrator had an opportunity to share 
the difficulty our school district was having in 
identifying Hispanic gifted children. In re- 
sponse to the conversation, theconsultant com- 
mented, "...maybe they're not out there." The 
message, at best, was certainly confusing, as 
State Department regulations have, for years, 
justifiably been prodding districts to identify 
all ethnic groups to within 10% of their district 
population. Yet, in an informal moment, the 
consultant was suggesting perhaps, that "they" 
(Hispanic gifted students) simply may not ex- 
ist in as high a number as other groups. 

Researchers who look at gifted identifica- 
tion issues espouse a more fluid, less test- 
oriented process for culturally diverse chil- 
dren, but the 'hows' are often subjective and, 
certainly, inexact. What I am sharing here is 
our school district's metamorphosis from a 
traditional GATE identification process to a 
more experimental, open-ended approach that 
at times appears to have few clear boundaries. 

Over 80% of the students in Baldwin Park 
Unified School District arc Hispanic. During 
the 1987-88 school year, the identified His- 
panic GATE percentage ranged from 32-36% of 
the total GATE population - a far cry from the 
State Department's ±10% guidelines. CXir dis- 
trict was not ignoring the discrepancy, in fact, 
we were continually searching for alternative 
test methods which might help us discover the 
Hispanic gifted child. 

Prior to the implementation of the Alter- 
nate Identification of Gifted, (AlGS) process, 
Baldwin Park used (and for some students, 
continues to use) a multidimensional (MD) 
system that identified primarily English domi- 
nant high-achieving and intellectually gifted 
students. Although we included criteria in 
such areas as creativity and leadership, we 
found that at the K-6 grade levels, the criteria 
were difficult to define, strongly dependent on 
descriptive teacher observations, and in fact. 



were seldom used. The benefits were in the 
comfort and safety of numbers, i.e. the student 
scored at or above 130 on an IQ assessment, 
and /or was achieving at or above the 95th 
percentile on district achievement tests (i.e. 
California Test of Basic Skills, CTBS, or Spanish 
Assessment of Basic Skills, SABE). If objectivity 
were a quality-indicator for a GATE program 
review, we would clearly have received a com- 
mendation. 

Some modifications for the non-English 
dominant students were made. For instance, 
we accepted IQ scores from the Leiter and the 
Performance Scale of the WISC. We also ac- 
tively sought out other non-verbal test instru- 
ments, but often found them too time-consum- 
ing for screening purposes, or not sufficiently 
correlated with \Q tests. 

What we soon recognized was that for a 
student to even be referred for GATE consider- 
ation, he/ she had to be performing at a very 
high academic level just to get the teacher's 
attention. Also, it was easier to notice an above- 
level student three years ago when the reading 
and mathematics programs more easily 
accommodated cluster-grouping than does the 
current emphasis on literature reading. (This 
observation is not meant to be disparaging of 
literature-based reading. It simply makes it 
more difficult to document accelerated abili- 
ties.) We also have yet to discover a consis- 
tently reliable nonverbal IQ screening instru- 
ment, thus, our GATE staff considered two 
possibilities. One, either the GATE consultant 
was right - gifted Hispanic students were not 
"out there," or at least, they might not be in our 
district in substantially high numbers; or two, 
our MD system was simply not sensitive to 
discovering Spanish- speaking or other bilin- 
gual children. 

Eventually, after a review of the literature 
and search of other school districts vvho shared 
similar population patterns, we turned to 
Montebello Unified School District and began 
to gather i nformation abou t thei r Bilingual Iden- 
tification Project. In September, 1988, we intro- 
duced the Alternative Identification of Gifted Stu- 
dents (AIGS) plan to four of our elementary 
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schools. The process is now used in twelve 
elementary schools, with a newly built school 
to be added in the Fall of 1992. We had origi- 
nally entitled the plan GIBS - Gifted Identifica- 
tion of Bilingual Students^ but a principal appro- 
priately challenged us on the name. Although 
the guidelines are designed to assist us in dis- 
covering Hispanic students, any qualified stu- 
dent regardless of ethnicity, who meets the 
criteria, is accepted. 

How yJGS Works 

AIGS is used in grades 2, 3, and 4. (The 
multidimensional criteria continue to be used 
for students in other grades.) Phase one, stu- 
dent nominations, differs significantly from 
the MD process. While most MD/G ATE refer- 
ralsareinitiatedbytheclassroom teacher, AIGS 
nominations are generated by peers, teachers, 
and aides responding to a series of questions 
such as: "Who learns quickly, ...is original, 
imaginative, and creative, . . .knows a lot, . . .con- 
sistently cams high marks, ...asks questions 
that really make you think?" The questions arc 
designed to identify student characteristics in 
intellectual, high achievement, and creativity 
areas,andbasedonthc number of nominations 
a student receives, an initial nomination list is 
generated. 

Phase two includes a teacher inventory 
and review of cumulative records for each 
nominated student. Based on the strength of 
the inventory results, a final, and smaller stu- 
dent nomination list is submitted. The third 
phase includes a parent interview, and during 
the months of March and April, students arc 
conferenccd for possible GATE placement. 

Placement Criteria 

For those of us who share a need to have 
sets of objective scores to determine if a student 
is gifted or not, the AIGS placement confer- 
ences are a completely different experience. 
The placement committee consists of i . least 
two GATE staff members and the teacher. Ide- 
ally, we encourage the principal, resource 
teacher, and a psychologist to attend. 

There have been times when we placed a 
student in high achievement and/or creativity 
with no objective data whatsoever, depending 
on teacher descriptions, cumulative history, 
and student work samples. If, however, a 
student was nominated in the intellectual cat- 
egory, and the descriptive behaviors were 
strong enough to suggest he/she would do 



well on an IQ test, we referred the student to the 
psychologist for testing. 

Who Have We Found? 

During the first year, we identified ap- 
proximately 35 students, and nearly half of 
them scored in the gifted or highly gifted range 
on an IQ test. Currently, of the 96 identified 
AIGS students, approximately one-third qualify 
in the intellectual area. 

What is most hopeful, is that we found 
intellectually gifted students who were not 
particularly high achievers based upon stan- 
dardized achievement tests, and I am convinced 
most of these students would not have been 
identified without using AIGS. Contrary to 
our preconceived notions about intellectually 
gifted, non-English dominant students, they 
often do not demonstrate a high-achieving pro- 
file, even in the less language-related areas 
such as math. These students also arc not 
necessarily transitioning into English reading 
at a faster pace than their non-intcllcctually 
gifted peers. 

We found studonts who had percentile 
scores tar below 40 on the SABE, yet tested out 
very well on an IQ test. In one instance during 
the AIGS placement conference, Melissa*, a 
secorid grade student, was described as having 
taught herself cursive writing and was writing 
pages of poetry during school recesses. Her 
parents gave detailed examples of her sensitiv- 
ity to specific family issues. She scored 175 on 
the Leitcr, and while many psychologists may 
argue that the Leitcr scores arc poorly normcd, 
she could lose a standard deviation or two and 
still be intellectually gifted. Her friend, also 
wi th lower thanavcragcCTBSandSABEscorcs, 
was identified as intellectually gifted. Another 
young man, Michael*, in the fourth grade, 
scored 138 on the Leitcr and 142 on the verbal 
scale of the WISC, and was found to have a 
significant writing disability. He might easily 
have been overlooked using our traditional 
system. 

After three years, 14% of the AIGS intellec- 
tually gifted students do have achievement 
test scores above the 90th percentile, while 70% 
continue to score telow the 80th percentile in 
reading and langu ge areas. Additionally, 45% 
of the AIGS students who were initially identi- 
fied in the high achievement area without sup- 
px)rtive scores, are now showing CTBS scores 
at or above the 90th percentile range. 
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On thequcstionablcsidcarcapproximatcly 
20% of the AIGS identified students who were 
placed without any test score validation (high 
achievement or IQ), and after a year or more in 
the program continue to show little test score 
gains and struggle with the GATE curriculum. 

An Attempt at An Honest Evaluation - 

and Related Thoughts 
The percentages listed in the table note 
some o f the si gni f ica n t d i f f erenccs be t ween the 
MD and AIGS identified students. 





MD 


AIGS 


Identified in IQ 


94% 


31% 


IQ and +90%ile CTBS/SABE 


49% 


14% 


IQ/below 80%ile reading/lang.(CTBS/SABE) 


16% 


71% 


High Achievement only 


5% 


45% 


Creativity only 


0% 


3% 


Creativity + High Achievement 


0% 


19% 


Creativity + IQ 


1% 


3% 



Table comparing students 
identified by different 
Criteria 



Creativity continues to be an area not eas- 
ily addressed. While some research suggests 
that highly creative students function in the 
above-average, but not gifted intellectual range, 
we are still unclear about how to qualify and 
quantify those characteristics. We remain hesi- 
tant to identify in the area of creativity only, 
and we look for substantiating achievement 
and/or intellectual strengths. 

Not surprisingly, the numbers above tell 
us that the AIGS students frequently have cur- 
ricular and social-affective needs which are 
different than their MD counterparts. Because 
our district continues to use a pull-out service 
model for the elementary grades (supplement- 
ing the regular program through periodic 
teacher inservicing), we have had an excellent 
opportunity to evaluate the skills and needs of 
the AIGS students. 

Initially, we had thought we would expose 
the AIGS students to the regular GATE pro- 
gram where possible, and that, in time, the 
students would eventually show us if and how 
we needed to modify our curriculum. We also 
did not want to unnecessarily separate the 
AIGS students and thu*^ engage in a type of 
GATE-tracking. Since theGATE curriculum is 
somewhat structured, studying one topic in- 



depth each semester, and ending with the de- 
velopment of several student-team products, it 
was our intention that if an AIGS student were 
predominantly Spanish speaking, we v^ould 
assist the regular teacher with extending and 
enriching the bilingual curriculum until the 
student's English language skills were suffi- 
cient to transition him/her into the GATE pro- 
gram. To our surprise, this happened only 
once. Regular teachers often reported that 
even the LEP students had sufficient social 
English language skills to manage on a limited 
basis in the GATE Center. 

But there are emerging concerns. While 
most of the AIGS students function adequately 
in the Center, the GATE teachers have altered 
both the pacing and level of complexity of their 
instruction. The student projects have also 
been simplified. While the AIGS students' 
social use of English is usually sufficient for 
being immersed in a part-time English-only 
setting, their academic English language skills 
are not adequately developed to make a fair 
comparison of their overall abilities when com- 
pared to their MD peers. Another issue is that 
our GATE staff consists of English-only speak- 
ing personnel without specific bilingual train- 
ing and background. Thus, we too suffer from 
a cultural paucity of knowledge to makea clear 
judgementaboutthesestudents'learningabili- 
ties. 

And so, we are left with two major 

questions. 
The most obvious is, in relying less on test 
scores and more on classroom observations 
and work samples, are we really identifying 
truly gifted students? 1 readily admit a comfort 
that the safety of scores often provides in iden- 
tifying the gifted, but I am also convinced that 
a strict adherence to scores often misses the 
highly intellectually gifted or creative child. 
Such a system would easily have missed Mel- 
issa and her friend, and because of Michael's 
disability, it likely would have missed him as 
well. 

Then there are students on whom I would 
venture to say that the jury isstill out. Theseare 
the students who, at the time of their confer- 
ence, were identified as showing characteris- 
tics above their classmates, had a variety of 
impressive work samples, but did not have 
substantiating test scores. As 1 indicated ear- 
lier, these students fall into two groups. One 
group is beginning lo show academic progress 
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on standardized achievement tests, while the 
other is not. I do not yet believe we have 
enough information on these students' skills 
and language abilities to judge if they will 
continue to maintain a status that is signifi- 
cantly above their chronological peers or not. 

It is these students that pose for us a second 
question: how do we serve them? How do we 
best nurture the skills and abilities they bring 
to us, and how might we stimulate and expand 
their intellectual, academic, and social bound- 
aries? It is our hope that through AIGS, we will 
have successfully intervened in their educa- 
tion at a critical point, and that our program 
will, in cooperation with the bilingual and 
regular programs, assist these students in re- 
moving any limiting attitudes or skill areas 
that might hinder their adult choices, opportu- 
nities, and contributions. Just as with the stu- 
dents who bear a score which documents their 
level and area of gif tcdness, we hope to stretch 
and explore these students' capabilities, pose 
new and interesting problems, and create ex- 
pressive new avenues for their ideas. 

For those of you contemplating navigating 
through the uncharted waters of discovering 
culturally diverse students without the use of a 
common compass (i.e., test scores), I will share 
what we are learning about our decision-mak- 
ing skills. 

• We are more cautious than we initially were. 
We are less apt to "oooh" and "aaah" over 
one or two brilliant student work samples. 
If wehavequestionsabout a student's work 
being above grade level, we ask someone 
who knows more about the regular class- 
room than we do. In our district that may 
mean the school's resource teacher who is 
familiar with the level of the classes on 
campus; forwarding samples to our bilin- 
gual department; or getting the opinion(s) 
of our district elementary curriculum spe- 
cialists. 

• If the student is predominately English- 
speaking, has had a fairly uninterrupted 
educational history, and has been nomi- 
nated in high achievement, we do pay at- 
tention to achievement test scores. 

• More than one teacher needs to say the 
student has an exceptional skill or ability. 
We look carefully at report cardsand previ- 
ous comments. 

• If a student is creative, we ask for a half- 
dozen examples. One great story or inven- 
tion docs not mean he or she is gifted. 



• Because we run a pull-out program, we will 
not place the student in an all-regular pro- 
gram unless the parent requests it. Initially, 
when we found an AIGS student struggling 
in the GATE Center, we attempted to meet 
with parents and explain that the regular 
classroom with GATE support would best 
meet the student's need at that time. Wc 
found that no matter how it is said, kidsand 
parents interpret those words as 'no longer 
gifted,' and it wreaks havoc on the child's 
self-esteem. We remain honest in our evalu- 
ations of a student's work in the GATE 
Center, but will not ask that the child be 
removed. 

• We are still looking for a good 10-15 minute 
non-verbal IQ screening instrument to use 
before referring a student for IQ testing. (So 
far we've tried the MAT, Perceptual-Speed 
Clusterof the Woodcock-Johnson,and SAGES. 
The first two have had no significant corre- 
lation to an IQ test, and the latter was too 
lengthy.) If your district finds one, call us! 

• We have consistently sought feedback from 
everyone involved. An evaluation form is 
used annually and we have modified the 
steps based on the feedback. 

• We still remind staff that the gifted popula- 
tion lies at the upper 2-3 % of the bell curve. 
AIGS has been a labor-intensive process. It 

has demanded far more time than we had 
originally thought, yet regular teachers are far 
more involved in the identification process 
than ever before. It has increased our propor- 
tion of identified Hispanic students from 32% 
to 46% in three years, but AIGS has not always 
been easy. There still remains a split between 
regular teachers who view above-average skills 
as gi f ted , a nd GATE teach ers who brea the easi er 
when a tangible score can be produced . It does, 
however, offer flexibility, which I believe is an 
absolute necessity in discovering not only the 
culturally diverse child, but the nonachieving, 
highly intellectual child as well. 

*Student names have been changed. 

Carol Kay lor is a Specialist with Special Education/ 
GATE for the Baldwin Park USD, 
Her address is 3699 North Holly, 
BaUwin Park, CA 91706. 
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The Gifted Bilingual Child: Two Needs, One Goal 

by Victoria Siegel Steinitz and Joanne Lopez 



Where inability to speak and understand the 
English langmge excludes national-origin 
minority groups from effective participation 
in the educational programs offered by a school 
district, thedistrictmusttakeaffirmationsteps 
to rectify the language deficiency in order to 
open its instructional program to these stu- 
dents. 

Justice William O. Douglas in the opinion 
delivered for the United States Supreme Court 
in the case ofLau vs Nichols, 414 u.s. 563. 

Justice Douglas identified the rights of lan- 
guage nninority students to participate fully in 
a complete and appropriate educational pro- 
gram. School districts across the nation re- 
sponded by implementing a variety of bilin- 
gual educational models designed to ensure 
that the students progress academically as they 
gain proficiency in the English language. 

The question which comes to mind, how- 
ever, is "Have we addressed the educational 
needs of language minority Gifted /Talented 
students?" It would be fair to say that they're 
a neglected minority with few. if any, pro- 
grams designed to meet their needs. 

Euclid Avenue Gifted/High Ability Bilin- 
gual Magnet in the Los Angeles Unified School 
District was conceived with this in mind. The 
District, Board Members, parents,and teachers 
recognized the need to create a quality pro- 
gram that could incorporateboth bilingual and 
Gifted /Talented philosophies and methodolo- 
gies. The magnet was to open in 1989-90 with 
four classes of Limited English Proficiency 
(LED students. 

Magnet schools in the LAUSD tradition- 
ally have waiting lists, but the assumption that 
such a list would be useful here proved false. 
The waiting list reflected the lack of the LEP 
children on the rolls of the identified gifted. It 
was therefore necessary to create a tool to 
evaluate the potential of the applicants to the 
magnet. The combined efforts of the LAUSD 
Gifted /Talented office, the school site admin- 
istrator and magnet coordinator, under the 
guidance of Dr. Sandra Kaplan, produced an 
informal instrument wherein applicants could 



be assessed in the areas of flexibility of thought, 
verbal ability and patterning. (Sec Communica- 
tor, Volume XII, Number 2, April, 1991). The 
assessment was conducted in the language of 
the child, with observers using a checklist ap- 
proach to recording data. 

The informal assessment tool yielded ac- 
curate findings, as many of the students have 
since been identified gifted by standard mea- 
surement tools. It had the added advantage of 
bringing in the high ability child who might not 
qualify using a standard method of identifica- 
tion. Once the classes were in place, the teach- 
ers set out to structure a program that met the 
goals of bilingual education while further nur- 
turing and challenging the gifted/high ability 
child. The Thematic Approach, utilizing gen- 
eralizations to drive the inquiry, became the 
focal point for curriculum development. 

The second (1990-91) and third (1991-92) 
years brought an expansion of the magnet, 
which now serves twelve classes: seven classes 
of LEP students and five classes of Fluent En- 
glish Proficiency (FEP) and English only (EO) 
students. Students rind themselves in a chal- 
lenging academic atmosphere where their 
needs as gifted /high ability students are met. 
They also find that their language needs are 
met, providing them with a program that en- 
hances their native language or develops a new 
second language. 

The Universal Theme and the generaliza- 
tions help the teachers differentiate the cur- 
riculum for the Gifted/High Ability child. It 
provides the students an opportunity in either 
language to see relationships, draw conclu- 
sions, and develop insights. While ensuring 
the high level of thinking so i ntegral to a quali ty 
gifted program, it is not dependent on fluency 
in English. 

In addition to the core curriculum. Gifted/ 
High Ability students at Euclid Magnet School 
participate in a modified form of mixing for 
second language instruction. All students are 
assessed in the second language (English or 
Spanish), then they are grouped by fluency 
levels within the primary, middle, and upper 
grades. This group is instructed in English or 
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Spanish as a second language. For the begin- 
ners the focus is at a conversational level of 
listeningand speaking. Readingand writingis 
added for the intermediate group. Vocabulary 
and language skills are enriched for the ad- 
vanced students by weaving literature with 
generalizations of the Universal Theme. The 
ultimate goal of the second language compo- 
nent of the Bilingual/Gifted program is not 
only to provide second languageopportunities 
for Limi ted English and Limited Spanish speak- 
ers, but also to provide advanced and acceler- 
ated language development in both Spanish 
and English. 

A critical component of the second lan- 
guage acquisition aspect of the program is the 
teaching of art, music, physical education, and 
drama in the second language. Again, stu- 
dents are grouped by fluency in the second 
language. The teachers use the sheltered ap- 
proach for instruction in these subjects. Con- 
cepts are easily investigated using demonstra- 
tions, charts, diagrams, graphs, or a hand-on 
approach. Vocabulary in the language is re- 
peated and reinforced in this setting, provid- 
ing experience and language in context. It is 
necessary to have teachers fluent in both En- 
glish and Spanish in order to have a successful 
bilingual program. The Euclid Magnet staff 
consists of seven teachers with Bilingual Cer- 
tificates of Competence, three teachers with 
Language Development Specialist Certificates, 
and two English only. Besides the language 
aspect, the staff has expertise in the instruction 
of Gifted/Talented and High Ability children. 

The children who are Limited English stu- 
dents beginlanguageartsin Spanish. By3rdor 
4th grade most students are ready to transition 
into English language arts. The Spanish lan- 
guage arts is maintained so that the child con- 
tinues and accelerates language development 
in the primary language. 

Eventually, students such as those in Mrs. 
Curiel's 5th-6th grade class will be considered 
"mainstream" pupils and redesignated to Flu- 
ent English Proficient. These students were 
observed one morning debating the Year Round 
School "pros" and "cons." The debaters moved 
in and out o( English and Spanish with ease, 
fluidity, expertise, and comfort. This same 
group of students is then able to compare, 
contrast, and analyze using both of their lan- 
guages, bringing a broader view to the Univer- 
sal Theme (this year it is Systems) and their 
own lives. 



This brings us to sel f-esteem. The Spanish- 
speaking child at the Euclid Gifted-High Abil- 
ity Magnet School sees his/her primary lan- 
guage in a new light. It is a rich literary lan- 
guage as well as a n acad emic language. Knowl- 
edge of Spanish is enriching - academically, 
socially, and culturally. The Hispanic student 
whoiseithernon-verbalornon-literateinSpan- 
ish becomes aware of, and proud of, the impor- 
tance of knowledge of Spanish - especially in 
Southern California. 

The LEPchild who isa High Ability /Gifted 
child and in a regular bilingual program has a 
need and a right to a differentiated curriculum. 
Take the case of Juan. His reputation as a 
difficult, disruptive child was school-wide by 
the time he was a second grader. One teacher 
recognized many of his characteristics as those 
of a high-ability child. The Magnet opened, his 
parent applied, and Juan was able to begin a 
program that was challenging, exciting, and 
accelerated. He was in a setting that stimulated 
hiscreativityand hisacademic growth whileat 
the same time provided for his language needs. 
Today he is an "Identified Gifted Student" ~ 
articulate in both English and Spanish. With- 
out a bilingual Gifted/High Ability class he 
couid have been another drop-out statistic. 

It is well to remember that Juan is but one 
example. He typifies the language minority 
student and demonstrates the benefits of such 
a program. We cannot forget that the language 
minority student has the ability and the right to 
participate in an appropriate Gifted /Talented 
program. School districts that are sensitive to 
meeting theneedsof studentsasoutlined in the 
court decision have to expand the vision to 
include language minority students that are 
gifted ordemonstrate high ability. Their "gift" 
should not be ignored while they gain fluency 
in the English language. To do so fails to 
provide them with an appropriate educational 
program. As advocates for the development of 
Gifted/Talented programs within the state of 
California we need to be a voice for the lan- 
guage minority student and insist on the ex- 
pansion of the bilingual Gifted/Talented set- 
ting as an option for providing an appropri- 
ately challenging and enriching program. In 
this age of changing demographics, it makes 
sense for the proponents of quality Gifted/ 
Talented programs to ensure that these pro- 
grams take in our largest untapped minority - 
the language minority child. 
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Serving the Culturally Diverse 



by Anne Bensen 



Anne Bensen is the 
GATE Coordinator in 
Oxnard School District. 
She am be reached at 
1051 South A Street, 
Oxnard, CA 93030. 



Cultural diversity is inherent in the history 
of Oxnard. The district has long had a large 
Hispanic population, which today exceeds sev- 
enty percent. Fifty percent of these students 
are limited or non-English speaking. 

It was obvious that this district should 
establish a bilingual GATE program. The search 
for information and program planning began 
five years ago and led to the inception of a 
bilingual GATE program for the 1988-89 school 
year. 

What We Did 

A task force of interested individuals was 
established to design an appropriate program. 
Sub-committees were established to research 
identification ofour Spanish-speaking students, 
curriculum, teacher selection, staff develop- 
ment, parent education, and instructional 
materials. A successful, self-contained GATE 
program had been in place for several years 
and the addition of bilingual self-contained 
GATE classrooms was an easy and popular 
decision. The 1988-89 school year opened with 
a grade two-three bilingual GATE class. Since 
then two more classes have been added. We 
now serve limited or non-English speaking 
students in grades two through five in self- 
contained classes and a first grade cluster in a 
one-two combination class. These first graders 
will enter the self-contained second grade bi- 
lingual GATE class next year. 

Many success stories have begun during 
the past few years. The opportunities for these 
gifted Spanish-speaking students to flourish in 
an academically rich environment are both 
appropriate and exciting. 

What We Have Learned 
We have made a number of adaptations in 
order to assure that this population is reached 
and served. 

• ll was necessary to adapt and modify the 
GATE identi fication procesr to include test- 
ing in Spanish and in some cases to adapt 
tests to accommodate the student's back- 
ground, experiences, and culture. For ex- 
ample, there are some students who are in 
transition regarding language. They lose 
some of their skill in Spanish as they learn 



and function i n Engli sh . Tests may be given 
with varying degrees of translation to ac- 
commodate the current language status. 

• Parent education has been essential to the 
success of our bilingual GATE program. 
We have found it very helpful to hold an 
orientation meeting for parents of Hispanic 
students who have been nominated for the 
GATE program. This meeting isconducted 
in Spanish by one of our bilingual GATE 
teachers. The meeting is held on two con- 
secutive Saturdays in the spring. Parents of 
nominated students are invited to bring 
their children to one ofour schoolsoneilher 
Saturday. Children are tested while par- 
ents attend the meeting. An overview of the 
identification procedure and the program 
is presented. Time for questions is sched- 
uled. Originally, the meeting was sched- 
uled for thirty to forty minutes. The inter- 
est, enthusiasm, and questions of parents 
has extended this meeting to more than 
ninety minutes. 

• Meetings conducted in Spanish have been 
offered to parents to explain the program 
fully and to rillow parents to experience 
various aspe ts of the curriculum. Demon- 
strations in which parents work alongside 
their children in a particular area of the 
curriculum not only provide understand- 
ing, but developparent confidence and sup- 
port for the program. 

• It has been observed that our Hispanic stu- 
dents come to school with more limited 
experience and skill in problem solving and 
critical thinking than sc^me of the other 
students. Opportunities are provided for 
theseareastobedeveloped. A parent meet- 
ing is held to discuss creativity and to allow 
parents to experiment with some activities 
involving the components of creativity: flu- 
ency, flexibility, originality, and elabora- 
tion. 

We are in our fourth year of implementing 
this bilingual GATE program and serving our 
gifted Spanish-speaking students. Each year 
brings modificationsbased on the needs which 
emerge. The program is constantly evolving, 
blending the gifts and talents of the students, 
the staff, and the parents. 
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Junior Great Books in the Multicultural Classroom 



by Barbara /. Knecht 



Barbara J. Knecht is an 
editor at tlie Great Books 
Foundation, an 
independent nonprofit 
educational organization. 
The Foundation offers 
training in the shared 
inquiry method to prepare 
teachers to lead the Junior 
Great Books Curriculum. 

For more information 
contact the Foundation at 
35 E. YJacker Drive, 
Suite 2300, Chicago, 
Illinois, 60601-2298: or 
call 1-800-222-5870. 



Many parents and educators are familiar 
with Junior Great Books as a discussion-based 
literature programforabove-average and gifted 
students. The program's focus on excellent 
stories, together with the shared inquiry method 
of reading and discussion, makes Junior Great 
Books especially effective in developing stu- 
dents'higher-level readingand thinkingskills. 

In Junior Great Books, students read clas- 
sicand modem literature fromculturesaround 
the world - from the Far East, India, Africa, the 
Middle East, Latin America, Europe, and, of 
course, the United States. And with the new 
1992 revision,studentswillencounter the voices 
of such ethnically diverseauthorsasGary So to, 
Gish Jen, Langston Hughes, Andrea Lee,Tomas 
Rivera, An Tan, Abioseh Nicol, and Maya 
Angelou. 

While the range of writers in the program 
will appeal to teachers who work with 
multicultural groups of gifted students, the 
ways in which the program benefits these stu- 
dents reaches far beyond such cultural defini- 
tions. In Junior Great Books, all students ben- 
efit not only from the kind of literature they 
read in the program, but also by what they do 
with their reading experience as they partici- 
pate in shared inquiry. 

Shared inquiry gives students the means 
and the opportunity to explore a story's com- 
plex issues in an environment of open and 
thoughtful exchange. The shared inquiry 
method of learning is unique in that students 
are asked to focus exclusively on interpretive 
questions -questions that ha ve no single "right" 
answer, but instead confront genuine prob- 
lems of meaning raised by the stories them- 
selves. In a shared inquiry discussion, the 
leader (a teacher or parent volunteer) turns to 
students for insight into the meaning of a story, 
and thereby communicates a genuine respect 
for their opinions and ideas. In turn, students 
are enabled to connect personally with litera- 
ture as they pursue issues that they find impor- 
tant. 

For example, when working with "The 
Fireon the Mountain" in the JuniorGreatBooks 
series for third grade, students approach such 
issues as friendship, courage, hope, and jus- 



tice. Thestory takes place in Ethiopia in thecity 
of Addis Ababa, and tells of a young man 
named Arha who is servant to a rich merchant, 
HaptomHasei. TheboredHaptomhasmadea 
bet with Arha that he cannot spend a night at 
the topofdesolateMountSululta without food, 
water, clothing, or fire. If Arha can survive the 
brutal cold, Haptom will give him ten acres of 
farmland, a house, and cattle - the freedom to 
till his own soil. The determined Arha does 
survive the dreadful night by watching the 
light of a fire tended by a friend on a distant 
mountain. But Haptom declares that Arha 
does not fulfill the conditions of their bet since 
he was to be without fire, and "it was only the 
fire that saved you." He refuses to give Arha 
his freedom until another rich man,a resi:)ected 
elder, helps Haptom see where justice lies. 

In a shared inquiry discussion of "The Fire 
on the Mountain," the leader begins by asking 
students to consider a comprehensive inter- 
pretive question, such as How does watching the 
distant fire help keep Arha alive? Why does Haptom 
bet with Arha, who has no money? Why can't 
Haptom understand Arhas plight until he himself 
suffers? Why does Arha risk his life to earn his 
freedom? Interpretive questions such as these 
cannot be answered simply; the story does not 
say why things happen the way they do. Read- 
ers must figure out for themselves a character's 
motives, or the reasonsbehind particular events. 

The leader in shared inquiry only asks 
questions, and never provides ideas or offers 
his or her own opinions. Through thoughtful 
follow-up questions, he or she helps students 
develop their own interpretations. One stu- 
dent might argue that it was not the fire that 
saved Arha, but his friendship with the wise 
old man of the tribe who tends the fire on the 
mountain. Watching this fire gives Arha the 
strength and courage he needs to succeed. 
Another student might say that by concentrat- 
ing on the fire rather than his own misery, Arha 
could keep in mind his goal of freedom -some- 
thing Haptom could not understand. Each of 
these interpretations is strong and distinct, and 
builds on students' personal understanding of 
the text. 

Evocative stories and interpretive ques- 
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The Junior Great Books Curriculum Activities 



for 

"The Fire on the Mountain" 
(Grade 3) 



Text Opener, 

Before reading the story, students discuss questions which 
encourage them to think about how such positive feelings as 
friendship, courage, and hope are associated with the image of 
fire. 

First Reading: 

Students follow along in their books as their teacher reads 
aloud. 

Sharing Questions: 

Students write down or share orally a question they have 
about the story. 

Second Reading with Directed Notes: 
During their second reading students mark places in their 
books where they think Arha or Hapiom feels close or does not 
feel close to other people. As students share the reasons behind 
their individual notes, they compare the different ways in 
which these characters feel about themselves and others, and 
gain insight into why Haptom denies Arha the land. 

Interpreting Words: 

Students concentrate on the literal and metaphorical meaning 
of the v/ord "nourishment" as it appears in the story. They 
contrast the ways in which both Arha and Haptom are nour- 
ished by food and water, by friendship, and by hopes and 
dreams. 

Shared Inquiry Discussion: 

Students address a substantial interpretive question about the 
story. Because the leader has genuine curiosity about the 
question, he or she can work as a partner with students in joint 
inquiry and is able to see the story in new ways. 

Writing After Discussion: 

Students consolidate their thinking aboul the story through a 
personal essay. They write about a time when they, like Arha, 
wanted something very much, and what they were willing to 
do to obtain it. Children draw upon experience that parallels 
Arha's - when they had a strong desire for something not 
immediately attainable, or felt helpless when faced with an 
injustice inflicted by more powerful adults. Sharing ideas 
before writing, and after their essays are completed, points up 
both the unity - and diversity - in the human experience. 



tions ~ the hallmark of Junior Great Books and 
the shared inquiry method - enable students to 
call upx)n their powers of critical thinking in 
order to reach a deeper understanding of lit- 
erature. Because no two people will read or 
interpret a story in exactly the same way, strong 
diversity among students emerges as a plus 
rather than as a hindrance or an obstacle to 
understanding. Studentsare not only enriched 
by the variety of compelling stories found 
throughout Junior Great Books, but also - and 
justasimportanlly-by the experience of work- 
ing together to formulate their ideas. Shared 
inquiry makes it possible for all students to 
build their own interpretations in a thoughtful 
way, to value different points of view, and to 
make decisions that embody their understand- 
ing of what they read. 

The Junior Great Books Curriculum for 
grades K-12 is designed to give teachers a 
practical and thorough routine for helping stu- 
dents become stronger readers, writers and 
thinkers. Each curriculum unit consists of text- 
based, interpretive activities that are story spe- 
cific. Text Openers summon students' prior 
knowledge to help them connect with a story's 
themes; Sharing Questions taps into students' 
curiosity about a story and cultivates their 
ability to "read actively"; Directed Notes moti- 
vates students' second readingby guiding theni 
in using their resp>onses as the starting point for 
interpretation; Interpreting Words enables stu- 
dents to explore words, both new and familiar, 
that are important to understanding the story; 
Shared Inquiry Discussion builds upon the 
groundwork laid by thepreviousactivitiesand 
involves students in a sustained consideration 
of a basic problem of meaning in the selection; 
Writing After Discussion gives students the op- 
p>ortunity to consolidate their thinking through 
the composition of original stories and essays. 

What makes the Curriculum unique is the 
consistent focus on interpretation. The activi- 
ties not only enable students to better appreci- 
ate and understand each selection, but also 
help them revise and build on each other's 
ideas over the course of several days. As 
students work together on the stories, they see 
how diversity is an aspect of learning that is to 
be respected and embraced, not feared and 
rejected. It is this attitude which, over time, 
fosters the kind of understanding that is re- 
vealed not only in the forum of shared inquiry, 
but also in the texture of students' everyday 
lives outside the classroom. 
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California Young 
Playwrights Contest 



The eighth annual competition for 
young playwrights invites writers under 
the age of 19 to submit original scripts. 
Every writer with a script of mere than ten 
pages will receive an individualized script 
evaluation letter, prepared by theatre pro- 
fessionals. Four to six writers will see their 
work staged. Winning playwrights will be 
invited to take part in every step of the 
production process, from auditions to post- 
performance forums with the audience. 

Scripts may be about any subject and of 
any length. They must bo typed, wi th pages 
numbered and bound. Include a brief co'/er 
letter with name, address, phone, birthdate, 
andbiographical information. Entries must 
be postmarked by May 1, 1992 and mailed 
to Playwrights Project, P.O. Box 2068, San 
Diego, CA 92112. 

The Playwrights Project has a number 
of interesting programs in addition to this 
script- writing contest. One which seems 
particularly appropriate to highlight in this 
issue of the Communicator is a 20-minute 
video called ]ourneys of a Young Writer: A 
Conversation with Latina Playwright ]osefina 
Lopez. During her seventeenth summer, full 
of anger at her parents and her East Los 
Angeles neighborhood, Josefina Lopez 
wrote her first play. Simply Maria, or the 
American Dream, Telling her own story with 
imagination and biting wit, she took the 
first step toward becoming the theatre artist 
she yearned to be. Now 22, Ms. Lopez is a 
professional playwright with a passionate 
desire to better the world. The video gar- 
nered an Emmy for its producers, Sarah 
Luft and Deborah Salzer, and the 1990 Gold 
Award (Children's Category) from the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting. 

ThePlaywrightsProjcctconducts school 
programs and residencies of varying dura- 
tions. There is also a cross-generational 
program which links elderly storytellers 
with youthful writers to produce stories 
and autobiographical pieces which are per- 
formed and videotaped. For more informa- 
tion on any of these programs contact 
Deborah Salzer at 619/232-6188. 



Culturally Diverse 

and Going Places in Parlier 



by Lorraine Fort 



GATE students in the Parlier Uni- 
fied School District in the San Joa- 
quin Valley are involved in two excit- 
ing programs to extend their hori- 
zons. Martin Mares, the district's 
first GATE program coordinator, be- 
lieves that leadership development 
is the cornerstone for GATE student 
participation in the larger world'. 
Our population of Hispanic stu- 
dents - 39.6% - in Parlier gives us 
a unique challenge - and an oppor- 
tunity! Our GATE role models 
must be the best - they must in- 
clude the 'cream of the adult crop.' 
We are anxious to have our chil- 
dren meet and hear from thoF who 
arepremier performers in business, 
publishing, communications, edu- 
cation, science, and government. 
Some of these people are Hispanic; 
our young 'leaders' must see their 
cultural heritage and their future 
at work. 

Parlier students from Martinez 
Junior High School have gone will- 
ingly to seminars on Saturdays as 
part of the school's GATE program. 
Motivational speakers from through- 
out the Valley are asked to come and 
speak to the students about current 
topics of study. The featured speaker 
at the first seminar was Dr. Barbara 
Burch, Associate Dean of the School 
of Education and Humanitiesat Cali- 
fornia State University, Fresno. She 
spoke on conununication, advising 
the students to aspire to excellence, 
believe in themselves, choose a fo- 
cus, and demonstrate competence, 
determination,anddedication. Other 
speakers at the Saturday seminars 
have included a local high school 
deba te coach, Ci ty Cou ncil members, 
TV producers, agricultural special- 
ists, and SB-65 Migrant Counselors. 

The Saturday program has been 
so successful that there are plans to 



expand it; and an additional goal 
has developed as a continuing 
dream - a mentoring project for 
GATE girls at the junior high level 
which will be sponsored in tandem 
by the school district and a local 
women's organization. 

Parlier also has its sights set on 
Harvard. "Coordinating the Har- 
vard Tomorrow project is really a 
labor of love," according to Martin 
Mares. "This opportunity is unbe- 
lievable - a re^l jewel." Harvard 
Tomorrow isan innovative program 
which will give Parlier students the 
chance to visit the Harvard cam- 
pus, learn about the university and 
see the East Coast. Five to eight 
students will be selected and travel 
to Cambridge in April. They will be 
shown the campus, learn about ad- 
mission standardsand financial aid, 
meet with RAZA, the Harvard His- 
panic students' organization, expe- 
rience first hand what life is like at a 
major university, and have a chance 
to attend classes. They are expected 
to keep a journal of their trip and to 
report to the local school board and 
classes at their high school. 

Harvard officials and Parlier 
educators and civic leaders alike 
are enthusiastic about the project 
and its aims in stretching horizons 
for these students. 

For information about the 
Parlier Saturday Seminars contact 
Elsa Leal DeWitt,and for informa- 
tion about Harvard Tomorrow con- 
tact Martin Mares, both at Parlier 
Unified School District - 209/646- 
2731. 

Lorraine Fort is the Public Relations 
Chair for the CAG Board and has been 
working with servral districts to increase 
public awareness and support for their 
GATE programs. 
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Career Choices 

hy Mindy Bingham 
Reviev)ed by Pennie Saletta 




This is a multiple book package of mat* ials for 
teaching a career awareness program. The materials 
are designed primarily for high school students, but 
would work very well in a gifted junior high class. 

Mindy Bingham is well known for her other 
"choices" books for both boys and girls, but this set on 
career choices is equally beneficial to both groups. 
There are four distinct books in the set. Career Choices 
is the basic text, and all you really need if you have a 
limited budget. The text is well written, entertaining, 
and powerful in its ability to make a point. Great 
discussions can be generated from each section of this 
material. It is laid out in such a way that students 
evaluate themselves, their likes, needs, desires, and 
goals, leading up to decision making and examination 
of specific career choices. The exercises are both fun 
and thought provoking, but require students to ha v'e a 
consumable workbook. The VVor^rto^: is expensive, but 
a very useful addition to the text. 

Career Choices also come with an Instructors and 
Counselors Guide which gives specific suggestions for 
using the text and workbook materialsandsomeaclivi- 
ties w^hich can parallel these lessons. 

The fourth part of the series is a delightful anthol- 
ogy of literary works titled Possibilities. This is a terrific 
anthology in its own right, grouping many well known 
and provocative pieces together in the interdiscipli- 
nary study of careers and life goals. The activities 
suggested at the end of each selection relate to specific 
portions of the text and workbook activities. There are 
also language arts curriculum ideas and suggested 
activities for extension of the ideas presented in the 
text. 

Career Choices is an excellent resource for imple- 
menting a career awareness curriculum within an ex- 
isting courseof study, or setting up a separate course of 
study. Students respond to theactivities with curiosity 
and enthusiasm. Theselectionsin theanthology would 
be an appropriate addition to any language arts class 
and would facilitate the integration of the concept of 
careers into language arts. Thisreviewer was favorably 
impressed with the entire series. 



GATE and ESL 
Articulation Comes 
Alive at the 
Renaissance Faire! 

oy Nancy Moses 

History came to life for students at 
Irvine's Vanado Middle School in March 
when over lOOstudents presented the third 
annual GATE/ESL Renaissance Faire. The 
event was held on "Ye Olde Basketball 
Courts," where parents, students, and the 
public had an opportunity to shop at a 
variety of stalls, ranging from fruit ven- 
dors to sellers of fresh-baked pies. They 
could even arrange for a foe's disgrace in 
the stocks. 

The Renaissance occurred all over the 
world at different times, and the incorpo- 
ration of both GATE and ESL students 
enhanced the international flavor of the 
event. The majority of the ESL students, 
who derive from Japanese and Middle 
Eastern cultures, contributed their own 
foods and traditions. 

Parents and teachers assisted with 
planning, costume construction, and su- 
pervision, but the event was stag(^d by 
seventh and eighth graders masquera(iing 
as Renaissance people, including 
Shakespearean characters, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Galileo, Pope Leo X, Bach, Henry 
VIII, Martin Luther, and Anne Boleyn, as 
well as townsfolk, jugglers, merchants, 
beggars, singers, and dancers. 

Special events included excerpts from 
Shakespeare's As You Like It, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Romeo and Juliet, Ham- 
let, and Julius Caesar. There were fencing 
exhibitions,deba tes between historical fig- 
ures,and the "beheading" of Anne Boleyn. 
A fashion show featured the proper attire 
for royalty as well as the usual rags for 
wretched "pennystinkers." 

Food booths offered barbecued 
chicken, drinks, tarts, and cinnamon rolls, 
but not pizza or hamburgers. They stayed 
true to their historical time frame. 

Nana/ Moses is a GATE parent in Irvine USD, 
She can be reached at 714 /S57 -9245 
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PARENT TO PARENT 




This column is for 
parents. Please share 
your feelings and ques- 
tions, ideas and sugges- 
tions. Call, write, or fax. 
This is a placz to talk, ask 
questions, and explore 
issues relating to you 
and your children. You 
can contribute articles, 
or you can request that 
an article relating to a 
particular area or issue 
be researched and writ- 
ten. For inquiries or to 
submit material for this 
column, please contact 
Elizabeth Kendall May- 
hew, 1265 Bonnie Brae 
St., Hermosa Beach, CA 
90254,310/31 8-2368 or 
Fax 310/372^1136. 



Looking for article ideas, 1 asked Dr. Sheila 
Vaughan if she would meet with me to discuss 
questions parents ask most often . Dr. Vaughan 
is a clinical and educational psychologist who 
specializes in issues concerning gifted children 
and families. She said that the problem most 
often mentioned to her by parents is the diffi- 
culty they have in finding friends with whom 
they can be open about their gifted child. I was 
surpriscdatthememoriesherstatementevoked 
in me. The first and one of the most difficult 
problems I encountered with having a gifted 
child was when I tried to relate to other parents. 

My own daughter is almost six. She has 
been in a private school for gifted children 
since September. Now I'm finding other par- 
ents with whom to share thoughts and feelings 
about my daughter. I can remark openly about 
their children, without caution. It's great to 
have a gifted environment where my child can 
be a "normal" child and I can be a "normal" 
proud mom. It hasn't always been that way. 

When Kendall was eighteen months old, 
we visited the neighborhood toddler park fre- 
quently. Oneof her playground favorites was 
the pony swing set. One afternoon, as I lifted 
her toward a pony, she said, "Not red. I want 
to ride a blue pony." A nearby mom asked, 
"How old is she?" 

"Eighteen months," I responded. "How 
old is yours? She has a beautiful smile." 

"Twenty-two months," she answered, and 
confronted me with questions. "How long has 
shebeen talking like that? How does she know 
the colors?" 

I responded simply and politely. Before I 
could extend our conversation, she took her 
child off the pony swing and walked away. 
Some other parents didn't say hello when they 
encountered us in the park again. It took 
several similar experiences before I realized 
that some people had a problem with my chatty 
child. I knew she wasbright.but I didn't realize 
she was exceptionally bright. I wasn't yet 
fan-dliar with the concept of "gifted" or the 
myriad issues and t motions that can be aroused 
by the presence of a gifted child. 

1 felt alone, was alone, because 1 had no 
understanding of my situation. I felt a conflict 
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between the excitement surrounding my child's 
development and the concern that perhaps I 
should somehow minimize the strengths she 
innocently displayed. 

Now, with two gifted children, ages 5 and 
3, 1 have reached a new level of confidence in 
my parenting. I've been scorned by those who 
accuse me of pushing my children and stealing 
their childhoods. I've tangled with school ad- 
ministrators and endured critical glances from 
the corners of parks and libraries. In the pro- 
cess, I've learned some valuable lessons. I've 
learned how to trust my instincts and forgive 
my mistakes. I've learned how to create a safe 
world formychildren's feelings and ideas. I've 
learned how to advocate for my children, 
whether it be in pursuit of a school situation or 
simply a very high doorbell on a scary Hallow- 
een. I've learned that my children learn self- 
resp>ect from watching me. I have found some 
new friends with good hearts and valuable 
ideas. 

If you are new to this "gifted game," I offer 
a few suggestions. 

• Stand by your kids. They need you. They 
need you and you need friends who are 
self-confident enough to appreciate your 
children. 

• When it comes to finding friends. Dr. 
Vaughan added that bright children are 
attracted to other bright children. She ad- 
vises parents to let their children find their 
own friends. You will find that their friends' 
parents share similar experiences with you. 

• Educate yourself. Learn about your gifted 
child. 

• Join CAGorotherorgan^zationsv/here you 
can meet people who stiure your situation. 

• Be aware that some people will have trouble 
relating to you and your child. As my 
children get older, I realize that in a group 
or school situation, the parents who ap- 
proach me are generally the ones who are 
most comfortable with my childrens' pre- 
cociousness. 

1 feel it is most important to remember that 
your child, like all children, is an individual 
with individual strengths and weaknesses, 
needing unconditional parental acceptanceand 
support. 
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CAG Position Statements: 

A Glossary 



The California Association for the Gifted has developed this Glossary to: 

• communicate and extend understanding of the many terms used to describe general and 
gifted education. 

• establish common definitions of terms to facilitate better discussion and debate about the 
implications of these terms for gifted. 

• enhance the ability of advocates for the gifted to be more conversant about the population 
they are serving. 

This glossary has been designed to present information in this way: 
TERM Word or phrase 
Definition The accepted meaning of the term as it relates to both general and gifted 
education 

Implications The issues, concerns, and considerations of the tcnn as it is applied 
specifically to gifted students and gifted education. 



ABILITY Grouping students by need, interest, or ability. CAG advocates the flexible grouping of gifted siu- 

GROUPING Groups can be formed and reformed to meet dents. They need to he in groups with other gifted 

varied instructional purposes. All students students for some part of their educational program. 

need to participate in both homogeneous and Ability grouping may take many forms beneficial to 

heterogeneous grouping patterns. Ability gifted learners. 
grouping is NOT synonymous with "track- 
ing." (See also Heterogeneous/ Homogeneous 
Grouping and Tracking.) 



ACADEMIC Expecting each student to work at maximum 
EXCELLENCE level toward a set of external standards as 
defined by state, district, and / or school . Learn- 
ing and performing for each student should be 
at a challenge level commensurate with each 
student's skills and developed abilities. 

ACCELERATED Pacing students through the curriculum at a CAG supports the use of full or part-time accelera- 
LEARNING rate commensurate with their advanced abil- tion as effective methods to meet the needs of gifted 

ity,allowingthemtogoasfarandasfastasthey learners. Skipping grades and compacting the cur- 
want to go. riculum by eliminating content the student has 

already mastered are among a variety of methods 
which allow for expansion of curriculum for gifted 
students in a non-traditional pattern. 

ADVANCED A program in which a secondary student can CAG supports Advanced Placement opportunities 
PLACEMENT gain college credit and/or advanced college as one method to meet the needs of gifted and other 
placement. Advanced placement is obtained able learners. 
by successfully meeting criteria established by 
higher education institutions on a nationally 
given and scored Advanced Placement exami- 
nation. 



The standards of excellence and appropriate chal- 
lenge for gifted learners should be defined by their 
abilities and needs, as well as the expectations held 
for them by experts in various fields, educators, 
parents, and the community. 
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AFFECTIVE Incorporating into the curriculum opportuni- CAG supports the development of the whole child. 
LEARNING tics for students to address values, attitudes. In addition to academic opportunities, guidance 

and appreciations of self and others. services should be provided for the gifted to meet 

their psychological and social needs. 



AT-RISK Students who may underachieve or who may That a gifted student may also be an at-risk student 

drop out of school. Unmet economic, physical, is being recognized more widely. (See also Under- 
emotional, linguistic and/or academic needs achieving.) 
may inhibit a studenfsability to learn or attend 
school. 



AUTHENTIC Process of evaluating student learning using CAG supports authentic assessment practices for 

ASSESSMENT student products or performance instead of gifted students. (See also Portfolio Assessment, one 

traditional standardized tests. It allows stu- method of authentic assessment.) 
dents to be evaluated with regard to their indi- 
viduality and creativity. 



CATEGORICAL 
PROGRAM 



A special-purpose program funded with grants 
from the state and/or federal government. 
Funds from the grant must be spent for pur- 
poses (specific goals) defined in statutes by the 
state and/or federal government. 



Gifted are among the groups of children for whom 
special programs have been earmarked at both the 
state and federal level. Other categorical programs 
serve loxv-income families, the handicapped, and the 
limited English speaking. Some gifted students 
may be served by one or more of these other categori- 
cal programs. 



CLUSTER Amethod f or organizing a heterogeneous class- 

GROUPING roombyassigningstudents with similar needs, 

interests, and/or abilities to the same class- 
room. 



As the percentage of gifted students in a heteroge- 
neous classroom increases, cluster grouping be- 
comes beneficial to the gifted. It provides for the 
gifted child to work during the academic day with 
other gifted students who share similar needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities. 



COLLABORATIVE A teaching strategy whereby students are ex- Gifted children need opportunities to share responses 
LEARNING pected to share expertise and effort in order to with other students of like abilities and/or interests 
create a common project/ product. in order to improve and extend their understand- 

ings and skills. (See also Cooperative Learning.) 



CONTENT/ The elements of curriculum. Content is the Gifted students need differentiated content, process, 

PROCESS/ subject matter. Process is the skill included in and product. For optimum learning for GATE 

PRODUCT the curriculum. Product is the output of learn- students, theproduct should be flexible, thecontent 

ing or form of communication, such as writing, must be extended in depth and complexity, and the 
illustrating, performing, debating, etc. processes should emphasize creativity, problem solv- 

ing, and critical thinking. 



COOPERATIVE 
LEARNING 



The practice of assigning a common task and/ 
or project to a group of students with varying 
ability levels often reflecting the full range of 
student achievement and aptitude. The pur- 
pose of such learning is to prepare students to 
live in a democratic society; to help them un- 
derstand group membership and group dy- 
namics; and to allow them to practice both 
leadership and follower skills. 



CAG supports cooperative learning in some cir- 
cumstances, but cautions against misuse of the 
process. Misuse of the process occurs when gifted 
children are assigned to help others learn rather 
than being allowed to advance at their own faster 
pace. (See also Collaborative Learning.) 
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CORE Thecommon kno wledgeand skills to belcamcd CAG believes gifted students must have opportuni- 

CURRICULUM by all students of a particular grade as deter- ties that are differentiated from the core curriculum 
mined and specified by a local school district, to meet their educational needs. A challenging 
The state frameworks provide guidance to a curriculum for the gifted may require going beyond 
local district in this decision-making process, grade level expectations. CAG believes that appro- 
priately differentiated opportunities for the gifted 
can er^nce the educational experience for all stu- 
dents. 



CREATIVITY The human attribute of constructive original- Creativity is one of the identification and program 
ity. It is the process of combining what exists categories designated by GATE law. Fostering 
into something new. Thesomethingnewcould creativity should bepart of all GATE curricula. 
be procedure, idea, or product relative to the 
individual. Creativity needs to be nurtured in 
the students to develop the abilities necessary 
to affect our society with new ideas and solu- 
tions to problems. 



CRITICAL The development of analytical thinking for Curriculum for gifted must include opportunities 

THINKING purposes of decision-making. This includes to practice critical thinking in conjunction with 

using specific attitudes and skills such as ana- subject matter acquisition and content mastery. 

lyzing arguments carefully, seeing others' (See also Content/Process/Product.) 
points of view, and reaching sound conclu- 
sions. 



DIFFERENTIATION 



Adapting the curriculum to meet the unique 
needs of learners by making modifications in 
complexity, depth, and pacing. It may include 
selecting, rather than covering all, the curricu- 
lum areas dependent on the individual needs 
of students. 



CAG believes that curriculum should be differenti- 
ated for all students and thai in all classrooms there 
should be multiple paths for success. The major 
purpose of GATE differentiation is to challenge the 
advanced learner. Con temporary educational ideas, 
such as authentic assessment, collaborative learn- 
ing, whole language, ungraded curriculum, or the- 
matic interdisciplinary curriculum arenot differen- 
tiated within themselves, but they can facilitate 
differentiation for the gifted. 



Advocating the selection and treatment of 
people as superior in some way and therefore 
favored. 



CAGbelieves that promoting chcdlengingprograms 
for gifted students should NOT be equated with 
elitism. CAG rejects the idea that providing differ- 
entiated learning experiences to gifted students is 
discriminatory, or that such experiences are a means 
of separating the gifted from, and/or valuing the 
gifted above, other types of students. Good gifted 
programs help students not only fulfill their aca- 
demic potential, but help them ajTpreciate the contri- 
butions and diversity of others. 
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ENRICHMENT Activities that supplement the core curricu- 
lum. Such activities arc generally not specified 
in thecurriculumandare selected by the teacher 
and/or students in a given classroom. 



CAG believes that enrichment opportunities such 
as field trips, special speakers or demonstrations , 
special projects, and community involvement, or 
enrichment materials such as computers, reference 
Tnaterials,literaturebooks,andartsmaterialsshould 
be provided for ALL students. Funds from all 
categorical programs in California serving ''tar- 
geted" groups of students, including School Im- 
provement funds, may be used for these purposes. 
Such activities or material acquisitions do NOT 
constitute a gifted program or a differentiated cur- 
riculum. Enrichment opportunities for the gifted 
should involve students in interaction with new 
ideas and topics not ordinarily included in the core 
curriculum. The interaction should lead to a deeper 
understanding of the regular curriculum, with new 
knowledge emerging from the students' own cre- 
ative efforts. (See also Core Curriculum.) 



EQUITY Fair and impartial learning opportunities and 

access to good teaching for all students. In 
order to meet educational needs at all levels of 
development, these opportunities should en- 
courage and enable all students to develop to 
their fullest potential. 



GIFTED AND 
TALENTED 
EDUCATION 
(GATE) 



Equity should allow for learning experiences espe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of gifted as well as 
the needs of other students with unique learning 
abilities. CAG believes challenging programs must 
be provided for ALLstudents. Equity in the quality 
of education each student receives does NOT mean 
the "outcome" or standard for each student will be 
the same. 



AsdefinedbyCalifornia EducationCode52201: 
"Gifted and talented child, means a child en- 
rolled in a public elementary or secondary 
school of this state who is identified aspossess- 
ingdemonstrated or potential abilities thatgive 
evidence of high performance capability as 
defined pursuant to Section 52202." 
Section 52202 states: "For the purposes of this 
chapter, the demonstrated or potential abilities 
that give evidence of high performance capa- 
bility shall be defined by each school district 
governing board in accordance with regula- 
tions established by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Each district shall use one or more of the 
following categories in defining such capabil- 
ity: intellectual, creative, specific academic, or 
leadership ability; performing and visual arts 
talent; or any other criteria which meet the 
standards set forth by the State Board of Educa- 
tion (pursuant to Section 52203). Each govern- 
ing board shall also consider identifying as 
gifted or talented any student who has trans- 
ferred from a district in which he or she was 
identified as a gifted and talented child." Thus, 
each district establishes its own identification 
standards to meet the needs of its student popu- 
lation. 



CAG advocates an inclusive definition of gifted- 
ness. However, all identification standards must 
include multiple and varied criteria and giveequity 
to members of underrepresented populations. Stu- 
dent products, nonned/siandardized test results, 
student performance, and observational scales are 
some of the methods used in identification. Factors 
which may adversely affect student performance, 
such as economic hardship or linguistic difference, 
must also be considered. Children must be encour- 
aged and allowed to demonstrate a wide variety of 
abilities and talents that traditionally are not mea- 
sured by standardized tests. 
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HETEROGENEOUS/ Grouping hctcrogcncouslygencrally occurs by CAG believes students should be grouped for at least 

HOMOGENEOUS chronological ago level and without regard for some part of the educational day in an appropriate 

GROUPING the diverse needs of students, their learning setting, based on a commonaliti/ of the students' 

styles, or their interests. Homogeneous intellec tual, academic, and jor affective needs. There 

grouping is based on common criteria such as should he a defined educational experience in this 

the students' interests, special needs, or aca- grouping. 
demic abilities. 



HONORS CLASS A secondary level course specifically designed 
to be advanced in content, process, and prod- 
uct. Traditionally, students who meet prereq- 
uisite criteria are accepted into these courses. 



CAG believes this is one way to ensure a more 
challenging and differentiated curriculum. Honors 
classes should be available for, but not limited to, 
identified gifted students. 



INDEPENDENT 
STUDY 
OR 

SELF-DIRECTED 
STUDY 



Allowingstudents to follow individual or self- 
selected areas of interest and specific aptitude 
bydesigningandimplementingtheirownstudy 
plans. Close monitoring by teachers is an es- 
sential component of independent study. 



Independent study is an appropriate programmatic 
proxnsionfor gifted learners at any level, and neces- 
sitates teacher {or other qualified adult) instruction 
and superoisionas integral features of theprogram. 



INDRTOUALIZATEON 



Providing a specific program that meets the 
particular needs, interests, and/or abilities of 
an individual student for some part of his/her 
educational experience. It does not mean, how- 
ever, that every child is working in isolation on 
a different level or a different subject at all 
times. It does mean that students are working 
on levels commensurate with their assessed 
abilities, needs, and/or interests. 



CAG beliei>es differentiation and individualization 
resulting fromchallengingactiviticsorassi<^nnients 
which are interactive and open-ended in content, 
process, andjor product can facilitate the education 
of gifted learners. Individualization may also uti- 
lizementorships, internships, indqyendeni research, 
and/ or early college entrance programs. 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
SCAFFOLDING 



An apprenticeship approach to instruction 
which places the teacher in a collaborative, 
interactive role with students by providing 
carefully structured and sequenced support as 
they undertake new and more difficult tasks. 
Emphasis is on teacher modeling, extension, 
rephrasing, questioning, praise, and correction 
rather than on the teacher as evaluator. 



INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENT (LQ.) 



A measure of ability or aptitude at a given 
point in time, comparing children of the same 
chronological age. Originally it was consid- 
ered to be the sole way of measuring student 
ability. Current thinking now accepts LQ. as 
one of the many ways to measure a student's 
academic potential. 



Instructional scaffolding is an effective instruc- 
tional classroom model far classes with gifted stu- 
dents because it allows and encourages a sliared 
exchange of ideas between teacher and students, as 
students take on increasing responsibility for their 
own learning. The teacher plans and initiates a 
framework of classroom activities. The planned ac- 
tivities provide opportunities for the students to 
develop their own purposes rather than simply 
providing responses to fit into a teacher s predeter- 
minedoutcome. This methodology cncourageshigher 
order reasoning as well as basic skills learning. 

CAG continues to support use of LQ. tests as one 
effective method of identification when used with 
other measures or observations, due to the high 
correlation between most schooling tasks and the 
cognitive tasks measured byl.Q. tests. 



INTERDISdPUNARY A curriculum that is structured to study a topic C.4G believes inlerdis:iplinary learning is one 
CURRICULUM or concept by gathering and relating informa- method to differentiate the core curriculum. Mak- 
tion and ideas from multiple disciplines. ing connections or new relationships among disci- 

plines enhances student understanding of the com- 
plexity of the content under study. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BACCALAUREATE 
(IB) 



A rigorous international prc-universily course 
of study, leading to examinations that meet the 
needs of highly motivated and academically 
superior secondary school students. IB has a 
comprehensiveclassics curriculum (languages, 
sciences, mathematics, and humanities) that 
allows its graduates to fulfill education re- 
quirements of various nations. Only schools 
approved by the IB organization may offer the 
program. Also, school fees are charged by the 
IB organization. 



CAG supports the International Baccalaureate pro- 
gram as a way of challenging academically gifted 
students in a program utilizing world-class stan- 
dards. However, the high cost and the approval 
process make it a difficult program to implement. 



LEARNING A student's preference for a mode of learning CAG believes students should have learning oppor- 

STYLES and/ or a type of learning environment. For tunities that introduce them to, and allow them, to 

example, a student could favor auditory learn- participatein,arangeofmultipleand varied modali- 

ing in an independent learning environment, ties, resources, and environments. 



MANDATED A legally required program or action autho- Special Education programs are mandated; GATE 
PROGRAM rizcd by law. programs in California are NOT. In order to assure 

GATE programs in every district, GATE would 
have to be mandated. Without mandation,on-going 
advocacy is necessary in each district to initiate and 
l maintain GATE programs. 

MENTOR Matching a student on a one-to-one basis with CAG supports mentor programs as oneway to meet 

an adult member of the community who can the needs of gifted students. 
provide expertise and /or advise in a field of 
study or other community endeavor. 



NOMINATION A referral process for consideration of a stu- The GATE nomination process should allow for 
dent into a specialized or categorical program, administrator, teacher, parent, and self- referral. 



NON- 
TRADITIONAL 
IDENTIFICATION 



An alternative means of identification using 
instruments and procedures that provide an 
assessment of students that is not norm-refer- 
enced or standardized. 



CAG believes that the diversity of students necessi- 
tates more varied approaches to assessing and inter- 
preting their abilities. Traditionally, students have 
been identified as GATE on the basis of their general 
intellectual abilities (I.Q.) or specific academic apti- 
tudes. (See also Authentic Assessment.) 



NORM- 
REFERENCED OR 
STANDARDIZED 
TEST 



A test used to determine an individual's status 
with respect to the performance of other indi- 
viduals on that test. A "norm" group is the 
large number of examinees who have taken a 
particular test and whose scores form the basis 
of the norms. Such a test may be based on 
national norms,statenorms,orlocal norms. At 
every level of educational test usage, it is nec- 
essary to match the scope of the test with the 
purposo that test is supposed to perform. 



As standardized tests areoften used in thescreening 
and identification of gifted students, CAG cautions 
against the misinterpretation of tests results. The 
question to ask is, "Is the test an appropriate mea- 
sure to verify a students' gifts and talents?'' 
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OPEN-ENDED 
QUESTION 



Provides opportunities for more than one 
"right" solution or answer. Student response is 
judged by the logic by which the response is 
explained or defended. Students must be able 
to: recognize tasks without a label, draw upon 
prior knowledge, generate relevant approaches 
on their own, and articulate their reasoning. 



CAG believes open-ended questions and assign- 
ments allow gifted students to respond at a more 
challenging level 



PEER GROUPING 



A practice which indicates voluntary or as- 
signed matching of students by shared charac- 
teristics, such as age, ability, need, and/or in- 
terest in order to affect teaching and learning. 



In a group of intellectual peers, age is not a criteria 
for grouping. CAG supports cross-age grouping 
practices. 



PORTFOLIO 
ASSESSMENT 



A collection of student products used to mea- 
sure student progress and achievement. A 
collection of student products is often used to 
evaluate abilities to determine the appropriate- 
ness of placement in a program such as visual 
and performing arts. This practice allows stu- 
dents to demonstrate a wide variety of abilities 
and talents that traditionally are not measured 
well by standardized tests. Material in a port- 
folio may be student-selected. (See also Au- 
thentic Assessment.) 



CAG believes portfolio assessment is an effective 
way to provide a profile of the gifted learner. It more 
closely parallels what adults in the "real" world do 
to exhibit the quality of their work. 



SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM (S.L) 



A K-12 categorical program funded by the 
State of California. Funds are used in selected 
schools for staff and curriculum development 
purposes, improvement in school climate and 
culture, management and leadership training, 
and direct classroom support. 



S.I. funds are intended to benefit all students, in- 
cluding GATE students. School provisions for 
serving gifted students must be reflected in all 
school-site plans. 



SCHOOL OF Opp>ortunities for parents and students to se- 
CHOICE lect a school of attendance. Choice is funda- 

mental to the voucher system. 



The CAG organization, as of this printing, has not 
taken a position on the issue of vouchers. However, 
CAG supports specialized opportunities for both 
inter- and intra-district student transfers to public 
educational institutions such as magnet, regional, 
residential (ex. the North Carolina School of Science 
and Technology) or special schools (ex. the Los 
Angeles County High School for the Arts). 



SPECIAL DAY 
CLASSROOM 



A programmatic tcrmdefininga homogeneous 
settingof students with common needs and /or 
abilities. The class can include multiple grades 
or ages. 



CAG believes that this is one of the ways that 
facilitates the education of gifted students. This 
classroom setting allows for the appropriate imple- 
mentation of differentiated curricula, including 
multidisciplinarity, individualization, dqith, and 
complexity in content areas, as well as pacing that 
is appropriate to the gifted learner. It also provides 
the vital interaction among peers necessary for 
gifted learners. 
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SITE-BASED 
MANAGEMENT 
(SBCP in California) 



A current school restructuring model by which 
local autonomy is given to schools for planning 
and decision-making. Also known as school- 
based management, a team of educators and 
community members assume responsibility 
and accountability for all education programs 
in a school, striving to assist all students to 
reach their fullest potential. Under SBCP, cat- 
egorical funds MUSTbe used to SUPPLEMENT, 
not SUPPLANT services to special needs stu- 
dents. 



Under SBCP, categorical funds mayhecommingleA 
to serve a greater number of students. Needs of 
gifted students must still be addressed . TheschooVs 
approved instructional plan MUST reflect differen- 
tiated curricular opportunities and delivery ser- 
vices for GATE students. 



SUNSET A legislative term indicating the stated proce- The next reviev) of the GATE program is due in 

dure and date of review for continuation or 1993. 
termination of a categorical program. 



THEMATIC A curriculum which focuses on the study of a CAG believes a thematic curriculum that is defined 

CURRICULUM topic or concept that is specific, such as "ani- and focused allows for continuous in-depth learn- 

mals," or global, such as "change." The theme ing for gifted students. 
serves as an organizing element to provide 
continuity and "connectedness'' for learning. 



Fixed groups that are rigidly maintained over 
time. This word is NOT synonymous with 
grouping and does not preclude opportunities 
for special needs groups for any learner at 
some time. 



CAG's position is that NO d ild should be "locked 
into'' an on-going educational program that per- 
ceives and instructs himjher in only one aspect of 
hisjher dimensionality. Its inappropriateness for 
gifted learners can be seen when those with specific 
aptitude, or who perform at high levels in only ONE 
area, are involved in advanced learning experiences 
in ALL areas of study. 



UNDERACHIEVING 



A discrepancy between recognized potential 
and actual academic performance. The causes 
ofunderachievemcntmaybc social, emotional, 
physical, and/or academic. 



Cy4G's position is that a good program serves all of 
its gifted students, NOT just those who are achiev- 
ing. Inappropriate curriculum often has as its 
consequence the underachieving gifted. Special 
counseling for underachieving gifted may consti- 
tute an appropriate learning opportunity. 
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Bridging the Gap: The Skills Reinforcement Program 



by Shawn Okuda Sakamoto and Elizabeth Jones Stork 



In the state of California, children of color 
are growing in number and are rapidly becom- 
ing the state's majority. It is projected that by 
the year 2000, nearly 60% of the students en- 
rolled in California schools will be youngsters 
of color. Currently, one out of every seven 
students comes to school not understanding 
English {Children Now, 1990). Such a dramatic 
change in demographicshascalled for increased 
attention to and awareness of the "minority- 
majority." This poses quite a challenge to 
educators here and elsewhere. How do we 
adequately meet the educational needs of a 
rapidly expanding, diverse student popula- 
tion? In particular, researchers have been grap- 
pling with the issue of gifted and talented 
education for socioeconomically disadvan- 
taged and culturally different students. De- 
spite recent efforts, children of color - who 
often tend to be among the state's poorest - are 
significantly underrepresented in gifted edu- 
cational programs. 

Program Description 
Supplemental programs, such as the Skills 
Reinforcement Program (SRP) developed in 
1985 by The Johns Hopkins University Center 
for Talented Youth (CTY), continue to be cru- 



Percentile Rank Changes for SRP and Control Groups 


(Los Angeles Unified School District) 


I. Language Arts Program 






Group/Test 


Pre- Percentile Rank 


I'ost-Pera'ntile Rank 


SRP STEP Reading 


64 


76 


Control STEP Reading 


62 


56 


SRP SCAT Verbal 


68 


85 


Control SCAT Verbal 


66 


73 


II. Mathematics Program 






Ooup/Test 


Pre-Perccntile Rank 


F^ost-Perccntilo Rank 


SRP STEP Math 


46 


87 


Control STEP Math 


49 


72 


SRP SCAT Math 


68 


85 


Control SCAT Math 


66 


73 


Note. Percentile ranks are based on fifth- 


grade testmg 


for pre-tests and seventh-grade testing for 


the post-tests. 



cial in providing students with the necessary 
tools and opportunities to dev /'op, enhance, 
and expand skills essential foreducational suc- 
cess. This program was first implemented in 
the Pasadena Unified School District and later 
replicated in the Los Angeles Unified School 
District and the Yonkers School District in New 
York. The SRP provides youngsters with ap- 
propriate suppljmental education intervention 
designed to fortify their knowledge in math- 
ematics or language arts and help them suc- 
cessfully compete in enriched academic 
coursework in their home schools. Students 
engaged in the SRP participate in 20 Saturday 
classes and a tv/o-week residential program 
geared to fill in the gap and motivate students 
toward meetinghigh educational expectations. 
The program is based upon four principles: 

1) to improve academic skills in reading and 
mathematics; 

2) to foster higher-level reasoning, problem 
solving and critical thinking skills; 

3) to promote positive study skills and love 
for learning; 

4) to foster affective traits such as self-confi- 
dence and self-esteem. 

Students are given the opportunity to learn 
in a safe setting with specially trained teachers, 
assistants, and recreational advisors. The cur- 
riculum is based on an individual diagnostic 
prescriptive program geared to assist students 
in realizing their intellectual potential in accor- 
dance with their ability. The program strives to 
obtain an optimal match of learning style and 
pace with the needs of each individual learner. 
The student and teacher work together to mas- 
ter a concept, then they move to the next con- 
cept without delay. 

Present and previous research of the SRP 
in Pasadena and Los Angeles Unified School 
Districts has demonstrated significant gains in 
academic achievement (See table to the left), as 
measured by performance on both achieve- 
ment and aptitude tests (Lynch and Mills, 1 990, 
1991; Mills, Stork, and Krug, in press). 

The complex needs of these students are 
often overlooked in the predominantly diverse 
and overwhelmingly crowded classrooms of 
inner-city schools. As a consequence, young- 
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stcrs with high academic talent, who are not 
adequately challenged, may fall into counter- 
productive modes such as dropping out of 
school, gang affiliation, crime, and violence. 
Such involvement flags a cry for help - for the 
provision of alternative forms of acceptance 
and recognition. As Hanninen, Fascilla and 
Anderson (1991) noted inarecentarticle,gifted 
children are not immune to the exfX)sure of 
many environmental risk factors, and many 
are at risk for failure. They further pointed out 
that at-risk gifted students desperately need: 

a) to establish a fX)sitive relationship with an 
adult role model; 

b) to learn to value education; 

c) to gain decision-making skills to support 
making appropriate choices; and 

d) to move at an appropriate pace in academic 
training. 

One of the goals of the SRP is to promote 
and support affective traits such as academic 
self-confidence, a p>ositive, but realistic self- 
image, love of intellectual activity, and an ap- 
preciation of academic accomplishment. That 
is, SRP not only offers the tools to build educa- 
tional/academic success through teaching and 
curriculum, but also provides the "cement and 
nails" by encouraging psychosocial develop- 
ment in areas such as self-esteem and self- 
confidence, and parent, teacher, and peer rela- 
tions. Important gains in sociodevelopmental, 
affective, and motivational skills of the SRP 
students need to be documented as well. The 
focus of this paper is to recognize and validate 
the growth of these students in psychosocial 
areas which is imperative to fulfilling their 
talent potential. 

Role of tlie Supportive Environment in the 
Development of Talent 
The critical role of the social environment 
in the development of talent has long been 
recognized and emphasized. Beginning in the 
1 960' s the focusof educational research pointed 
to the often detrimental effects of the lack of 
enriched and stimulating learning environ- 
ments (Bloom, 1964; Holt, 1966; Rosenthal and 
jacobson, 1968). Careful guidance and nur- 
ture, in general, is impera ti ve to full attainment 
of talent. There have been numerous studies of 
eminent and gifted scientists, athletes, world 
leaders, musicians, artists, and scholars. All 
have, at least in part, highlighted the impor- 
tance of supportive and favorable training/ 
learning circumstances and the equally impor- 



tant role of a mentor or several role models 
(e.g., see Albert, 1975; Bloom, 1985; Gardner, 
1981, 1982; Walberg et al., 1981). Further, high 
achievers were found to be particularly appre- 
ciative of "teachers" (including older peers, 
faculty, parents, and siblings) who acknowl- 
edged their academic interests, allowed them 
to work independently at their own pace and 
challenged their thinking (Goertzel and 
Goertzcl, 1962). Clearly, then, the involvement 
and interest of parents, teachers, and peers in a 
supportive environment is crucial to the full 
development of talent. 

Parental Involvement 
As noted previously, supportive family 
environments are imperative to advancing in- 
tellectual growth. Parents are the child's first 
and primary adult role models and thus have a 
significant impact on the child's self-esteem, 
self-confidence, and attitudes towards school 
and achie vemen t. Rimm and Lowe (1 988) com- 
pared the family environments of gifted stu- 
dents achieving at or above some measured 
ability standard and those performing below 
such level. Generally it was found that parents 
of underachieving gifted students were con- 
cerned with theirchild'sachievement, but were 
less involved with career planning, valuing 
school,andintrinsicand independent learning 
(Rimm and Lowe, 1988). All parents want the 
best for their child but many do not have the 
resources or experience to draw upon to pro- 
vide the educationally stimulating environ- 
ment these youngsters so desperately need. 
Recognizing this important component in stu- 
dent learning and academic success, the SRP 
developed a strong parent-guard ian education 
component. It was apparent that working with 
a student in isolation would not produce a 
lasting change in behavior or attitude toward 
learning. Parent education classes focused on 
the entire family unit, providing counseling, 
literacy classes, health information, access to 
local school personnel, and information re- 
garding community resources. Parents be- 
come very involved and informed regarding 
student performance in the program and cur- 
rent academic objectives. Parents and students 
are also required to sign an agreement at the 
initiation of SRP which demonstrates a com- 
mitment to ongoing and active participation 
throughout the two-year program. This is to 
ensure that parents or other family members 
get involved with the education of the student, 
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and consequently, stay involved long after the 
programhas ended. In a follow-up study of the 
Los Angeles Unified School District SRP, such 
intervention has been successful in maintain- 
ing a parent-educator role. One student 
thoughtfully remarked, "My mom's expecta- 
tions have changed - they're much higher. She 
expects me to do much more, and I really have 
been doing the best I can." Another student 
eagerly added, "My father is very proud of me. 
My momisalways [praising] meandshecomes 
to moreof my school meetings. She'salsomore 
involved with me/' 

Parental involvement and expectations do 
not change overnight, and the SRP cannot be 
fully credited with such a dramatic shift in 
commitment. Rather, the issue at hand here is 
helping parents to feel capable of identifying 
whatand how they canpro vide for theirchild's 
educational and emotional needs. As one ad- 
ministrator put it, "Most of the parents are 
already willing to help at the start [of the pro- 
gram], but they need structure, guidelines, and 
information to aid that willingness. They need 
to know and be told of expectations, of ways to 
help. Parents often approach me with a 'Tell 
me and I'll do it' attitude." Infom^ational 
meetings and workshops for parents are held 
throughout the SRP program. Additionally, 
information about gaining access to a variety of 
community resources is provided to the par- 
ents. One parent remarked, "I try to keep her 
highly motivated about continuing her educa- 
tion, especially as a black person. You know, I 
tell her, because she doesn't want to do these 
little mediocre jobs. . . that it's important to get 
an education." 

Teacher Expectations and Recognition 
In a review of research on teachers' influ- 
ence on achievement, Brophy ( 1 968) concluded 
that students achieved at a higher level when 
their teachers: 

a) emphasized academic objectives in estab- 
lishing expectations and allocating time, 

b) used effective strategies to ensure that study 
time is maximized, 

c) paced students through curriculum in chal- 
lenging, manageable steps that allowed high 
rates of success, and 

d) adopted curriculum matcrialsbased on their 
knowledge of students' characteristics. 
The attitude of the teacher is crucial to the 

child's academic and social development. 
Teachers need specialized trainingin recogniz- 



ing and interpreting behavioral patterns re- 
lated to high academic achievement, and to 
applystrategies toenhancesuchachievement/ 
potential in a diverse population of students 
(e.g., see Baldwin, 1987; Comer, 1988). 

Teacher training is a critical component in 
making this program effective. Teachers are 
subject area specialists with a passion for learn- 
ing and enthusiasm for guiding youngsters 
through theprocessof disco very and of knowl- 
edge. Each SRP teacher participated in inten- 
sive teacher training on the methodsof instruc- 
tion utilized in the program. The training 
included work in how to implement the opti- 
mal match, individualized instruction, coop- 
erative learning techniques, and testing and 
evaluation. IninterviewingSRPstudentsabout 
their relationship with their teacher, all agreed 
that their teachers played an important role in 
their academic and social growth. A student 
from an inner city school district in New York 
felt that "teachers at my school baby-sit us 
because there are so many of us that she doesn't 
know what to do sometin\es. And my teacher 
at school always tells us to be quiet all the time. 
But the teachers here at SRP are different. 
They're able to spend more time with us — they 
give us more attention and extra help if we 
need it... with anything." An SRP teacher ob- 
served that it is important that "thoughts and 
feelings are valued in the program. It is very 
empowering for a child to sit among other 
students and adults, and be able to share in 
decision making, to have an opinion, and to be 
valued by others." 

The individualized and flexible pacing of 
the curriculum is an important aspect of the 
SRP. High, yet manageable instructional goals 
aredeveloped in accordance with each student's 
past performance and mastery at each level. As 
one SRP participant put it, "Schools are too 
strict, too. . . like, stiff. Anyway, at my school, 
you work at the teacher's pace and not your 
own. You don't g^t to explore topics, and often 
you either move too slow or too fast. At SRP, 
we'reallowed to get excited about things we're 
learning about - the teachers really get into it." 
One administrator reflected, "Schools often 
structure kids. This program turns this rela- 
tionshiparound to allow kids to have some say 
in their own education." 

Social and Emotional Development 
Social acceptance becomes increasingly 
important to children as they grow older. 
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Around age eight, children seek to decrease 
their dependence on and their need for the 
approval of their parents and other adult fig- 
ures and to increase their need for peer ap- 
proval. The decision to pursue academic 
achievement is often a difficult one for these 
students, socially. Such a choice may often be 
interpreted as rejecting the culture of one's 
social peer group (Comer, 1988). Teachers and 
recreational advisors are encouraged to create 
an environment conducive to peer acceptance. 
Instructional methods - such as workshops, 
peer editing, and cooperative learning and 
problem solving - assist students in celebrat- 
ing their exemplary academic strengths. One 
student noted, "I was glad and relieved to meet 
other students who were like me. It's difficult 
to be cool and smart in school, but here, it's 
okay to be both." Another student added, 
"They [other students at school] accuse you of 
trying to impress the teacher or [of being] a 
teacher's pet. I guess not really teased, but 
really put down." Gaining acceptance through 
sharing is an important milestone, particularly 
for children of color. These children need to 
understand that it is acceptable to be "gifted," 
and that it is valued, not only by adult role 
models, but especially by their peers. This 
understanding lends itself to promoting self- 
confidence and self-esteem, the prime motiva- 
tors of success in an academic climate. 

Interestingly, other forms of sociocultural 
growth develop in accordance with this aware- 
n ess a nd accepta nee o f o nesel f and o thers. Ma ny 
researchers have underlined the importance of 
providing an educational arena where cultur- 
ally different students can be exposed to other 
students of color who are gifted and who have 
made significant accomplishments (Baldwin, 
1987; Exum and Colangclo, 1979; Frasicr and 
McCannon, 1981). A Black-American student 
insightfully observed that, "SRP offered mixed 
racial group interaction. A lot of minority 
programs include only blacks, but here there 
were different ethnic groups. I liked that be- 
cause it didn't, like, you know, single me out." 
Similarly, another student added, "Yeah, there 
wasamixtureofstudents. It encouraged us not 
to be racist against other minority groups and 
to accept each other. When I entered junior 
high I felt that I was better equipped than 
others to interact with other students, espe- 
cially all typesofstudentsfromdifferentcthnic 
groups (not just other black students— though 
that's important too)." The program encour- 



ages positivepeerinteraction outside theclass- 
room as v/elL Students engage in group dis- 
cussions about current events, social issues, 
college planning, and career aspirations. They 
are constantly reminded of how to cope with 
being "academically able/' 

Implications 
These observations have important impli- 
cations for the development and promotion of 
talent in not only children of color and socio- 
economically underprivileged groups, but also 
forallstudents. Acommon thread runs through 
all of the issues covered herein and that is of 
bridging the expectations and educational val- 
ues between teachers, parents, and students. 
Many kinds of development, whether social, 
emotional, moral, cognitive, or cultural, are 
imperative to future academic advancement. 
Understanding and addressing all areas of in- 
dividual development is the first of many steps 
towards enhancing the talent potential and 
learning of all students. 

Authors' Note 
The authors wish to express their apprecia- 
tion to Sheila Smith and Joyce Mundel of the 
Los Angeles Unified School District; Philip 
Linscomb and Michael Klentchy of the Pasa- 
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and Lillian Mein from the Yonkers School Dis- 
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Linking Resources for Success 



by Lyn Carman 



I was getting 
Ce in math, 
but I got a 
tutor ar\d now 
Trn getting A'6 
an^rJ We 
take fieU trips 
ani:J iVe made 

a lot of 
friends. \'d like 
to be a 
teacher 
myself. 

Tony W[Ora\c^, 
seventh ^ra^ar, 
Santa darba^a 
Junior Hi^h 
School 



Question: \Nhai do you do when you are the 
GATE Coordinator for a school district with 
approximately one-third of the students His- 
panic or Black and find that only about 5% of 
the students in the GATE Program are His- 
panic or Black? 
Answering this question brought about 
the development of Santa Barbara High School 
District's LINKProgram. Since its bcginningin 
1983, the LINK Program has won a first place 
Golden Bell Award, was one of ten State i3e- 
partmcnt of Education Tanner Bill projects, 
and was a California Academic Partnership 
Program with UCSB. 

Designing a program to increase the num- 
ber of minority students in the GATE Program 
and improving the academic achievement of 
students in groups underrepresentcd in higher 
education was the challenge. In the spring of 
1985 a group of people including parents and 
representatives from a half-dozen different 
educational areas gathered for a two-day semi- 
nar to answer the question, "What can we do to 
assure that more Black, Hispanic, and low in- 
come students are prepared to enter and suc- 
ceed in a college or uni%wsity?" 

In the two days of discussion, there were 
many comments that laid the foundation for 
the program. 

One junior high math teacher who partici- 
pated said, "We need to provide a carefully 
structured tutorial system - one that really 
works/' 

"But don't build a dependency system," 
was an administrator's response. "This must 
bo a program that helps students take respon- 
sibility." 

"Yes, and you must hold high expectations 
for student achievement," stated a parent par- 
ticipant. "Students are capable of so much 
more than is usually required of them." 

"Affirming cultural and elhnic differences 
is impx)rtant," a Latino principal reminded the 
group, 

"Emphasize language skills, both reading 
and writing," was a comment made by many 
p>eople. 

"Provide experiences they would not oth- 
erwise have/ ^vas another suggestion. "Take 



them to art museums, to university science 
classes; let them discuss ideas and learn from 
our university and college people, and some of 
our very talented community people. Our 
summer school head-start program for our 
high potential Black and Hispanic students 
going into seventh grade has been working 
well. Make certain it's included in the pro- 
posal." 

The one idea that was echoed by each 
participant during the two days was the need 
for "someone in the system who cares." "What 
happens," explained one of the sixth grade 
teachers, "is that the students come from el- 
ementary schools where they usually have the 
same teacher all day. Tha t teacher gets to know 
the family and the student very well d uring the 
school year. However, when students go to 
junior high school they are placed with teach- 
ers who have 150 or more st-idents per day. 
Certainly these junior high teachers 'care' but 
how much can they reasonably do in terms of 
long term personal attention?" 

"You seem to bo describing the need for 
someone who serves as an advocate for the 
student and who is able to serve as a central 
resource person by working with the family, 
the school, and service groups," was our uni- 
versity participant's comment. 

"Okay," said the grant writer in the 
group, "i s this wha t you' re saying: the purpose 
of the program is to provide an academic sup- 
port continuum beginning at the elementary 
and progressing to the post secondary level for 
students with high academic potential who 
come from ethnic groups that are underrepre- 
sentcd in higher education? A teacher/liaison 
will serve as each student's educational advo- 
cate, thusassuringcontinuityinacademic plan- 
ning and skill-building as well as parent and 
teacher involvement in the student's progress. 
This teacher/liaison will have responsibility 
for providing the integrated support system 
that is necessary for successful progress along 
the academic continuum." 

From the comments represented above, 
and many more not included, the California 
Academic Partnership Program proposal was 
wriltcn, funded, and named the LINK Pro- 
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gram (LINKing resources for students urdcr- 
rcprcsentcd in Higher Education). The pro- 
posal listed four components as essential. 

Identification 
The student is labeled positively and re- 
warded for good academic effort. He or she is 
classified as a model for peers to emulate and 
expectations arc raised about academic perfor- 
mance. 

Students arc identified for the program on 
the basis of CTBS scores (one total score in 
reading, language, or math at the 80th percen- 
tile or better), teacher recommendations, aca- 
dcmicachicvcmcnt,and sometimes a student's 
demonstrated commitment toachicvcacadcmi- 
cally. A wider pool of students is selected 
initially, and students who prove themselves 
are then selected for the GATE Program. 

Goal-Setting 
Second is goal-setting. Through the 
tcachcr/liason's home and teacher contacts, a 
programofacadcmicplanningand valucsclari- 



fication between home and school takes place. 
Appropriate and realistic goals arc set for indi- 
vidual students with the help of parents, teach- 
ers, and tutors. 

Skill-Building 
Third is skill-building. Tl"irough one-to- 
one tutorials designed and monitored by the 
teacher/liaison and classroom teacher, students 
receiv e academic assistance in problem areas. 
Other academic resource programs are inte- 
grated into each student's overall program. 

Enrichment 

Fourth is enrichment. Through special 
summer school programsand during the school 
year, students participate in a wide variety of 
activities that would not otherwise be avail- 
able. They have the opportunity to discover 
their own talents, build specialized skills, learn 
about different careers, and gain in overall 
confidence. These experiences give the stu- 
dents the head start they need as they progress 
along a highly competitive academic con- 
tinuum with otiier students. 

The program now has more than 410 par- 
ticipants in grades seven through twelve and is 
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in some ways even more successful than the 
original designers would have innagined. Son^e 
of the program outcomes are the following: 

The percentage of Hispanic students in the 
GATE Program has increased from 7.6% in 
1985 to 21 .4% in 1991. 

The number of Santa Barbara High School 
Hispanic students who are eligible for UC ad- 
mission has approximately tripled. Over 
$160,000 in scholarship monej^ was earned by 
these students in the graduating class of 1991. 

Teacher/liaisons have worked with the 
identified LINK program students since 1984. 
They average 1 1 .8 student contacts per day and 
4.5 parent contacts px^r day. The average num- 
ber or mailings to parents/studentseach year is 
eight. 

LINK has sponsored monthly career semi- 
nars for students, a "buddy program" pairing 



ON THE LIGHT SIDE 



by Jean Watts 




junior and senior high school students, and 
annual leadership conference for minority stu- 
dents, "the college admissions process" ses- 
sions for parents/students, and many other 
special opfX)rtunities. 

A Tanner Bill grant designed espKxrially to 
help students improve their college admis- 
sions test scores was awarded for LINK pro- 
gram students. 

The high school LINK students enrolled in 
the LINK SAT test preparation class, signifi- 
cantly improved their SAT scores as indicated 
by pre- and post-testing. 

There has been a significant improvement 
in knowledge of the college admissions pro- 
cess on the part of parents and students with a 
correspHDnding increase in academicaspiration. 
A pre- and post-assessment was made at the 
beginning and at the end of the school year to 
determine parent/student change in knowl- 
edge as a result of the LINK program activities. 
This study was designed by Dr. Richard Duran 
of UCSB. 

In a survey of administrators, counselors, 
and teachers, 100% of the respondents stated 
that the program does meet the goal of helping 
the target students improve their academic 
performance and chances for college success. 

In the first five years of the program there 
was only one student drop-out. This is from a 
fX)pulation that has grown from 160 to over 
400, and that would ordinarily be at high risk 
for dropping out. 

In the follow- ip surveys, 100% of the par- 
ticipants in the summer program stated that it 
had given them a valuable head start in junior 
high school. 
Lyn Carman was the GATE Coordinator for the Santa 
Barbara High School District from 1^80 to 1991. 

She may be reached at 805-964-1042. 



You guye. we r\&ed a role model, 
larger than life who will take ue in, 60 to speak. 
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?cac6 

Feace \e the dovee that fly In the eky. 
Feace \e the truth, not We a^^r We, 
Feace \e> harmony wc hear from above. 
Feeice \e to care, be kind and to \ove. 
Feace \e the eur\eet we eee in the ni^ht. 
Feace le the Earth without any fi^ht, 
Feace \e> the eea eo a^\et and ca\m. 
Feace \e> reepect for your Dad ar\d your Mom. 

Danry Haehemme\ad 
Grade 6, Allen 5chool. Garden Grove USD 
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Yo Puedo: Program for Gifted Migrant Students 

by Nancy Leon 



Nann/ U*6n is the 
Director of Migrant 
Education for 
Region XVI 
She can be reached 
through tlie Monterey 
County Office of 
Education, 
P.O. Box S0S5h 
Salinas, CA 93912-OS51. 



Juan Lof>cz has traveled back and forth 
between Salinas, California to Mexico for the 
past five years. His parents work in the lettuce 
fields as migrant laborers. In the winter when 
there is no work in the fields, the family returns 
to Mexico to live and reunite wi th relatives and 
friends. Juan and his four brothers and sisters 
leave their schools in Salinas and enroll in a 
school in their village. Juan's family moved to 
the United States when he was eight years old. 
They left friends, relatives and their beloved 
country in order to find a better way of life. 

According to dropout statistics, Juan is a 
"high risk" student. On the other hand, Juan 
has learned to live in two cultures, speak two 
languages, helps his family by working in the 
summer, and takes care of his brothers and 
sisters. He also understands the backbreaking 
work his parents must do in order to clothe and 
feed the family. Juan Lop>ez is a "C" student 
and he is gifted. Arc Juan's life experiences 
reflected in the classroom and the curriculum? 
Are we validatinghisability to move inand out 
of two different communities, cultures, and 
languages, and his responsibility toward the 
family unit? How relevant is the school cur- 
riculum to Juan's life experiences? How are we 
motivating Juan to plan for a future that will 
take him out of the fields, in the same coura- 
geous way that his parents took him out of the 
poverty of the life in Mexico? 

The "Yo Puedo" (I can) Program enrolls 
students like Juan in its 4-week college bound 
summer residential program at the University 
of California at Santa Cruz. By the end of the 
program, Juan and 49 other migrant students 
envision a new future for themselves -a future 
that includes a college education. 

At "Yo Puedo" migrant students learn from 
the program's staff that anything is possible 
and that dreams can come true. The "Yo Puedo 
attitude" permeates every aspect of the pro- 
gram. The teaching staff consists of teachers, 
local artists, and migrant college students. All 
of them have lived or understand the migrant 
lifestyle. Some of them are "Yo Puedo" gradu- 
ates. Most importantly, they care, they are 
committed, and they believe that every student 



is intelligent and fully capable of achieving his 
dreams. 

Each class provides students the opportu - 
nity to express themselves, to share their expe- 
riences, and allows teacher-stxident and stu- 
dent-student learning. In class and every 
evening, students work together in coopera- 
tive learning groups. Studentsare in class fron^i 
8:00a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Monday through Friday, 
At the end of the program, an anthology of 
student writing is produced through a joint 
effort of the creative writing, computer, and art 
classes. These writings reflect the students' 
exp)criences, family, and cultural roots. In the 
writing and literature classes students read 
different works by Iatinoauthors:Garcia-Lorca, 
Isabel Allende, Tomas Rivera, Sandra Cisneros, 
Francisco Alargon,and others. Through litera- 
ture and their writings, they are able to reflect 
on themselves, their personal pasts, their 
present lives, and their future dreams. 

The teatro (drama) class is taught by an 
artist from Teatro Campesino. He helps the 
students lose their fear of speaking in public. 
They discuss issues related to family, gangs, 
poor pressure, drugs, and alcohol and develop 
skits which they present to their families on 
Sundays. 

The art class is taught by a latino artist who 
has painted murals in Watson ville, Los Ange- 
les, and San Diego. Students learn the history 
of mural painting. They design and paint 
murals which reflect their experiences, roots, 
and future dreams. 

In a life planning class, students learn the 
importance of setting goals and making deci- 
sions at an early age. They learn about financial 
aid, scholarships, and the academic require- 
ments for a college education. They also hear 
latino professionals talk about their careers 
and how they "made it". 

"Yo Puedo" gives students the opportu- 
nity to explore and develop their creative voices, 
to gain a deeper understanding of themselves, 
to gain an appreciation for who they are and 
wheretheycame from. They are encouraged to 
take risks and to "dream." 

When Juan returns to his high school in 
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SalinaS; he will participate in a Leader- 
ship program for Yo Pucdo graduates. 
Through this program, Juan will teach 
younger migrant students some of the 
lessons he learned at Yo Puedo. These 
students will be motivated to think 
about their future to sec that there are 
many possibilities available to them 
outside of the fields of the Salinas Val- 
ley. 

Approximately80%of thestudents 
who attend "Yo Puedo" enroll in a 
community college or four year uni- 
versity. Many of them are enrolled in 
private universities such as Cornell, 
Stanford, MIT, and Williams. All of 
them ha vegraduated from high school. 

More importantly, "Yo Pucdo" 
graduates learn the importanceof sup- 
porting one another to achieve their 
goals. They learn the importance of 
serving their community so that 
friends, brothers, and sisters will also 
succeed in school. A student who at- 
tended "Yo Puedo" said. 

At To Puedo' I learned to try my 
hardest and never give up, even when 
the odds are against me. 



La Alcachofa 

Alcachofa, tu c^ue me dae de comer, 
ayudae en mis eetudloe y mis amadoe, 
ceae eepma^ me ensenan ecr 
hiCrte, va\eroeo y eiempre armada. 
Tu tienes el corazon de\ valiente 
porque debap de todae eeae 
eecamae. 

Tienes el corazon ^rande y caWetc 
eecondldo entre tue ramae. 

En el pueblo de Caterov\\\c» 

en eee \uqar te veo todoe> \oe d^^e, 

elemprc a\ \ado de mf, 

ayu^ian^iome como el mejor de \oe ^u\ae. 
Vegetal, ^rand\oeo, brava y noble, 
at\te ded\CO mi corazon 
aunque tu no lo neceeitae 
poramab\e. 

(Tu, ml alcachofa eree nca 

por eer verde, eabroea 

y eana como 

mi tierra mexicana! 



The Artichoke 
Artichoke, you who feed me, 
help in my etudlee and help my love^i 
ones, 

those thorns teach me to be 
strong, brave and always armed. 

You have the heart of courage 

under all those eca\ee. 

Your heart is enormoue and hot 

hidden beneath those \eavee. 
In the town of CaetrovlWe, 
in that place I see you everyday, 
always beside me, 
helping me like the best of guides. 

Vegetable, large, brave and noble. 

to you I dedicate my heart 

even though you don't need it 

for your gentleness. 
You, my artichoke are rich, 
%reen, delicious 
and healthy 
like my Mexican land! 



by Victor Cardenas, Eleventh Grade, Yo Puedo Program 
North Monterey County High School, Patrice Vecchione, Poet-teacher 
Translated by theauthor. Victor is currently a junior at UC Santa Cruz, spending 
this year in Mexico as an exchange student. 



Project: VI A S.O.I. - Reflections on Year III 



How many migrant GATE stu- 
dents do we have in the state of Cali- 
fornia today? According to the State 
Department of Education, California 
has identified some 200,000 migrant 
students in our public schools this year. 
Of these, 765 have been entered into 
the Migrant Student Records Transfer 
System (MSRTS) as GATE students. 
This number represents far less than 
the top 2% of these 200,000 migrant 
students. Some of the remedies which 
present themselvesare: 
• GATE programs identifying Mi- 
grant Ethno-Linguistically Diverse 
(MELD) students using an allcrna- 
tiveassessmentprocessand report- 



ing these students on the MSRTS 
forms 

A particular migrant region with a 
high representation of gifted stu- 
dents having one or more school 
districts with Migrant Education 
Services and GATE Services well 
coordinated for the identification, 
documentation, and placement of 
their MELD students 
One or more districts having Sup- 
port Service Liaisons (SSL) or Mi- 
grant Resource teachers conscien- 
tiously reporting their district's 
identified GATE students on the 
MSRTS forms 

Middle and high schwls repc^rting 



by Bobbie Infclisc 

their students more frequently/ 
consistently than elementary dis- 
tricts or vice versa 
These issues reflect, in part, the 
basis for the pro{X)sal of this Jacob 
javits Federal Grant in gifted educa- 
tion. PROJECTiVIAS.O.I.also focuses 
specifically on the use of results from 
S.O.L (Structure of the Intellect) as- 
sessment as a component of a migrant 
student's identification as gifted and 
talented. In its third year of implemen- 
tation in four counties along the cen- 
tral coast of Califon>ia, this Project has 
been hosted by the Alisal Union School 
District. The focus of the Project has 
been directed towards classroom 
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teachertrainingin the useof Dr. Mary Meeker's 
S.O.I, learning assessments, available in both 
Spanish and English, as a means to identify 
giftcdness among their Migrant Ethno-Linguis- 
tically Diverse (MELD) students. To review 
MELD profiles, the Project has gathered testing 
data from variouselementarygradelevels spe- 
cifically containing migrant student represen- 
tation. The Project has also worked to analyze 
the differencesinS.O.Ltestperformance among 
the MELD students and to identify various 
gifted profiles of these students. 

Concurrent with student testing. Project 
participants received instruction in the use of 
the Guilford model as well as assistance with 
the administration, scoring, and profiling of 
their S.O.I, test data. This training and testing 
format has given classroom teachers an S.O.I, 
perspective about their students' abilities to 
process the testing information. In addition, it 
also has provided an alternative assessment 
source for the recommendation of students to a 
district's GATE program. Bringing in Migrant 
Resource Teachers this year from the host dis- 
trict has supported having the GATE identifi- 
cationof migrant studcntsdocumented on their 
MSRTS da ta forms. The collaborative efforts of 
migrant support personnel, GATE program 
personnel, and classroom teachers further 
strengthen the opportunities for the identifica- 
tion, documentation, and program support for 
gifted and talented migrant students. 

ProjcctiVIA S.O.I, also chose to use S.O.I, 
assessments in order to explore the potential 
for test results to provide a more equitable 
selection process for different ethnic groups. 
Bobbie Infelise is the For district level GATE selection purposes, in 
Director of addition to using the S.O.I, criteria for the top 
PROjECTiVlA S.O.I 5% performance level at each grade level, dis- 
Bobbie worked initially as tricts have explored alternative performance 
the Project's Resource options. Some have explored selecting stu- 
Teacherwith Dr. Sally dents from the top 107o performance level or 
Patton. She also has from high performance levels in particular 
directed a summer school operation areas such as divergent production, 
program called VISTA memory, or evaluation. Other districts have 
for the past two summers, chosen self-seiected criteria levels of S.O.I, pcr- 
Through the Alisal Union formance, specific to their district, as one com- 
School District, VISTA ponent of their GATE identification process. 
provides an accelerated Dr. Sally Patton, author of the grant, also sug- 
learning program gested that an initial Project criterion for gifted 
opportunity for identification levels be used to establish a 
potentially gifted baseline for qualifying MELD students with 
students funded jointly the S.O.I. Form P Diagnostic and Processing 

by migrant and core tests. 
summer school monies. 



As a collaboratively selected format, the 
district's specific criteria also can assist a dis- 
trict in establishing a baseline criterion, reflec- 
tive of the various ethnic groups represented in 
their student population. To support this for- 
mat, each district's GATE selection process 
also has to document an equitable qualification 
of students for GATE services in each of the 
different areas identified by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the California Associa- 
tionforthe Gifted. Furthermore, each district's 
support personnel in migrant gifted identifica- 
tion need to focus on collaboratively working 
with GATE pK}rsonnel, parents, and classroom 
teachers to identify and support the ind i vidual 
needs of each migrant gifted student as they 
relate to the student's current educational per- 
formance and his or her future goals. 

To study the impact of specific at-risk fac- 
tors which most impact the migrant student's 
potential for success, the Project also has as- 
sisted with the implementation of an after- 
school program funded by SB 65 monies to 
enhance learning abili ties for approxima tely 50 
students. Each student qualified as an at-risk 
student under the SB 65 guidelines and each 
primary student participated in S.O.I, testing. 
Memory and evaluation activities provide the 
main focus of this program for first through 
sixth graders. Students scoring in gifted sta- 
nines in fourth through sixth grades will also 
be nominated for a GATE referral. Post-test 
differences will be evaluated at the end of the 
current school year in the two primary class- 
rooms. 

Districts interested in supporting the 
Project's efforts to increase the representation 
of MELD students in their GATE programs 
may send their identification and documenta- 
tion data to: 

PROjECTiVIA S.O.I. 

c/o Frank Paul School 

1300 Rider Ave. 

Salinas, CA. 93905 
The Project also welcomes information 
from districts using S.O.I, assessments, espe- 
cially when used in Spanish, as a non-tradi- 
tional identification component for their GATE 
selection process. Districts may contact the 
Project office by phone at (408) 753-5748 if 
interested in having a Project presentation for 
their staff. In conclusion, diSu icts are encour- 
aged to support efforts for the identification 
and documentation of their migrant gifted stu- 
dents now and in the future. 
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Extending and Enriching Curricular Activities for the 
Hispanic SOL* GATE Student 

(*Speaker of Other Languages) 



"I don't speak Spanish. What can I do for 
my GATE students who only speak Spanish?" 
The GATE teacher facing this challenge can 
find support for extending and enriching ac- 
tivities through self-directed modifications of 
their regular gifted curriculum by using their 
students as their guides. Asking about the 
student's cultural heritage provides a first step 
in directing the course for curricular activities. 
In addition, bilingual students, school support 
staff, and parents may welcome the opportu- 
nity to assist with curricular translations needed 
fora particular unit. Insomeinstancesalso,tl e 
student'sSpanishskillsalsocanbeshared with 
peers as a base for the acquisition of Spanish. 

Through the exploration of the student's 
cultural heritage, the GATE teacher can incor- 
porate an in depth study of geography with a 
theme of "My Family Comes From..." - "Mi 
familia vienede...". Students research the towns 
or cities that their families call home with in- 
vestigations about the economics, politics, de- 
mographics, and famous features of the place. 
While Spanish-speakingstudents might present 
their information in Spanish, dual language 
word banks of geographic terms can also be 
created for use in bilingual travel brochures 
created by the students to entice their friends to 
visit or to move there to live. Defending the 
virtues of their home town as "the place to live" 
provides a basis for exploring the criteria for 
"exemplaryand idcaV'and moves the students 
towards thinking about systems which sup- 
port the qualities they value. 

From these investigations, thestudentscan 
then move to researching time travel require- 
ments for visits between and among the vari- 



What happene 
to the dream deferred? 

Doee it dry up 
like a ra\e\n in the eun? 

lanqeton Huqhee 



by Bobbie Infelise 

ous places presented. For example, students 
could determine time requirements for travel 
on foot,by bike, in a jet, etc. from one classmate's 
home to another and extend it to determining 
how many places could be visited in one day, 
one month, or perhaps a year. Different navi- 
gational routes and clim.atic risk factors could 
further enrich their calculations. 

Moving from the realm of geography into 
the arts, the teacher could have the students 
begin to learn about the artists, authors, conv 
posers, inventors, playwrights, etc. of the geo- 
graphic areas studied or of a particular time 
period of interest to the students. Again, an in- 
depth review of similarities and differences 
between the time periods can enrich the cur- 
ricular activities for theGATE students inSpan- 
ish or English. Local Hispanic theater groups, 
musicians, muralists, poets, writers, newscast- 
ers, etc. can be invited as guest speakers and 
presenters to the GATE class to extend the 
infom^ation acquired from the student investi- 
gations and to enrich their creativity through 
additional curricular presentations. 

From the exploration of artistic influences, 
the teacher can move the students into future 
job opportunities related to a place they would 
chose to establish as their future "home." Hav- 
ing them identify the skills and education 
needed to move into a particular profession 
can lead to a review of the university programs 
available for the training. Teaching students to 
have entrepreneurial skills can also open the 
door to adventures in marketing their own 
inventions, various cultural food specialties, 
and/ or artistic creations. 

The opportuni ties to extend and enrich the 
curricular activitiesforSpanish-speakingG ATE 
students expand as the teacher takes the lead 
from the students into their areas of interest 
and from the cultural heritage they bring with 
them. Use of parents, extended family mem- 
bers, and community members can also extend 
and enrich teaching activities if requested. In 
conclusion, having the Hispanic Spanish speak- 
ing student sets the stage for enriched cultural 
opportunities for allGATEstudentsand teach- 
ers. 



Pagers 
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Assessing Migrant Students: 

How Does the Teacher Know Where to Begin? 



The school registered the child in second 
grade on the first day back after Christmas 
vacation. The parents had indicated that it was 
the first time their children had ever been to an 
American school. They had found work pick- 
ing lettuce in the nearby fields. They were new 
to California, new to Salinas, and new to Frank 
Paul School. The nrugrant support liaison re- 
corded the information provided by the mo ther 
and then walked the student to the teacher's 
room. 

"Aqui esta Josefina, su alumna nueva de 
Mejico." 

"Bien venida en nru clase, Josetina. Espero 
que te gustan'a estar con nosotros." 

Another new challenge. The words ech- 
oed over and over in the teacher's mind. To 
make the child feel safe and welcome was her 
first thought. To find out what and how the 
child had learned while not in school would 
require more time and patience. Fortunately, 
all of the other migrant students had not yet 
returned from their visits home to Mexico, 
Calexico, Yuma, or wherever, so the class size 
would allow for more intin-iate group work. 

"Vamos a ver como esta la memoria hoy/' 
the teacher instructed the class. To try out a 
memory activity and watch the responses 
would servcas the first key to the child's ability 
to deal with information in a new setting. 

'Tiensa sobre ayer y explica a su companero 
que hiziste antes de irte a la cama." Listening 
to the responses would provide a base line on 
the language used with peers as well as the 
kinds of details chosen to share. Keeping it in 
a small group setting would help provide a 
safety zone for the student. Would she share 
with a new person? What details would she be 
willing to share? 

"Cada uno trata de hablar con una frase 
completa." Explain and model the expected 
behavior as a prompt to clarify the desired 
performance from all the students. Pass by 
each group and listen to the answers. Does her 
partner provide a good model and the peer 
support needed to elicit quality answers? Have 
each group record answers with the date for 
reference on the timeline of progress. 



in/ Bobbie Infelise 

"Hoy va mos a prac ticar nuestra obra de los 
tres cerditos mas tarde para dar la presen tacion 
a los padres. Por eso, se necesita hablar bien 
para que todos puedan entenderte bien." To 
evaluate communication skills grows increas- 
ingly more important with each year in school. 
How well will she be able to learn a new 
language? Can she maintain her Spanish and 
add English? Can she become fluent first in 
oral and then written communication? How 
does she communicate with others? 

Proficiency demands extra effort constantly 
for both student and teacher. To provide rich, 
expressive vocabulary and sentence structure 
orally in the child's primary language for class- 
room practice with peers and then for adults 
requires additional time for dual language 
classes. To combine the oral language with 
written models requires support from other 
teachers, peers, cross-age tutors, and samples 
of literature available to stimulate children to 
read more, to learn more, and to move towards 
creating their own point of view in their com- 
munication skills. 

"Vamos a jugar ahora. Aqui tengo cinco 
cositasdifferentes. Voy a quitar una cosa encima 
de la mesa y vamos a ver quien puede iden tif icar 
la cosa perdida. Cierren los ojos, por favor. 
Muy bien. Ahora, todos abran los ojos y, sin 
hablar, traten dedecidir que es la cosa perdida." 
Keeping track of details in our environmciii 
challenges every brain. Can she edit out un- 
necessary details? Which details lead her 
thoughts to a greater understanding of the 
information presented? Watch her reactions as 
the game begins. Take away an object of un- 
usual color, then size, then shape. Watch and 
listen to her responses. Increase the complex- 
ity of the game in the small group setting and 
observe her responses. Let the students create 
their own game with their objects and ideas 
and time one another for efficiency in the iden- 
tification process. Does she help create a game 
for the group? How does she use objects? Can 
she play the game better with pictures, words, 
musical notes, math facts, characters from the 
story, or sounds from tape recorder? 

"Ahora, vamos a ver como podemos 
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practicar a cvaluar como son cosas similares o 
parecidas. Vamos a ver porque cada uno aqui 
debe estar en un grupo u otro/' All students 
with shoelaces arechosen to stand in one group 
while those without, are chosen for the second 
group. Can she figure out the common charac- 
teristic? As the task moves to having the stu- 
dents select the characteristic for the groups, 
can she move into a leadership role? In which 
areas of math, language arts, history, science, 
health, the arts, and/or interpersonal relation- 
ships with pcersand adultscan she identify the 
criteria for the grouping usc l in the activity? 
What relational thinking docs she use? Is she 
able to use transformations of infornnation and 
if so how? 

"Ahora, en cada grupo, el jefe va a explicar 
el proceso de llcgar a saber cuantas galletas yo 
neccsita hoy para dar dos a cada uno en la 
clase." Docs she understand the process and 
can she explain it to others? Evaluate those life- 
long skills that help lead students to new chal- 
lenges when done well. 

"^Quien tiene el numero cxacto que yo 
neccsito hoy para dar dos galletas a cada uno 
en esta clase? Levanta la mano si lo tiene escrito 
en su cuadcmo para cnsenarnos." Does she 
find that one right answer ? How is her concen- 
tration and precision? Knowing and using the 
process for arriving at that answer rapidly 
provides continuous rewar "Is in school set- 
tings. Does she use a different process to arrive 
at the correct answer? How creative is the 
process used? 

"Ahora, imaginen el mundo del futuro y 
crea un producto nucvo para limpiar tu casa. 
Recuerda bien, que en este mundo del futuro, 
no hay productos de liquidos, porque no hay ni 
unagotadeagua. Puedeshacerundibujodetu 
producto o hacer un anuncio de television para 
demostrar tu producto." If provided an oppor- 
tunity for creativity, what is her response? 
Does she risk producing an individualized 
perspective? 

The first day of second grade for Joserina 
came to an end. The drawing of the vacuum 
cleaner, labeled as "Mi vaporizadora super- 
sonica," had caught the attention of the other 
students. Thick black lines outlined a bright 
red machine in sharp contrast with modem 
blue furniture in her vision of the living room 
of tomorrow. She had added dust-like details 
being captured in a yellow flash by the nozzle. 
Hershyness with her partner,likethedust, had 
begun to vanish. Her willingness to risk par- 



ticipating in the large grou p and her reasons for 
her choices had begun to emerge in her conver- 
sations during the activities. The teacher re- 
viewed the events of the day and pulled out 
Josefina's migrant MSRTS form. In the top left 
corner in red ink, she carefully printed: Refer 
for GATE. 



I am the fira 

I am the fire 
I am to bear 

Because 1 roam everywhere 
My burning blazes 
They ecorch up gr;aze5 
Where cowe and Qoave will roam 

And when I burn eo heavily 
! keep on going eteadWy 
Feoplt try oh eo hard 
To keep me off their boulevard 
With million dollar homee 

My friend the wind 
Helps me spin 
My foe the fire chief 
Tries to make me brief 
With water mixed with foam 

It Is homes I devour 
And even a tower 
I can leave a trail of smoke 
But before a frog can croak 
YouVe homeless and alone 

by Sean Skelly and Zachary joe, 
fourth graders 
Edward K£mble Elementary School, 
Sacramento 
Written in response to the 
devastating Oakland Hills fire. 
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students with Promising Academic and Reasoning Capabilities 
(SPARC) 



by Cynthia Rathzvkk 



Fresno USD has had an early i ntcr- 
vcntion program offering a head start 
for college graduation to economically 
limited students for several years. The 
SPARC Program for grades 1-6 pro- 
vides highly capc»ble, culturally di- 
verse/economically-limited students 
with opportuni ties to develop thegoals, 
values and skills necessary for long- 
range school and life success. Strong 
sel f-esteem, sel f-respect, ef fecti ve com- 
munication techniques, critical think- 
ing abilities, and leadership skills nec- 
essary for becoming responsible, con- 
tributing citizens are the heart of the 
SPARC Program. This outstanding 
educational experience takes place in 
the student's own neighborhood 
school. 

Many of these students are bright, 
creative, and have the potential for 
outstanding analytical and divergent 
thinking, problem -solving, and high 
academic success. It is difficult for the 
classroom teacher to address the spe- 
cial needs of these students in the con- 
solidated Chapter I classroom. While 
such bright students have the potential 
to respond to challenges, many of these 
young people may not, at present, have 
the levels of skills necessary to com- 
pete in the district's rigorous gifted 
and talented elementary magnet. This 
does not mean that they should be 
deprived of the opportunity to receive 
an enriched program. 

In spite of the scarcity of newspa- 
pers and magazines in the home and 
the frequent lack of opportunili^s for 
creative exploration, these students 
manage to maintain an above-average 
learning record during the first few 
years at school. In later elementary 
and high school years, however, their 
lack of enrichment catches up with 
them and they find that they cannot 
compete with the rest of the student 
population wnen they sit for examina- 



tions and are responsible for multiple 
assignments. 

In the SPARC Program a large 
portion of class time is devoted to the 
development of creative and critical 
thinking skills, using the cooperative 
learning model with trained instruc- 
tors teaching in their area of expertise. 
The program's learning environment 
is chosen by the principal and faculty 
to fit the operational and educational 
plan of the school. 

Parent education is an important 
component to the students' success. 
The parents of the students are special 
too; they are willing to learn more about 
their children's education and are re- 
ceptive to special opportunities for 
these young people. Efforts to reach 
more Hispanic parents through the use 
of the media has resulted in an excel- 
lent response and enthusiasm from the 
targeted p>opulation. 

Thus, SPARC espouses aggressive 
early intervention. We can choose not 
to act and allow the present trend to 
continue, or we can choose an aggres- 
sive, early approach to change the nega- 
tive statistics of high school and col- 
lege-bound, culturally diversc/eco- 
nomically-limited students. 

We must treat these students as 
tomorrow's contributing citizens and 
allow them to grasp the fact that if they 
work hard enough, they can reach their 
goals. They need hands-on materials 
to expose them to new concepts and 
less filling-in of blanks. They are ca- 
pable of handling the basic curriculum 
in less time than the average child in a 
Chapter I school. These students re- 
quireanappropriatelearningenviron- 
ment, which is as different from the 
norm as the desired results desired are 
different from what present statistics 
reveal. 

This type of intervention will posi- 
tively affect real measures of predicted 



college success, including current 
scores on national and standardized 
tests, such as the Preliminary Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test (PSAT), the Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test (SAT), Advanced 
PlacementTests(AP), the College Level 
English (CLEP), and the International 
Baccalaureate exam (IB). By improv- 
ing the students' abilities, we can help 
prevent their dropping out in high 
school and their backing away from 
college. 

These children also need exposure 
to multicultural fine arts, music, litera- 
ture, and language. Children without 
roots are aimless and lacka stable foun- 
dation on which to add a second cul- 
ture. They need to increase their native 
vocabulary, while learning their sec- 
ond tongue. They need exposure to 
world literature, current world stud- 
ies, advanced mathematics, as well as 
American culture and values. 

They need an enhanced percep- 
tion of their own learning abilities in 
order to develop self-confidence. Op- 
portunities for interaction with intel- 
lectual peers can develop the personal 
strength needed to deal with the typi- 
cal probleins of growing up - coping 
with teasing and school /home and 
boy/girl pressures. Peer counseling 
has proven beneficial as has leader- 
ship training. 

Fresno Unified School District is 
fortunate to have farsighted parents, 
school board members, administrators, 
and tea'^hers who real: :e the need for 
establishing early intervention pro- 
grams for our culturally-diverse/eco- 
nomically-limited students. The 
SPARC Program serves as a strong 
deterrent to the current dropx>ut trend 
for hundreds of our most promising 
citizens. 

Cynthia Rathwick has been the GATE 
Coordinator in Frrsno USD for many years. 
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Let's etop 
moanlf]^ about 
diversity ae a 
problem and 
recoqn\ze that 
diversity is at 
the very heart 
of what we're 

about. 
If we can't do 

that, we 
shouWn^t be in 
the gifted 
business. 



Barrier #2: We just don't have the right in- 
struments to find those culturally different 
gifted kids. We know tlie/re tliere; we see 
tliem in our classes. But tliey just don't test 
well aiid we don't want to have to go to a 
quota system. 

In our craze to find the "right" test, we 
have sometimes forgotten that instead of look- 
ing for test scores we should be locking for 
giftedness. We know that giftedness is a clus- 
ter of behaviors and abilities, unique to each 
individual. Yet, if we depend solely on test 
scores, we are recognizing only those clusters 
of abilities and behaviors that are acceptable to 
school culture. 

One of the important responsibilities of 
gifted programs is to take risks in the develop- 
ment of potential. We need to recognize that 
ourclients will have actualized theirabilities to 
varying degrees and some, seemingly, not at 
all. There is some talent yet to be nurtured and 
developed. We should be placing our bets on 
glimmers of exceptional ability and doing our 
best job of helping that ability evolve. Heavy 
reliance on tests alone suggests a desire to 
avoid risks - to work where our job is partially 
done for us and where we are more assured of 
success. 

When we are in the mode of talent scouting 
and development, a variety of instruments 
become tools to assist in student assessment, 
along with other approaches, rather than one- 
shot litmus tests for giftedness. The scouting/ 
development mode is a more individual ap- 
proach. It is, therefore, inclusive of the cultur- 
ally diverse and obviates the need for the one 
"right" test. 

Barrier #3: We have to provide special train- 
ing for teachers on understanding minorities 
so that tliey can learn how to identify and 
teach these students. Their backgrounds are 
so different and we have to be able to under- 
stand them. Then we have to create bridging 
programs for them so tliey won't fail! 

There arc two assumptions in the above 
statem.ent which reflect problems in the pro- 
gram rather than in the student. The first 
assumption is that difference is alien to gifted 
programs. The second assumption is that pro- 
grams are designed irrespective of who stu* 
dents are, and if the students fail, then they arc 
not ready for the program or they are 
misidentified. 

Staff who are feeling that diversity is for- 



eign to gifted programs and who don't know 
how to deal with it have been misled or 
undertrained. Diversity is the very nature of 
giftedness in groups of students. Teachers not 
prepared to deal with diversity have not been 
appropriately trained. A gifted program that 
doesn't accommodate variety in student char- 
acteristics, even when cultural diversity is not 
an issue, is narrowing some student's chance to 
link potential to eventual production, an im- 
p>ortant outcome for students. 

Good program planning should incorpo- 
rate student assessment data at all levels. The 
design of the program should be based on who 
the students are as well as on other pertinent 
information, including data from the identifi- 
cation process. Ongoing assessment at the 
classroom level should provide the basis for 
curricularmodificationand refinementof indi- 
vidual programs. It'snotaquestionof whether 
the student fits the program but whether the 
program matches student needs. This is funda- 
mental to good gifted programs. If this is in 
place, then cultural diversity is accommodated 
without special interventions. 

Barrier #4: These kids can't hack it; they're 
watering down tlie program. They don't be- 
long. 

This statement represents a view of gifted 
programs that is outdated and ineffectual in 
our present educational climate. Gifted pro- 
grams can no longer simply serve those stu- 
dents who have actualized their talents to a 
level with which we are comfortable. Many 
gifted students from hitherto underrepresented 
groups have, for many reasons, not had opp>or- 
tunities to have their abilities recognized or 
developed. As these students are included in 
gifted programs, the weight of our resp>onsi- 
bilities should shift as much toward develop- 
ing giftedness in the underprepared as toward 
taking those with obvious skills to new heights. 
Both should be part of the measure of the 
effectiveness of our programs. 

Again, teacher training is critical to change 
in this area. Teachers need to understand that 
preparedness or skill level are not necessarily 
synonymous with giftedness. Teaching gifted 
children requires not only having this under- 
standing, but also knowing how to modify 
what we do in classrooms so that the 
underprepared gifted child functions as a vital 
participant. At the same time, we must recog- 
nize that gifted program outcom.es need not 
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change because the population served becomes 
moreculturaily diverse. Biding cognizant of the 
difference between ability and skill levels and 
beingable to addresseachappropriately makes 
us better teachers of all gifted students. 

As far as advocacy for the program is con- 
cerned, deliberately changing what we see our 
job to be and the way we do i t can bring support 
to our programs from quarters which have, in 
the past, been silent or not-so-silent detractors 
of our pattern of excluding and not taking 
responsibility for all potentially gifted students. 

What Should We Do? 
This time, as we are considering the issue 
of cultural diversity in gifted programs, we 
have an opportunity to look reality squarely in 
the eye and take the best of the past and present 
into the future. There are pockets where val- 
iant efforts being made. These can act as bea- 
cons if we choose to look and move in their 
direction, but by themselves they won't carry 
the day. 

What then, must we do? First, we must 
shift our mental attitudes. Let's stop moaning 
about diversity as a problem and recognize 
that diversity is at the very heart of what we're 
about. If we can't do that, we shouldn't be in 
the gifted business. 

Second, let's stop chasing after the one 
"right" instrument. Not that we shouldn't 
continually experiment and add new instru- 
ments to our tool kit, but let's use them to help 



us make more informed guesses about student 
potential and the clusters of behaviors we are 
observing in individuals. 

Third, let's not magnify cultural differ- 
ences. Yes, they exist; they should be wel- 
comed and appreciated . It goes without saying 
that for all educators, not just those of the 
gifted,creatinga climate in which diversity can 
tlourish is and has always been essential. The 
fault is in us if we've not recognized this. Our 
task is to refocus on sound practices in gifted 
education which have in many cases been ne- 
glected- building our program services on the 
assessed needs of individual students. That's 
how we need to handle diversity, cultural or 
not. 

Fourth, let's stop blaming the students who 
are underprepared. Instead, let's acknowl- 
edge that it's our job to be developers of poten- 
tial. Teaching the gifted should never have 
meant working with a homogeneous popula- 
tion. One of our biggest challenges is working 
with talent in whatever stage of development 
we find it; this goes beyond the culture or 
language of a student. 

Equity and excellence are what gifted pro- 
grams stand for. We' ve fought, and continue to 
fight, for equality of educational opportunity 
for a minority whose educational needs re- 
quire accommodation. By and large we've 
done a good job of this for some. Can't we have 
the conviction to use our creativity and leader- 
ship to do the same for all gifted students? 



Rainbow 
Rain, thunder com\n(^ down 
Sprinkles, drope all around 
No time to pby 
Or, this c^ovdy d<jy. 
Li^htnin^ Striking 
No bu^s biting 
^lo time to use your hoe 
t^ntii there's a rainbow. 

Chrie^ 3er, Grade 6 



Storms 
Storms are scary 
not very fun 
You sit in the haiUay 
without any sun 
It rains all morning 
and all ni^hn 
It scares little children 
Till they're pure white 
The same day a rainbow comes out 
Then ail the children scream and shout 
What a beautiful day this will turn out. 

Amar^da dradbury. Grade €> 



Poets are from Allen School in Qardtr\ Qro\/t USD 



Spring 

As I was s>ttin^ on a stool. 

1 saw a little man, 

A little man. a little man. 

That looked like a tadpole. 

I asked the man. What c^o you dcT 

And he answered in a snap, 

"1 make the Spnn^ come in this world. 

And then take a lon^. lon^ nap. 

I make the towering trees. 

Majestic mountains and restless seas 

To bloom ri^ht in front of your eyes. 

To make the world a paradise. 

Lo/s Dan, Gradt 6 
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GATE: Blueprint for 
Educational Reform 



by Valerie Terry Scaberf^ 



^ A 



Meeting thcchallengeof excellence inedu- 
cation, as our global society approaches the 
21st century, requires a visionary transforma- 
tion of the institution the world calls "school." 
Substantial alterations of our current models 
forschoolingmustbepursued,especially ifour 
gifted youth are to successfully realize their 
abilities and talents within the educational sys- 
tem at large. Efforts to forward gifted educa- 
tion principlesand philosophy as the blue print 
to inform and support the current educational 
reform movement in the United States are tak- 
ing place through the ongoing work and direc- 
tion of state departments of education, local 
school districts, and other organizations and 
individuals who advocate for this population. 

For several yearsextensi ve and wide-rang- 
ing educational improvement initiatives have 
been undertaken across the United States. There 
has been a concerted effort to address the in- 
creasing demand for effective schooling for all 
students, including the gifted and talented. 
Initial reforms refined the existing elements of 
schools. Current refornr^s, however, look to- 
ward the fundamental alteration of schools as 
a strategy for strengthening the educational 
experience in novel and substantive ways. The 
"restructuring of schools" concept is emerging 
as a national response to the critical need for 
change. This movement is driven, in part, by 
the presence of many students in the educa- 
tional spectrum whose needs are difficult to 
meet in traditional formats. This trend pro- 
vides a timely opport'jnity for gifted education 
leaders to guide school improvement efforts 
and provide an integrated approach to sys- 



temic change, to change that results in a total 
school program responsive to student needs. 

Significant general educational reform has 
been initiated in every state in recent years. 
Changes that schools are currently implement- 
ing are having an impact on our work in gifted 
and talented education. We are seeing both the 
potential and real effects of school improve- 
mentactivitiesongiftedand talented programs 
throughout the country as a result of the ever 
widening commitment to educational reform. 
Some of the results are positive and can sup- 
port gifted programs in our schools. Others 
may create impediments to progress. We must 
examine carefully theapproach to take in order 
to leverage school improvement activities and 
reform initiatives to enhance and further pro- 
grams for the gifted that serve them well. As- 
suming that the goal of educational reform is to 
improve the total educational system for the 
benefit of all students, the development, ex- 
pansion, and improvement of programs for the 
gifted are legitimate purposes, and we have a 
responsibility and a logical role to play in the 
realization of this goal. 

Historically, advocates for the gifted have 
pressed beyond the traditional boundaries ot 
the school experience on behalf of gifted stu- 
dents. They promotealtemative arrangements, 
structures, and approaches to learning content 
and thecontext in which it is taught. From their 
experience as pjolicy makers and educators, 
they articulate the ways in which the tradi- 
tional system must be transformed to meet the 
unique needs of the gifted and illustrate how 
such approaches can be blended with regular 
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The implications of educational reforms 
for gifted education have been discussed 
widely. The impact of these reforms on gifted 
students themselves has been given less atten- 
tion. As gifted programs respond to educa- 
tional reforms, the curricular, instructional, 
and organizational dimensions of these pro- 
grams change. Of concern is the degree to 
which gifted students are prepared to partici- 
pate in gifted programs that have undergone 
change. Shifts ingiftedprogramsdemand that 
we simultaneously recognize the changing role 
of the students involved in these programs. 

For example, the current emphasis in dif- 
ferentiated curriculum is the development of 
"big ideas" such as generalizations, theories, 
and principles, as well as on the expenditure of 
effort needed to meet sophisticated standards 
of performance. How have we assisted gifted 
students to recognize the importance of big 
ideas and the need to put forth effort in order to 
meet the curricular exp>ectations held for them? 

Contemporary gifted programs should 
provide academic and social opportunities 
wherein gifted students can engage in varied 
groupingpattems for different outcomes. How 
have gifted students been helped to under- 
stand the diverse means by which their needs 
and interests can be met when group composi- 
tions and structures change? 

Evidence supports the idea that the context 
of the learning experience shapes the types and 
qualities of outcomes. Gifted students must be 
taught, both directly and indirectly, the expec- 
tations held for them throughout their involve- 
ment in a gifted program. Discussions should 
be a preface to differentiated educational expe- 
riences, as well as being an ongoing component 
of the program. Among the many topics to be 
addressed in discussions about the roles and 
expectations of students in gifted programs 
are: 

• The importance and value of the outcomes 
of a differentiated curriculum 

• Criteria to be applied to judging perfor- 
mance or products of learning 

• Relationships of prerequisite knowledge 
and skills to current learning experiences 

• Value of group and individual learning 
experiences 

• Effects of leadership and foUowership, and 
interactions between these roles. 
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EDITORIAL 



Two, four, six, eight, can gifted kids cooperate? 




Jean Drum 



Well, of course they can, you say, huffily. 
Wc certainly aren't accepting any more of that 
out-of-date thinking that gifted kids are lost in 
their own worlds, think they're too smart to 
listen to anyone else's ideas, are nerdy kids 
with no social skills who don't know how to 
communicate with someone their own age. We 
know better than that! 

But wait. Coof>erate, as a word, has taken 
on a whole new life of its own in the education 
of the 90's. It has become "cooperative learn- 
ing," a way of organizing a classroom, of get- 
ting information to students, of promoting 
learning. Educators, always looking for new 
and better ways to do their job, have taken up 
this idea with considerable enthusiasm. In- 
services abound. The "cooperative learning 
group" has become a feature of the classroom, 
with groups of children working together on a 
project and sharing ideas, each one doing part 
of the work and agreeing on the end product. 
In what might be called the "classic" configura- 
tion, a cooperative learning group consists of 
one high-achieving child, two average chil- 
dren, and one low-achieving child. In this kind 
of gT luping it is thought that the high-achiever 
will both help and inspire the low-achiever, 
and that these four children among themselves 
can learnboth more successfully and less stress- 
fully than if they were working alone. 

As with most new ideas, this one descr\'es 
consideration. Heaven knows we need all the 
new ideas we can get to be better educators. As 
with most new ideas, this one needs to be 
looked at from several different aspects, from 
both the point of view of the regular classroom 
teacher and the teacher of gifted students. 

Several of the wri ters in this issuedeal with 
some of the questions that teachers of gifted 
classes are asking about cooperative learning 
groups and how they can be successfully used 
to meet the needs of gifted students, and their 
ideas and experiences are very useful. 

In a broader sense, it might be interesting 
to look at the basic concepts that underlie the 
application of cooperative learning theory and 
do some thinking about what kind of students 
we might expect to see if this style of teaching 
and learning gains widespread use. 



The needs of the world of business has long 
influenced the educational establishment, and 
educators listen when business says, "Teach 
them to spell, to write a clear sentence, to 
reason and problem solve. We need people 
who can corrtmunicate, and it would be nice if 
they could make change, too." So we've con- 
centrated on improving writing skills. We've 
emphasized critical thinking and other content 
and process areas in order to prepare students 
for career success. But what else do students 
need when they enter the working world? Can 
cooperative learning add something? 

The American businessman prides himself 
on being a practical man, one who can get 
results. If it works, it has value. Businesses are 
being run by the brightest of the new MBA's, 
and they have a new 90's approach to organiza- 
tion. The old style top down organizational 
hierarchy isn't generally around any more. 
The "because the boss says so" approach is 
becoming a thing of the past. Consensus is the 
important word - decisions arrived at by nego- 
tiation and mutual agreement. This leads us to 
think that the ability to make consensus deci- 
sions and come up with a result, an ability 
which is emphasized in cooperative learning 
patterns, may well be a very valuable skill for 
students to learn. Compromise is also a word 
that figures prominently in business, and the 
"three C's" - cooperation, consensus, and com- 
promise - work together in setting the basis for 
the operational patterns for today'sbusiness. It 
would seem then, that the skills and attitudes 
that students develop by experience in work- 
ing in cooperative learning groups are likely to 
be useful as life skills. 

There are some other considerations, how- 
ever. The first one has been addressed by 
several articles in this issue, namely, the need 
to have gifted kids in cooperative learning 
groups in gifted programs, and not use this 
technique as an excuse to say that all we need 
is a cooperative learning group which will 
automatically meet the needs of all students. 
This is an attitude we must be alert to and be 
ready to answer. 

The second consideration is the issue of 
responsibility. When group efforts result in 
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ON THE LIGHTER SIDE 



by Jean Watts 




Buzzy epent eo much time finding the 
hopholee he failed to notice the eyetem. 



group decisions, individual responsibility can 
disappear into the woodwork. This may pose 
problems when weare talking about the devel- 
opment of children. If too many situations 
allow the child (or the adult, for that matter) to 
evade accepting responsibility for doing a fair 
share of the work, taking a fair share of the 
blame, or getting a fair share of the praise, we 
end up with the establishment of highly regret- 
table patterns of behavior which are not con- 
structive. These can include "buck passing," 
blaming the other guy, and feeling that no one 



ever appreciates you or knows what you really 
did. Since teachers feel strongly the need to 
guide children into the acquisition of useful 
behavioral traits (what used tobc called "strong 
character"), and since we also want children to 
acquire a good and realistic self concept, we 
must work out some way to develop both 
personal responsibility and groupcoopcration. 
That's a big order, but one without the other 
will never spell success. 

Still a third area that educators in particu- 
lar must deal with is the question of cultural 
diversity in group dynamics. Studies have 
shown that different cultures have different 
ways of handling social interaction. Some cul- 
tures reward self-effacement, others stress be- 
ing outspoken. Different standards of what is 
considered courteousbehavior are found. Girls 
and boys see their roles differently in different 
cultures. This means that teachers will have to 
be very sensitive to these differences in our 
multi-cultural schools and be careful and alert 
in guiding cooperative learning groups. In the 
increasingly international world of business, 
students will need to be prepared to deal with 
unfamiliar ways of thinking and reacting, and 
if they can begin this training in cooperative 
learning groups in school, they will reap the 
benefits of an enlarged outlook. 

What do we want then? We want it all, of 
course. We want children with a well devel- 
oped sense of personal responsibility, who do 
their share without coercion; children who lis- 
ten to others' points of view and learn from 
them;and children who can ccibine their own 
ideas wi th the ideas of other:.and come up with 
the best possible solution. We want children 
who can both lead and follow. We want chil- 
dren to know that they don't always have to go 
it alone, but who can do so if i t seems necessary. 
We want children who can feel satisfaction in a 
good team effort, but we also want them to 
have plenty of opportunities for a personal 
sense of success and triumph. An impossible 
order? Teachers arc experts at the impossible. 
Can cooperative learning be a teaching tech- 
nique that will help us achieve all of this? Yes, 
if it is used wisely and appropriately in our 
gifted programs. 
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PARENT TO PARENT 



Supporting GATE Parents - A Model Solution 

Chico USD Parent Education Network 

by Terrie Gray 



For this month's column, I interviewed 
Hclcnc Ginsberg, a parenting educator and 
mother of two who has been instrumental in 
forging district-sponsored support for parents of 
gifted students. Her interest in this area arises 
both from her personal needs as a parent and 
from her awareness of needs for support and 
education among GATE parents. Helene ho- 
lieves that parenting the gifted is similar to 
parenting the average child, but diverges from 
the typical in that parentsof the gifted face unique 
issues which isolate them from other community 
parents. The Parent Education Network (PEN) 
seeks to ease isolation and to facilitate support. 
Although the network is in its infancy, it has 
received enthusiastic response; meetings have 
been well-attended by Chico parents of elemen- 
tary and secondary potential-GATE and GATE- 
identified students. 

It is interesting to note that in this period of 
educational economic austerity, Helene was 
able to secure funds from DATE - Drug and 
Alcohol Treatment Education - a substance 
abuse prevention program of ten tapped to sup- 
port student at-risk populations. It should also 
be noted that district administrators, especially 
Barbara Conklin, Director of Educational Ser- 
vices, supported Helene's efforts with unabated 
enthusiasm. 

Once the program was initiated, Helene 
mailed out surveys to GATE parents and found 
that they perceive their strongest needs to be: 

• Understanding personality traits of gifted 
children 

• Responding appropriately to inappropri- 
ate behavior 

• Developing discipline skills 

• Coping with children's boredom; building 
motivation 

• Helping children develop both friends and 
independence 

• Managing stress 

• Supporting gifted girls 

• Communicating with the school 

• Managing issues with non-G ATE siblings. 



These needs sorveas themes for the monthly 
meetings, which are divided betv/een a first 
hour dedicated to a formal treatment of the 
thematic topic by a guest speaker or panel, and 
a second hour devoted to small group discus- 
sions focused on the evening's topic or related 
issues. While teachers are not required to 
attend the meetings, some have participated 
and have welcomed the opportunity to interact 
informally with the parent group. 

"Take Charge Techniques for Parents" was 
the topic of January's meeting, and the prin- 
ciples of setting limits for arguers were among 
the most helpful ideasshared thatnight. Helene 
acknowledges that verbal sparring is common 
in our culture, but warns that it is a dangerous 
activity - a win-lose situation which under- 
mines family strength. Gifted thinkers are 
generally very persistent and can become so 
skillful in arguing that they manipulate the 
parent to either "lose his cool" or give in to the 
child's demands. Helene encourages parents 
to promote discussion, and to accept ground 
rules. She refers to Sylvia Rimm's protocol 
(from How to Parent so Children Will Learn) and 
outlines this formula for success. When the 
child brings a request, the parent is to : 

a. Listen carefully, and restate the request, 
clarifying if necessary. 

b. Ask for the child's 3 or 4 best reasons why 
the request should be granted. 

c. Say, '1 need to think this over and I will get 
back to you/' Give a deadline, ranging 
from 5 minu tes to 3 days, depend ing on the 
complexity of the request. 

d. Carefully consider the issue. 

e. Return to the child with a decision - if 
positive, endorse with enthusiasm, if nega- 
tive, give reasons and be firm. If necessary, 
identify conditions necessary for approval. 
("You may go, if you have your chores 
done.") 

Helene encourages parents to exercise in- 
fluence through reasoning together rather than 
dominating in power struggles and recom- 
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// you know of a model 
parent group you would 
like featured here, or have 
a favorite author on 
parenting you would like 
to review, 
please contact me at 
461 Tiger Tail Road, 
Paradise, CA 95969; 
916I877-5141. 



mends that they resist engaging in the seduc- 
tive dance of argument. She asserts that regu- 
lar parenting skills must be applied with great 
consistency and rigor, that we must be disci- 
plined and clearinourcommunication. Oneof 
the greatest tools in the parenting "kit" is the 
word, "Nevertheless...," which is useful when 
a parent's decision is refuted with additional 
reasons. ("Sharon may haveearned the right to 
go on the ski trip, and you may feel you should 
go too, nevertheless. ..") Without this essential 
firmness, children may believe that ground 
rules elsewhere don't apply to them. They are 
best served by a solid discipline tempered by a 
sense of humor, and infused with honest enjoy- 
ment of having them as part of the family. 

Hopefully, the efforts of Helene and others 
in PEN and in the Chico Unified School District 
to establish this support network for parents of 
gifted students will inspire other parents to 
create similar groups. I'm reminded of an 
analogy a friend shared with me recently. The 
magnificent redwood trees tower hundreds of 
feet above the forest floor, yet have compara- 
tively shallow roots. How is it that they can 
endure storms and stresses which topple other 
trees? The answer lies in the fact that red woods 
tend to grow close togethi^r with roots from 
surrounding trees intertwined. By supporting 
eachother, they survi e. Likewise, we parents 
can support each other, so that our famil iesand 
children grow strong and endure. 



BOOKSHELF 



CAG Parent Handbook 



CAG 

PARENT 

HANDBOOK 



All current members of CAG 
were sent a complimentary copy 
of our newest publication, the 
CAG Parent Handbook. There has 
been outstanding response to the 
book. Ifyou are nota member, or 
if you would like to have addi- 
tional copies, they may be pur- 
chased for $3.00 each from the 
CAG office. (Add $1.00 for tax 
and shipping on single copies.) 

A new brochure listing all 
the current CAG publications is 
als<^ available for distribution. 
Contact the CAG office for cop- 
ies. 




The Joys and Challenges 
of Raising a Gifted Child 

by Susan Golant 

Prentice Hall Press, New York, N.Y. 223 pages. 

Reviewed by Elaine Wiener 

Susan Golant's The joys and Challenges of 
Raising A Gifted Child is another successful 
attempt to compile much of the knowledge 
floating in and out of our lives about how to 
"do right" by our gifted children. 

If you are a parent or an educator new lo 
gifted education and do not wish to devote 
your life to researching this subject, read this 
book! If you are a seasoned educator and 
would like to review your own Knowledge, 
read this book and refurbish. 

Susan Golant provides a "pragmatic road 
mapof hurdles" to raisingagifted child. Fiovv- 
ever, before telling the reader "how to" and 
"where to," she educates. By the time you 
finish reading, you've acquired some history, 
some research, and some anecdotal informa- 
tion ~ and all withcut pedantic pain. Her 
suggestions arc clearly stated, very specific, 
and best of all they represent many authors' 
opinions. An example of this is the list of 
suggestions for dealing with perfectionism. 

Golant is very open and very personal 
about her experiences. This may provide a 
warmth and intimacy for parents searching for 
solutions. It may also detract from the profes- 
sional tone an educator might prefer. Do not be 
misguided. Golant is very knowledgeable and 
may have chosen a less formal format to make 
needed connections for those who may be des- 
perate for answers. 

This book is an appropriafo addition to the 
libraries of parents, novice educators, 
afficionados of gifted education, and old tim- 
ers who want to sec where they've been. 
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VIEW FROM SACRAMENTO 



by Barbara Brandes 



It is in a solemn mood that I send you teleconference on April 27, broadcast from the 

greetings from Sacramento. Every day the Los Angeleb County Office of Education, at 

state budget crisis seems to worsen. I can which we hosted a three-hour discussion of 

barely remember the time when we weren't national trends in gifted education. If you 

going through budget cuts - 10 percent, 15 missed the teleconference and would like to see 

percent, 20 percent. I know that the conse- a tape, call our office at 916/322-5016 to find 

quences in many districts have been devastat- out how. 
ing for GATE and for so many other programs 

andservices. In Sacramento City Schools, where 2. Performance-based Assessment 

my daughter is in school, the local board re- A massive effort is under way at the na- 

centlycutvirtuallyallcounselingpositions,the tional level to reshape student assessment so 

security force, librarians, and others. The high that it does a much better job of measuring 

school students walked out in protest over the what students know and are able to do. This 

loss of counselors, who often are the only real good work has been engendered by the na- 

connection with an adult that students make at tional education goals for the year 2000 which 

school. call for making U.S. students once again com- 

As of this writing I can't begin to forecast petitive with students in the other developed 

how things will turn out as the Legislature nations. Right here in California the work in 

grapples with thebud get debacle. GATE funds progress to design the new assessment system 

seem to be as secure as anything in the budget, to replace CAP tests is likely to become the new 

and I expect them to remain on a status quo state-of-the-art in testing. The most encourag- 

basis. But this is small comfort as many dis- ing part of this for GATE is that the new assess- 

tricts teeter on the edge of bankruptcy. ment system will be based on varying stan- 

Those of us who have dedicated our ca- dards or levels of performance. This is the 

reers to public education have learned to find antithesis of a minimum competency type of 

hope even in the toughest times. The irony assessment, 
during this time of crisis is that so many posi- 
tive things really are happening. Once we get 3. Broader Support for Curriculum 
beyond this terrible recession these positive Differentiation 
trends will become springboards for a new era The need for curriculum differentiation is 

of progress for us. I'd like to point out a few gaining much wider recognition. Onceyouget 

positive trends that I see. consensus that education should be outcome- 
based and organized around helping students 

1. A New National Emphasis on Excellence meet high standards, it becomes clear that stu- 

Much of the very good work that has been dents will meet these standards at different 

made possibleby the federal Jacob JavitsGifted times and in different ways. There is much 

and Talented Students Education Program is work to be done to help people understand 

starting to bear fruit. In addition to the many how to put these ideas into practice. I have 

fine projects that have been made possible by been encouraged by the positive feedback in 

the federal grants, the U.S. Department of Edu- our two-day staff development sessions on 

Barbara Brandes is the cation and a National Steering Committee have curriculum differentiation. We'realsoat work 

Administrator of the been hard at work on a new national report on on another two-day session on service models 

High School Education gifted and talented education to be released for advanced learners. 

Office which over^es next fall. This report will signal a new empha- I wish all of you the best over the summer. 

GATE programs at the sis on academic excellence at the federal level We must stay hopeful. There is so much that 

California Devartment of and will strengthen programs for the gifted in needs to be done. Those of us is gifted educa- 

Education. the States. Some of you had a chance to see the tion can help lead the way. 
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Cooperative Learning and the Academically Talented 

Student: Executive Summary 

by Ann Robinson 



The work reported 
herein was supported 
under the Javits Act 
Program (Grant No. 
R206R00001)as 
administered by the 
Office of Educational 
Research and Improve- 
ment, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 
The findings do not 
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the Office of Educa- 
tional Research and 
Improvement or the 
U.S. Department of 
Education. 

This doci..nent has 
been reproduced with 
the permission of The 
National Research 
Center on the Gifted 
and Talented. 

Copies of the full report 
a re available for $70.00 
from the Dissemina- 
tion Coordinator, 
The University of 
Connecticut 
NRCIGT 

362 Fairfield Rd., U-7 
Siorrs, CT 0629-2007. 
AskforOrdcrit 9104. 



Cooperative learning has been recom- 
mended as effective in most school subjects 
across various groups of students measured on 
severalcognitiveandaffectiveoutcomes. How- 
ever, controversy has arisen over the use of 
cooperative learning with academically tal- 
ented students. The general research base on 
cooperative learning is extensive; over two 
hundred studies have been summarized by 
three research syntheses (Johnson, Maruyama, 
Johnson, Nelson, &Skon, 1981; Johnson, John- 
son, & Maruyama, 1983; Slavin, 1990b). In 
contrast, the research baseoncooperative learn- 
ing, as it relates to gifted or academically tal- 
ented students, is very limited (Robinson, 1990; 
Slavin, 1990a). 

For example, a computer search of the 
PSYCHINFO data base from its inception in 
1967 to September 1991 resulted in only two 
empirical studies which specifically examined 
the ef fects o f cooperative leami ng on iden tified 
talented students. One study included 14gifted 
elementary students (Smith, Johnson, & John- 
son, 1982); the second, 48 "high ability" high 
school seniors and college freshmen attending 
a summer program (Johnson, Johnson, Stanne, 
& Garibaldi, 1990). 

Despite the lack of attention to talented 
students in the literature, teachers and school 
administrators have been required to make 
instructional decisions about coopera ti ve learn- 
ing which affect academically talented stu 
dents. Unfortunately, the research literature 
has been vulnerable to overgeneralization. 
Definitions of cooperative learning have been 
blurred recently to includeother forms of small 
group or social learning like synectics or role 
playing (Bellanca &Fogarty, 1991; Joyce, 1991; 
Joyce & Weil, 1986). More substantively, sev- 
eral weaknesses in the research base on coop- 
erative learning, as it relates to academically 
talented students, have been identified 
(Robinson, 1990). By examining specific coop- 
erative learning models, reviewing their em- 
pirical literature, and noting the distinguish- 
ing features of eac>. model, it is possible to 
acquire a more thorough understandingof the 
ways this research on cooperative learning 
should guidepractice for academically talented 
students. 



Cooperative Learning: 
A Definition 

Cooperative learning is a set of instruc- 
tional strategies "which employ (s) small teams 
of pupils to promote peer interaction and coop- 
eration for studying academic subjects" 
(Sharan, 1980, p. 242). Students must work 
together to accomplish a common goal or to 
receive a common reward. Cooperative learn- 
ing models recommend heterogeneous ability 
orachievement grouping strategies for the bulk 
of the instructional time. Most of the models 
include explicit guidelines for group composi- 
tion in whicha range of high, medium, and low 
achieving students is to be placed in each coop- 
erative group (Johnson, Johnson, & Holubec, 
1990; Slavin, 1980). Other cooperative models 
are less directive about the range of achieve- 
ment in the groups, but do assume and encour- 
age heterogeneity (Aronson, Blaney, Stephan, 
Sikes, & Snapp, 1978; Bums, 1987; Sharan & 
Sharan, 1976). Finally, peer tutoring or partner 
teaching is often a component of cooperative 
learning models. Aronson's Jigsaw, Teams- 
Games-Tournament (TGT), Student Teams 
Achievement Divisions (STAD),and Coopera- 
tive Integrated Reading and Composition 
(ClRC)explicitly include students tutoring one 
another within small groups. Although peer 
tutoring may consist of pairs of students who 
tutor or teach one another different materials, 
cooperative learning most often implies that 
students collaborate in groups larger than two 
and that they learn the same materials (Slavin, 
Leavey, & Madden, 1984, p. 410). 

Common Models of Cooperative 
Learning 

The most widely known models of coop- 
erative learning were developed by three 
groupsof advocates: (1) Slavin and associates, 
(2) the Johnsons, and (3) the Sharans and S. 
Kagan. Sharan and Sharan and Kagan do not 
collaborate directly, but both have developed 
group investigation typesof cooperative learn- 
ing models. Differences among these models 
include their relative emphasis on compcti tion 
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among the small groups, the use of external 
rewards, group versusindividualgradingprac- 
tices, and general versus specific subject matter 
learning. 

Teams-Games-Toumament (TGT) 
TGT, originally developed by Edwards and 
De Vries (1972), is a generic strategy used in 
any subject matter area. Students are placed in 
four member heterogeneous teams. They re- 
ceive a teacher directed lesson, help one an- 
other master the material, and compete in 
weekly tournaments with others of similar 
achievement (Slavin, 1986). Despite the tem- 
porary grouping of sttidents by achievement 
level for tournaments in TGT, the lessons pre- 
sented to the students, the materials completed 
by them, and the pace of instruction are the 
same for all students in the class. Worksheets 
are the primary instructional materials used in 
TGT. Slavin (1991) noted that TGT is best 
suited to basic skill instruction. 

Student Teams Achievement Divisions 
(STAD) 

STAD is a generic strategy used in any 
subject matter area. According toSlavin (1986), 
STAD work:, best with material that has single, 
correct answers and is most likely to be used in 
mathematics computation, spelling, language 
usage,and mechanics. As in TGT, students are 
placed in four member heterogeneous groups 
for teacher directed instruction and for assist- 
ing one another in mastering the basic mate- 
rial. The tournaments used in TGT are re- 
placed with individually administered quiz- 
zes in which students do not assist oneanothcr. 
STAD likeTGT was developed to provide grade 
level instruction in basic skill areas at the same 
general pace for all students. 

Team Accelerated Instruction (TAD 
TAI (later renamed Team Assisted Indi- 
vidualization) was developed for pre-algebra 
mathematics instruction in grades three 
through six (Slavin, 1986). It includes specific 
TAI instructional materials on basic n^thenriat- 
ics operations and topics: addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, numeration, frac- 
tions, decimals, ratio, percent, statistics, and 
algebra. Students are assigned to four or five 
member heterogeneous teams, are pretested, 
and enter the curriculum at the point desig- 
nated by their pretest performance. They work 
through curriculum units which contain a 
guidepagc reviewing the concepts, skill prac- 
tice pages, formative quizzes, a 15-ilem unit 
test, and answer pages so that a student moni- 



tor may score the test. All students also take 
mathematics facts tests twice a week. The 
management functions of securing materials, 
checking student papers, and scoring tests are 
the responsibility of the students. After each 
three-week period of individualized instruc- 
tion, the teacher conducts group-paced instruc- 
tion for a week. 

Cooperative Integrated Reading and 

Composition (CIRC) 
CIRC was developed for grade level read- 
ing and writing instruction in the elementary 
grades. Research studies have been re{X)rted 
for grades 3-4 and grades 2-6 (Stevens, Mad- 
den, Slavin, & Famish, 1987; Stevens, Slavin, & 
Famish, 1991). Instruction is primarily based 
on basal readers and involves direct instruc- 
tion in reading comprehension, integrated writ- 
ing, and language arts using a writing process 
approach. Heterogeneous teams are comp>osed 
of members of at least two different reading 
groups who read to one another, answer ques- 
tions about the story, practice spelling and 
vocabulary words, and write on a topic related 
to the basal story. Team members receive 
points based on individual performance on 
quizzes and composition which are "added" to 
produce a team score. Achievement criteria are 
specified; teams that meet the criteria receive 
certificates. 
Circles of Learning or Learning Together 
Johnson and Johnson have emphasized 
group pro::ess in their generic model character- 
ized by explicit and sustained teachingof struc- 
tured social skills. Most of the research by the 
developers and their associates compared the 
cooperative goal structure (in which groups 
work together) with a competitive condition 
(in which teams or individuals compete with 
one another) and with an individualistic condi- 
tion (in which students work alone on mate- 
rial). Heterogeneous groups of two to six stu- 
dents with maximum variation in levels of 
achievement are recommended. In addition, 
the Johnsons ha /e suggested unmotivated stu- 
dents be placed in groups with on-task stu- 
dents. In so Tie cases, students are permitted to 
work together to complete a single worksheet 
or product for a group grade (Johnson, John- 
son, & Holubec, 1990). 

Cooperative Controversy 
Cooperative Controversy, also developed 
by the Johnsons, relies on the constructive use 
of conflict to increase learning (Johnson, John- 
son, & Holubec, 1990). Heterogeneous groups 
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of four students are given materials about a 
controversial topic — for exannple, the hunting 
of wolves in Northern Minnesota — and asked 
to debate. Two students take one side of the 
controversial issue, the remaining two team 
members argue the opposite view. Then the 
two pairs of students switch sides and argue 
the opposite points of view. Presumably, the 
same Idnds of group products and group grades 
would be possible in this form of cooperative 
learning as in the original Circles of Learning 
or Learning Together. 

Jigsaw and Jigsaw II 
The Jigsaw models were developed for 
narrative materials in the core content areas 
like social studies, science, literature, and other 
school subjects in which the goal is to learn 
concepts rather than skills (Aronson et al. 1978; 
Slavin, 1986). Heterogeneous groups of stu- 
dents are given sections or chapters of material 
to read and teach "their topic" or a part of the 
text to others in their group. As is the case with 
TGT, ST AD, Circles of Learning, and Coopera- 
tive Controversy, the Jigsaw models rely pri- 
marily on grade level texts and other printed 
materials. 

Group Investigation 

In contrast to the cooperative learning 
models which are largely structured around 
traditional texts and classroom materials, 
Group Investigation is an interest-based study 
of a topic selected by the teacher (Sharan & 
Sharan, 1976). Small groups of students selec*: 
subtopics, develop and carry out a learning 
plan, and prepare a small group presentation 
for the entire class. Teachers and students 
evaluate group and individual contributions. 
Students work on group products, give group 
presentations, and receive group evaluations. 
However, individual achievement is assessed 
through examinations as well. Presumably, 
students have access to any materials, includ- 
ing reference materials relevant to their 
subtopic. The most extensive research study 
on Group Investigation was conducted in Is- 
rael with problems in history and geography 
(Sharan & Shachar, 1988). 
Co-op Co-op and Cooperative Structures 

Like Group Investigation, Co-op Co-op is 
based on heterogeneous small groups study- 
ing a subtopic as part of a whole class investi- 
gation. Co-op Co-op encourages library re- 
search, interviewing, original data gathering, 
and creative products. Students are teacher 
and self evaluated on team presentations, their 



written products, and on their contributions to 
the team. Kagan (1989/1990) has also encour- 
aged the use of short term cooperative struc- 
tures developed by other educators as well as 
himself. Two examples of these structural 
cooperative strategies are Think-Pai r-Share and 
Numbered Heads Together, which are varia- 
tions of groupdiscussion. Few published stud- 
ies are available on the short term cooperative 
activities or on Co-op Co-op. 

Groups of Four 
Developed for elementary mathematics. 
Groups of Four is a collection of cooperative 
problem solving activities. In one study con- 
ducted by ivs originator, this approach resulted 
in improv(3d problem-solving skills for stu- 
dents wherj compared with the traditional class- 
room (Bums, 1981). The author does not pro- 
pose the model as a comprehensive mathemat- 
ics curriculum. According to Slavin (1986), the 
research evidence on this application of coop- 
erative leaminghasnotbeen extensive or prom- 
ising. 

Descubrimiento or Finding Out 
Descubrimiento was developed as a hands- 
on elementary science program for the bilin- 
gual classroom. Students work together on 
experiments to discover scientificconceptsand 
principles. Materials are printed in Spanish 
and English (De Avila & Duncan, 1980) and an 
implementation manual has been developed 
(Navarette, Cohen, De Avila, Benton, Lotan, & 
Parchment, 1985). Little published research is 
currently available on Descubrimiento. 

Applying Cooperative Learning 
Research to Academically 
Talented Students 

Cooperative learning research has reported 
positive effects in cross-ethnic relationships 
(Johnson & Johnson, 1981; Warring, D. John- 
son, Maruyama, & R. Johnson, 1985), in accep- 
tance and achievement of students with intel- 
lectual or emotional handicaps (Johnson & John- 
son, 1982;Salend&Sonnenschein, 1989; Slavin, 
1984), and in basic skills achievement in the 
academic content areas (Slavin, 1980; Slavin, 
1984). In a recent review, Slavin (1991) also 
listed improved sclf-<jsteem and self-concept 
as outcomes for those cooperative models he 
helped to develop. These are significant out- 
comes. However, the advantages of coopera- 
tive learning for academically talented stu- 
dents are tempered by the nature of the le- 
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search base on cooperative learning and by the 
ways it has been translated into practice. 
ProbleniS of Definition and Sampling 
Very few studies I\ave been conducted with 
identified gifted or highaoility students. Sonne 
studies have investigated high achieving stu- 
dents, but with limited information about their 
prior achievement. For example, high aciiiev- 
ing may be defined by single measures of 
teacher-made classroom or basic skills stan- 
dardized tests (Lucker, Rosenfield, Sikes, & 
Aronson, 1976; Webb, 1982) or by teacher judg- 
ment (]ohnson& Johnson, 1981; Johnson, John- 
son, Tiffany, & Zaidnnan, 1983). In one study, 
students were designated as high achieving if 
they scored i bove the median on a teacher 
constructed mathematics pretest (Mervasch, 
1991). "High ability" as defined by single 
achievement measures of basic skills batteries, 
teacher constructed placement tests, or teacher 
judgmentaloneshould notbeused interchange- 
ably with giftedness. The indicators are too 
crude to give us a "picture" of the kinds of 
students found in the high achieving groups 
and are difficult to generalize to the gifted. 
Weak Comparisons 
The most misleading characteristic of the 
research base on cooperative learning, as it 
relates to academically talented ^tudents, is its 
reliance on weak treatment comparisons. Spe- 
cifically, these weak comparisons include: (1) 
the use of the traditional classroom as the con- 
trol treatment, and (2) the use of an individual- 
istic comparison which specifically discour- 
ages student discussion. In a recent review, 
Slavin (1991) commented that of the 67 coop- 
erative learning studies which measured ef- 
fects of student achievement all "compared the 
effects of coofxjrative learning to those of tradi- 
tionally taught control groups" (p. 76). In most 
cases, achievement was defined as basic skills 
outcomes. 

In the studies which compared coof>era- 
tive with individualistic learning, students in 
coof)erative groups were encouraged to com- 
municate with one another and in some cases 
were permitted to turn in one assignment for 
the group. In the individualistic condition, 
students were directed not to talk and were 
required to complete the assignment on their 
own (Johnson, Johnson, & Stanne, 1985). In 
some cases, students in groups and students 
working alone were compared on the nature 
and frequer^y of their talk. 

To summarize, the effects of cooperative 



learning on academically talented students are 
difficult to assess. First, they are not the popu- 
lation of interest. Few studies have explicitly 
identified chem, described them adequately in 
the sample, or analyzed outcomes clearly. Sec- 
ond, the comparisons niade in the literature are 
limited by the selection of the traditional class- 
room rather than educational provisions more 
suited to academically talented students as the 
control and by the individualistic comparison 
implemented as solitary seat work. In other 
words, cooperative learning in heterogeneous 
classrooms has not been compared with educa- 
tional treatments of choice for academically 
talented students. 

Issues in Practice 

The weakness in cooperative learning re- 
search, as it relates to academically talented 
students, is a correctable problem. Subsequent 
studies can be designed to identify academi- 
cally talented students in the sample and to 
includeanappropriate test of cooperative learn- 
ing as compared to a well supported treatment 
for these students. 

However, for decision makers to evaluate 
the use of cooperative learning with academi- 
cally talented students, two issues must be 
addressed in practice: (1) curricular coverage 
and pacing and (2) group work and motiva- 
tion. 

Curricular Coverage and Pacing 
In the classroom, time is a fixed resource. It 
students are organized in cooperative learning 
groups studying grade level material for the 
majority of their school day at the pace of a 
heterogeneous group, their opportunity to 
master advanced material at their own pace is 
restricted . A substantial body of work over the 
past thirty years indicates that various kinds of 
acceleration produce consistent and positive 
achievement gains for talented students 
(Daurio,1979;Kulik&Kulik,1984,1991;Rogers, 
1 991 ; Shore, Cornell, Robinson, & Ward, 1991 ). 
In fact, a recent study by Reis and Purcell (in 
press) indicates that elementary teachers re- 
port between 39-49 % of the curriculum in 
mathematics and 3&-54% of the curriculum in 
language arts could be eliminated because 
gifted students demonstrated mastery of the 
material prior to instruction. Unfortunately, 
much of the educational community is wary of 
acceleration for academically talented students 
(Southern & Jones, 1991). Contrast the reluc- 
tance of educators to admit that curricular ex- 
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Five 

Recommendations 

• Cooperative 
learning in the 
heterogeneous 
classroom should 
not be substituted 
for specialized 
programs and 
services for 
academically 
talented students. 

• If a school is 
committed to 
cooperative 
learning, models 
which encourage 
access to materials 
beyond grade level 
are preferable for 
academically 
talented students. 

• If a school is 
committed to 
cooperative 
learning, models 
which permit 
flexible pacing are 
pr\3ferable for 
academically 
talented students. 

• If a school is 
committed to 
cooperative 
learning, student 
achievement 
disparities within 
the group should 
not be too severe, 

• Academically 
talented students 
should be 
provided with 
opportunities for 
autonomy and 
individual pursuits 
during the school 
day. 



posure has positive effects for academically 
talented students to support for the well-re- 
ceived argument on behalf of students con- 
fined to low tracks in public schools. It has 
been argued that one of the contributing fac- 
tors to the low achievement of low achievers is 
the absence of challenging curricular fare 
(Oakes & Lipton, 1990). It is the argument of 
curricular access. If students are given the 
opportunity to learn from a challenging cur- 
riculum, very often they will do so. This logic 
applies to academically talented as well as to 
low acliieving students. To restrict access to 
appropriately advanced curriculum and to re- 
tard the rate at which academically talented 
students move through that curriculum by 
organizing instruction in grade level coopera- 
tive learning groups for the majority of the 
school day is not defensible and may result in 
boredom and repetition for these students. 
Group Work and Motivation 
The success of group work depends in part 
on the availability of a student who under- 
stands the material being studied and who will 
explain the material to others if asked to do so 
(Bennett & Cass, 1988; Petersen, Janicki, & 
Swing, 1981; Webb, 1982). Although students 
who explain material to others benefit from 
this experience if the material i s new to them as 
well, too many repeated explanations may re- 
sult in constant review. Cooperative learning 
groups must be structured to eliminate the 
"free rider" effect that allows some students to 
carry the instructional burden and others not 
to contribute to the common goal. Two recent 
studies indicate that talented students perceive 
unequal responsibility and failure of team- 
mates to contribute in heterogeneous groups 
as unfair and frustrating (Clinkenbeard, 1991; 
Matthews, in preparation). 

Recommendations for Using 
Cooperative Learning with 
Academically Talented Students 

Due to the lack of attention to academically 
talented students in the cooperative learning 
literature, research on educational practices 
effective with talented students also forms the 
basis for the recommendations which follow. 
Where noted, the recommendations are also 
based on an analysis of the various cooperative 
learning models along dintensions considered 
important for academically talented students. 



Recommendation one: 

Cooperative learning in the heterogeneous 
classroom should not be substituted for special- 
ized programs and services for academically 
talented students. 

Discussion: Cooperative learning models 
have not been compared to special educational 
programs and services for academically tal- 
ented students in the research literature. Thus, 
no clear superiority for cooperative learning in 
the heterogeneous classroom over specialized 
programs and services for academically tal- 
ented students has been established. Even 
advocates of cooperative learning have ac- 
knowledged the need for separate course offer- 
ings for academically talented students 
(McPartland & Slavin, 1990). 

Rocommendation two: 
If a school is committed to cooperative learning, 
models which encourage access to materials 
beyond grade level are preferable for academically 
talented students. 

Discussion: Cooperative learning models 
like Teams-Games-Toumaments (TCT), Stu- 
dents Teams Achievement Division (STAD), 
and Jigsaw which primarily use prepared grade 
level materials limit curricular access for aca- 
demically talented students. Since Group In- 
vestigation encourages the use of reference 
materials, library and media resources, and 
other kinds of information gathering, this model 
may be less likely to restrict academically tal- 
ented students to grade level curriculum. 

Recommendation three: 
If a school is committed to cooperative learning, 
models which permit flexible pacing are preferable 
for ac 'emically talented students. 

Discussion: This recommendation is re- 
lated to the effectiveness of various forms of 
acceleration with academically talented stu- 
dents. In general, cooperative learning models 
require students to study the same materials 
and to master material at the group pace. H< w- 
ever. Group Investigation allows students to 
research some information on their own. Dur- 
ing such opportunities, presumably academi- 
cally talented students would be able to read 
and study self-selected materials at their own 
pace. In mathematics, the Team Accelerated 
Instruction (TAD model at theelementary level 
has some flexible pacing components in its 
individualized sequence. However, TAI may 
need to be combined withcross-gradegiouping 
to accommodate mathematically talented stu- 
dents. 
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Recommendation four 

If a school is committed to cooperative learning, 
student achievement disparities within the group 
should not be too severe. 

Discussion: When high, medium, and low 
achieving students are grouped together, high 
achieving students explain material to low 
achieving students, and medium achieving stu- 
dents have fewer opportunities for participa- 
tion. Academically talented students report 
frustration when working in mixed ability 
groups wuh team members who are unwilling 
to contribute to the group goal. Placing stu- 
dents who are similar in achievement together 
continues to allow for heterogeneity in terms o f 
ethrucity and gender in the groups, Slavin 
(1990) has suggested cooperative learning 
might be used with groups of high achieving 
students. 

Recommendation five: 
Academically talented students should be 
provided with opportunities for autonomy and 
individual pursuits during the school day. 

Discussion: This recommendation targets 
educators who are sufficiently committed to 
group models that they may overuse coopera- 
tive learning. Academically talented students 
also need opportunities for autonomy and self- 
directed learning. Academically talented stu- 
dents voice a preference for independent (in 
contrast to individualistic) learning experiences 
and can profit from solitary absorption with a 
task or topic. Providing opportunities for inde- 
pendent study under competent supervision 
of the teacher is a supportable practice for 
academically talented students. 
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Scapegoating the Gifted: The New National Sport 



by Linda Kreger Silverman 

This article is reprinted from Images, the journal of the Indiana Association for the Gifted, Volume 6, Issue 1, Winter 1997-1992. 

Advocating for the gifted has always been mandate to serve the gifted, we would create 

risky business in American society, as if it were the funding. We feel morally obligated to find 

somehow anti-American to suggest that gifted the money to support that which we value, 

children might have special needs. Profession- How did gifted children come to be so deval- 

als in few other field s fear discussing what they ued in o ur society? Ironically, we've just gained 

do for a living at cocktail parties. Parents of no national funding of exemplary programs in 

other special education population are derided gifted education. So I do not believe that money 

as are parents of gifted children. Having ob- istherealissue;itsimply servesasaconvenient 

served the ebb and flov of concern for the smokescreen. 

gifted for the last 30 years, I have never seen Is it our fear of "elitism"? When I learned 
such a sweeping tide of animosity toward the this summer that the faculty of Harvard con- 
gifted and gifted educatorsasin the last several siders gifted "elitist," the meaningof "elitism" 
months. American education has found a scape- suddenly became very murky. Thereisnotone 
goat for all its ills and will not be satisfied until shred of evidence that intellectual differences 
gifted education hasbeen externrdnatedand its create elitist attitudes (Newland, 1976). Quite 
advocates silenced. the contrary, the gifted in our country are the 
Thisstatementnuysound outrageous, but backbone of social reform and egalitarianism. 
I can document recent cases of persecution of The gifted care desperately about injustice, 
state gifted /talented consultants, coordinators When they are placed in classes together, they 
of gifted programs, teachers of the gifted, par- do not come to the conclusion that they are 
ents, and giftc-d children. Throughout the "better than everyone ?lse." Rather, they are 
United States, budgets for gifted education humbled by finding peers \v^ho know more 
have been slashed, self-contained classes and than they do (Hollingworth, 1930). They are 
pull-out programs have been eliminated, deeply concerned with global issues. A nine- 
teacher certification has been lost, gifted coor- year-old boy I tested this summer in California 
dinators have been demoted to regular class- picked fruit and vegetables all rummer long 
room positions, state consultants have been and sold them in his neighborhood to collect 
harassed and forced out, teachers who support food for the homeless. He initiated this project 
gifted education dare not speak for fear of on his own because he felt he had to do some- 
losing their jobs, administrators find it politi- thing to help. 

cally untenable to continue supporting provi- Elitism is, and always has been, rooted in 

sions for the gifted, and parents are bewildered socioeconomic differences, not intellectual dif- 

by this sudden change of heart. ferences. Scapegoating the gifted has been 

Gifted education is on the verge of extinc- very effective in focusing attention away from 

tion in the United States unless something is the real issue. The wonder is that we haven't 

done immediately to counter the trend. Par- seenthroughtheshaminalltheseyearsof false 

ents and educators of the gifted have worked accusations. It is immediately apparent that 

too hard for too many years to stand by and eliminating programs for the gifted cannot 

watcheverygaininservingthegiftedgetwiped eliminate the inequities in opportunity that 

out in a single year. This is a call for action. As exist between the haves and the have nots. 

Mary Toll (1990) suggests, the time for passive When gifted programs are unavailable in the 

advocacy has ended: in order to survive, we public schools, upper middle class families 

need warriors. place their children in private schools or edu- 

To what can we attribute this holocaust? Is cate them at home. These options are not 

it simply an artifact of tightened budgets? I available to single parents, two-income fami- 

think not. We have the funds to serve retarded lies, and families with limited means. It is the 

children - to provide individual assessment talented poor who suffer the most when pro- 

and individual educational plans. If we had a grams for the gifted are cut. 
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Giftedness is not an upper middle class 
plot. Dr. Rita Dickinson (1956), in her many 
years of research as a school psychologist for 
the Denver Public Schools, found giftedness 
equally distributed among all socioeconomic 
classes. The detection and nurturing of high 
abilities among the poor enables them to sur- 
mount their own poverty and help the plight of 
others. 

Have we lost all this ground overnight 
because a better way to educate children has 
been discovered? We could be led to that 
assumption by the School Reform Movement. 
However, the leaders of this movement have 
shown no particular interest in the welfare and 
progress of the gifted. No evidence exists that 
cooperative learning in the regular classroom 
serves the gifted better than gifted education 
provisions. Of 295 studies of cooperative learn- 
ing found in the literature, only 3 of them even 
mention the gifted, and the only study that 
reported specific findings about the gifted was 
limited to 14 of these students! (Robinson, 1990a) 

Cooperative Learning 
The blatant over-generalization that coop- 
erative learning in the regular classroom has 
been ''found" to be good for all students - 
includingthegifted-iscompletely unfounded. 
Robert Slavin (1987), the major spokesperson 
for cooperative learning, sf>ecifically stated in 
his comprehensive review of the literature that 
gifted and special education classes had been 
purposely omitted from the research base. 

Gifted and special education programs may 
be concei vcd of as one form o f abili ty grou pi ng, 
but they also involve many other changes in 
curriculum, class size, resources, and goals 
that make them fundamentally different from 
comprehensive ability grouping plans. 
(Slavin, 1987, p 297, emphasis added) 

Also, in his response to Ann Robinson's 
critique, "Cooperation or Exploitation? The 
Argument against Cooperative Learning for 
Talented Students," (1990a) Slavin admits: 
Dr. Robinson is certainly correct in saying 
that the research base for applications of coop- 
erative learning to the truly gifted is weak. 
Krumnng this area well, I'd characterize it as 
virtually nonexistent. (Slavin, 1990b, p 28) 
Yet, Slavin goes on to talk about the ben- 
efits of cooperative learning for "high achiev- 
ers," as if high achievers and the gifted were 
synonymous. They are not. Robinson (1990a) 
points out in her article that "high achievers," 



as defined in the cooperative learning litera- 
ture, includes 25 to 33 percent of the school 
population. 

Herein lies one of the major flaws in rea- 
soning about the gifted. Educators tend to 
think of the gifted as high achievers, and there- 
fore, automatically benefiting from any type of 
school program. Many high achievers are, in 
fact, gifted; however, many are not. And many 
gifted students are high achievers; then again, 
many are not. Achievement is an environmen- 
tally induced phenomenon; therefore, having 
special programs for high achievers looks to 
many like "more advantages for the 
advantaged." Ability, however, is a broader 
concept, including retardation and giftedness, 
neither of which should be defined in terms of 
achievement. Programs for the retarded are 
not considered "elitist." They are considered 
necessary provisions to deal with inherent dif- 
ferences in learning rate and ability. 

The range of differences in human devel- 
opment is so great that any one-size-fits-all 
curriculum, grouping strategy, or organiza- 
tional scheme is easily seen as illogical. There 
are 15-year-olds who are learning self-feeding 
skills, and a 6 V2-year-old who has completed 
the entire high school curriculum with extra 
credits. Gifted education and education for 
othergroups with special needs is not tracking. 
Cooperative learning in the regular classroom 
was not designed for special educational 
groups. It is no more appropriate for the gifted 
student than it is for the retarded student. 

The argument against ability groupingand 
tracking is perfectly justified for the mid-range 
of ability. The research seems to indicate that 
about 90% of the students learn best in mixed 
ability groups. But as children veer from the 
normineitherdirection,theircducational needs 
become increasingly more differentiated. A 
child three standard deviations below the norm 
(55 IQ) could not profit from placement in a 
coop>erative learning group in the heteroge- 
neous classroom; neither does a child three 
standard deviations above the norm (145 IQ). 

While there is not one single study com- 
paring the progress of gifted students in coop- 
erative learning groups with their progress in 
any of several special education provisions 
(e.g.,self-contained classes, pull-out programs, 
accelerated classes. Advanced Placement 
classes, self-selected independent research), 
there is ample research that ability grouping 
enhances learning and motivation for gifted 
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students (Feldhusen, 1989; Kulik and Kulik, 
1990). 

Slavin (1990a) condones acceleration in 
mathematics and reading, but suggests that 
gifted students are adequately served by het- 
erogeneous cooperative learning experiences 

for such subjects as so- 

cial studies. How do 
gifted students feel about 
cooperative learning in 
social studies? Here is an 
excerpt from a letter that 
Corinne, a 12 year-old 
eighth grader, wrote to 
her superintendent: 
The method that is un- 
satisfactory is the coop- 
erative learning program in my social studies 
class.. .In cooperative learning groups theper- 
son ivith thestrongest personality and highest 
academic ability usmlly takes control of the 
group immediately. Teachers tend to put the 
faster learners with the slower ones to help 
them along. That is the exact purpose and 
problem with cooperative learning. The faster 
kids are suddenly responsible for everyone 
else. . . .1 believe that the advanced students are 
being slowed down drastically by this learn- 
ing method. Not all kids want to learn, and I 
feel that cooperative learning puts the respon- 
sibility of making those people learn on ad- 
vanced students... Just because there aren't 
many of us doesnt mean we don't havea right 
to learn. (Kearney, 1990, pp. 74-15) 
Exploitation of the gifted in order to bring 
up the lower end of the spectrum may sound 
"fair" to some, but bringing the top down does 
not bring the bottom up, and nothing is gained 
in the "^e of democracy by holding back our 
b**^' :t students. In our fierce desire for 
04 .duty of opportunity for all, we arediscrimi- 
nating against children of high ability. No 
egalitarian goal is accomplished by forcing a 
child who reads at the sixth grade level to read 
a third grade reader (Silverman, 1989). It is 
criminal to force our brightest students into 
underachievement in order to motivate slower 
students. It is also dangerous. 

While other countries are strengthening 
the curriculum of their brightest students, we 
are asking ours to serve as teachers' aides. 
Before they graduate from high school, all So- 
viet students take ten years of geometry, two 
years of calculus, five years of physics, five 
years ofphysical and economic geography and 



Not a\\ klde want to \earn, 
and I faal that cooperative 
learning puts the 
rasponsibility of making those 
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seven years of a foreign language. By compari- 
son, only half our students take one year of 
geometry, and less than one-sixth take one year 
of physics. We waste two more years on arith- 
metic than any other country in the world 
(Wirszup, 1980,1986). Wirszup has repeatedly 
testified in Congress that 
the current state of edu- 
cation is endangering 
our democracy. 

If the research docs 
not support the massive 
obliteration of programs 
for the gifted, then why 
has everyone jumped on 
the bandwagon and been 
so quick to get rid of 
gifted education? The scope of the attack is too 
great and too swift to be motivated by logic. 
The attitudes and behavior toward advocates 
of the gifted is too vitriolic to be budgetarily 
based. I believe that America needed a scape- 
goat, and the gifted were selected. In thep>eren- 
nial battle between egalitarianism and excel- 
lence in American education (Gardner, 1961), 
both have lost, and blind discrimination ai> 
pears to have won. 

What is to be done? Robinson's first rec- 
ommendation is that we become informed that 
the "research base does not support theconten- 
tion that cooperative learning is a substitute for 
special programs for the talented student. Re- 
sist such a policy." (1990b, p 35) Her last 
suggestion is as follows: 

Finally, speak plainly on the issue of coopera- 
tive learning as therapy for socially malad- 
justed, talented students. The assumption 
that gifted children are more likely thanothers 
to have a variety of personal and social prob- 
lems is not supported in the literature. Thus, 
the pill of cooperative learning may be pre- 
scribed for a perfectly healthy patient, (p 35) 
This is excellent advice, sinceat least half of 
these children - gifted girls - are already over- 
socialized at the expense of the recognition and 
development of thcirabilities(Kerr, 1985). They 
often prefer to help others rather than take on 
new challenges in learning. Cooperative learn- 
ing only exacerbates their lack of risk-taking. 

Cooperative learning docs have a place 
within gi fted education. It is an excellent strat- 
egy to employ in classes of gifted students, 
where there is often a very large range of abili- 
ties and interests — despite thecommon label of 
"gifted." It is also useful to allow gifted stu- 
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dents to form their own cooperative learning 
groups, "Hidden" gifted children are often 
chosen by other advanced students who recog- 
nize their sp)ecial talents. If the brightest stu- 
dents in the group are learning something new, 
at as fast a pace as they ci^n learn, then coopera- 
tive leamingisbeing used appropriately. When 
this is not the case, the method is being misap- 
plied. 

Gifted children have no legal protection. 
We need a federal mandate to assure that they 
will be able to progress educationally at their 
own pace. Parents of handicapped children 
pressed for the legislation that now exists to 
protect these children. I believe that parents of 
gifted children must follow suit. Many teach- 
ers and administrators continue to support 
provisions for the gifted, but the opposition is 
so strong right now that visible advocacy within 
the school system is risky. Therefore, parents 
must take the lead in turning the tide. Parents 
who have fought to establish programs for 
their children must fight to preserve them or to 
re-establish them. 

I do not believe that all the provisions for 
the gi f ted that have been hard won over the last 
two decades can be wiped out in a flash with- 
out a massive reaction. The whole movement 
has happ)ened so quickly that parents have not 
yet mobilized to respond. But parents of the 
gifted will do whatever has to be done to rein- 
state provisions for their children. I only hope 
that policies that discriminate against the gifted 
and scapegoat their advocates are soon put to 
an end. Otherwise, I predict that parents will 
take legal action against the schools as their 
only recourse. However, through awareness 
of the symptoms of scapegoating and con- 
scious efforts to prevent its continuation, these 
drastic measures can be avoided. The gifted 
deserve an appropriate education; they should 
not be punished for being advanced. They 
should be supjported in developing their abili- 
ties to their l|Ullest — for themselves and for 
society. ^ 
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To Parse or Not to Parse 



by Leilani Baudoin and Madelyn Maragos 
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Recently I was introduced to Arnold, the 
octogenarian grandfather and former chemis- 
try professor who had just moved from Maine 
to South Louisiana. As I passed the crayfish 
fetlucini, at his family's dinner table, Arnold 
started to flirt with me. 'To hear you speak, 
madam, is music to my ears," he declared. I 
assumed he alluded to my Cajun /Southern 
accent and blushed appropriately. He contin- 
ued, "To hear the agreement of your subjects 
and predicates is delightful!" 

My blush faded and I responded, "Well, I 
used to be a high school English teacher/' 

"As was ruy mother who taught me the 
beauty of the language. I'll bet you know what 
a predicate nominative isi Do you teach your 
students to parse sentences?" 

I blushed again, this time embarrassed by 
my necessary answer, sure that Arnold would 
view it as a failing on my part. "Actually, there 
has been a movement in the last few years away 
from a purely analytical approach, such as 
diagramming sentences, to a more holistic treat- 
ment of teaching language," was my vague 
reply. 

I felt awkward because the English teacher 
in me and the gifted teacher in me were not yet 
completely integrated with the recent Whole 
Language convert I had become. The English 
teacher was the one who enjoyed being an 
expert identifier of predicate nominatives and 
dependent clauses. The gifted teacher was the 
one who focused on providing a differentiated 
curriculum suited to the unique learning needs 
of the academically talented. The Whole Lan- 
guage convert was a neophyte who had had 
her traditional assumptions knocked out of 
kilter after participating in the National Writ- 
ing Project. Arnold's attitude of elitist kinship 
between two language connoisseurs recalled 
my gifted supervisor's initial response to whole 
language as being appropriate for the regular 
classroom, but not demandingenoughfor gifted 
students. 

I disagree. Whole language is a grassroots 
movement started by teachers who felt the 
need to return to a more child-centered cur- 
riculum where the teachers and students take 
control of the learning. It is authentic learning 



not bogged down by curriculum guides, ditlos, 
and workbook pages. Listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing are taught vi context and 
developed in reading/writing workshops. 

These 'workshops' or classroom laborato- 
ries are the major components of the whole 
language program. In reading workshop, the 
students act as adult readers do. They may 
choose pieces of literature and share them in 
various ways with other readers. Sharing might 
entail keeping a learning log, writing letters to 
peers or teachers about their selections, giving 
book talks, debating the author's meaning, etc. 
Their thoughts about their reading might be 
expressed orally or in writing, thereby employ- 
ing "whole language": reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening. 

Writing workshop allows students to be- 
come "real" writers. Theychoose topics, gather 
ideas, draft, gel response from other writers, 
revise, and publish. Publishing might take the 
form of oral readings, bulletin board displays, 
hand-nr-ade books, songs, writing contest en- 
tries, or submission of manuscripts to profes- 
sional publishers. In the workshop students 
talk, read, and write about writing. They again 
immerse themselves in a "whole" language 
experience. 

Doesamature reader or professional writer 
have need to parse sentences? Is diagramming 
sentences as important as capturing thoughts 
for posterity or producing writing capable of 
influencing legislation which impacts upon our 
society's well-being? 

I started to feel less guilty about my con- 
versation with Arnold. My gifted students are 
capable of learning what a predicate nomina- 
tive is and of locating one in a sentence. In fact, 
this type of simple analysis is often preferred 
by the gifted student unwilling to put in the 
effort required to develop his own voice as a 
writer. For me to include predicate nominatives 
as part of a "mir i-lesson" in writing workshop, 
however, I must be convinced this is a skill 
writers need. Then I would demonstrate the 
concept in a five minute presentation using 
examples from my students' writing. Because 
they are gifted, they have absorbed patterns of 
language from their reading and listening which 
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And So 5peake the Arrow 

A Silver mist rises, 

The braves set out» 

Walking softly upon Mother Earth. 

A rin^ of foxes watch silently from the 

un^ierbrush. 

The 5un God, just be^innin^ he 'journey 
across the earth, 

Watches over the hunters as they set 

out into the forest. 

Soon they ivill return to the village. 

Their packs full of meats and furs. 

There would be danclnq and sin^ln^ and 

worshipping of the ^ods. 

3ut now they must find food. 

Stone Trout hears a rustle in the leaves 
above. 

He turns his face upward to the thick 
canopy of trees» 

He sees a youn^ Sc:^uirrel, and lets fly an 
arrow from his bow. 

It misses its mark, and falls harmlessly 
to the forest floor. 

"The People** move on through the thick 
leaves and tangled branches. 



I, as teacher, need only to reinforce in the context 
of their writing. After all, researchershave proven 
that isolated granunar drills are sin\ply not effec- 
tive in improving student writing. 

To find even more support for my position, 1 
went back to early materials on curriculum for 
gifted students. In 1974,Sandra Kaplan described 
characteristics of gifted students and their corre- 
sponding curricular needs. In examining these 
features, I found that the reading/ writing work- 
shops dovetail beautifully with the ideal educa- 
tional program for the gifted student. 

As educators of the gifted, we need to keep 
appropriate differentiation foremost in mind as 
we plan classroom experiences for our sbadents. 
Yet we should not fall prey to the nearsighted- 
ness of excluding "regular classroom" practices 
which might benefit students in our gifted pro- 
grams. The creative teaching strategies we have 
used for the last twenty years have become more 
common in the regular classroom as teachers 
strive to address higher-level thinking skills with 
all students. Good teaching is good teaching. 
The literature is filled with examples of teachers 
willing to teach other teachers about implement- 
ing successful whole language practices. 

Whole language works in any classroom be- 
cause it lends itself so well to individualization. 
The whole language teacher is the facilitator the 
gifted teacher has always known she was meant 
to be. It is an approach which clo^^e examination 
reveals to be a "natural" for gifted education. 

So, Arnold, ask me today if I am a real En- 
glish teacher, and I will say, "I am." If you ask me 
if I teach students to parse sentences, I will an- 
swer, "I might, if a reader/ writer in my class- 
room needs that skill to improve his understand- 
ing of reading or his ability to be understood in 
writing." But, Arnold, ask me instead if my 
students love to read and if my students love to 
write, because the answer to both of those ques- 
tions is, "YES!" 

Madelyn Maragos has taught in gifted programs in 
Vermillion Parish and Lafayette Parish in English and 
enrichment for the past 15 years. She currently teaches in 
a gifted enrichment program for grades 4-8. 
Leilani Baudoin has 18 years teaching experience and has 
taught for the past eight years in gifted programs in St. 
Martin Parish, Italy, and Lafayette Parish. She currently 
teaches language arts for gifted students in grades 4-5. 
Both received their training in gifted education from the 
University of Southxvestern Louisiana. 

fhey may be reached at 
301 Phillip Avenue, Lafayette, LA 70503. 



And so speaks the arrow which I have 
found. 

In its own silent, magical language. 
From its own time, 
Lon^ a^o. 

h^orqan Voeltz. Grade 5 
Turtle Rock Elementary School 
Irvine USD 
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Opening the Gates to More Meaningful Assessments 



by Carolyn Houston 
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Today all phases of education are under- 
going change; the look of the class setting, the 
time configurations of the day, the instruc- 
tional strategies and handson approaches prac- 
ticed by the teachers and students, and most 
importantly the assessment techniques that 
are being used to monitor and evaluate the 
progress of each student. Daily we invite 
young learners to pass through the gates of 
education to become responsible, av/are, re- 
flective, and active learners. As they enter they 
bring with them a variety of treasures and 
talents. Some rush throughour gates knocking 
over any and all who stand in their way, the 
mass is herded through collectively, and still a 
few, even our most gifted, must be coaxed and 
lured through the porticos. 

Once the gates swing closed, our jobs as 
educators begin. We are challenged to moti- 
vate and stimulate children with engaging, 
lively lessons and active experiences which 
ask students to construct ideas and responses, 
and demonstrate what they know. We are 
expected to engage students in meaning-cen- 
tered activities which encourage them to draw 
upon their own ideas, emulating the rich and 
varied backgrounds from which they come. 
And before they exit for the hour, the day, the 
week, or the year, we are expected to assess 
them. 

Often we lure our students through those 
gates and, once swung closed, they become 
steel doors which offer no means of escape 
until the student demonstrates his knowledge 
through norm-referenced /standardized tests. 
Unfortunately these tests rarely reflect the 
knowledge and true abilities of our students, 
especially our gifted and talented. Recogniz- 
ing that students possess a range of learning 
styles, we are asked to readdress our methods 
of evaluation and assessment. Students seated 
weekly (usually Friday) with a number two 
pencil, scantron sheet, and multiple bubble 
response test have little opportunity to dem- 
onstrate "real" knowledge. 

We should be moving curriculum to where 
assessment looks like instruction and to where 
assessment is embedded in our daily lessons. 
Assessment in our GATE classrooms must be- 



come meaningful and thoughtful. Assessments 
need to begin to take the shape not only of 
teachersassessing students, butofpeerand self 
assessment as well. Assessment cannot be- 
come just an exiting tool; it n lUSt be an ongoing 
process. As assessment and evaluations are 
made they must take on the shape of perfor- 
mance and outcome-based evaluations. We 
cannot afford to harness GATE students, who 
are eager to learn and who often are our most 
motivated students, to bubble exams which do 
little to assess critical thinking and creativity. 
This does not ask us to threw away our lessons 
and begin anew, but rather to rethink ways in 
which we establish criteria for learning. Stu- 
dents must be clear about what is expected of 
them. Not forgetting our knowledge of Tyler 
and the instructional objectives. Bloom and 
higher-order thinking, Piaget and performance 
activities, effective instruction should be 
matched with effective assessment. Assess- 
ment should be "scaffolded up, not dumbed 
down," according to Grant Wiggins. 

As Norm Frederiksen of Educational Test- 
ingService points out, assessment is nostmean- 
inrful when achievement on an assessment 
task has an aesthetic and utilitarian value. Tests 
should be con«;tructed to emphasize produc- 
tion, creation, and performance. 

As standardized tests have produced a testing 
culture, education must examine the need for 
a classroom culture that will sustain the val- 
ues, merits, and practices of more authentic 
forms. If curriculum asks students to group 
scientific ideas, composea melody, writeactive 
discourses, then students must have time to 
observe, experiment, draft, revise, and create, 
and then be assessed on this process. (Riencke 
Zessoules and Howard Gardner) 
Assessment in our GATE classes should 
begin to look more authentic and assess stu- 
dents on what we are asking them to do daily 
in our classrooms. Why not ask students who 
ere studying California, American, or World 
History to produce a newspaper as a final 
product of their knowledge of content, or to 
construct a hypothesis and research a response 
using primary source material and research 
methodology? If we expect our students to 
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think critically (using higher-order thinking 
skills) and to become problem solvers, we must 
assess this type of learning. After reading a 
short story or a novel, why not ask students to 
create a game board which depicts the signifi- 
cant events, people,or conflicts within. Ihe story? 
Allow students to work together or indepen- 
dently to produce a product based on their 
concephialization/knowledgeof their reading. 
Portfolios which have long been used by el- 
ementary teachers have found their way to the 
middle and secondary schools and have be- 
come meaningful tools incollectingand assess- 
ing student progress in all curriculum areas, 
not just Language Arts. Portfolios can go be- 
yond a mere collection / sample of student writ- 
ings. They can include presentation notes, 
video-taped demonstrations, tape-recorded 
readingsordiscussions(independent or group). 



test scores, and other meaningful data v/hich 
can be used for evaluation. Open-ended ques- 
tions which require students to problem-solve 
and seek multiple paths to correct respon es 
are ways to evaluate students in many curricu- 
lar areas, especially science and math. Practic- 
ing what we preach is essential. 

Assessments which reflect the total learn- 
ing environment and which chart and monitor 
student progress on a continuum make evalu- 
ation a vital component of the total educational 
process. As the educational paradigm changes, 
we will want our students to exit through our 
gates thoughtfully and honestly assessed. 

Carolyn Houston is the Mentor Coordinator for the 
Anaheim Union High School District. 
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education in diverse settings. Altering age/ 
grade barriers, changing the pace of learning, 
diversifying the educational experience inside 
and outside the school walls, and individualiz- 
ing instruction so that it is appropriately com- 
plex, creative, and sophisticated are among the 
key alternatives used. Their work demon- 
strates how the principles and requirements 
for the gifted and talented programs they es- 
pouse can expand the limits of the larger edu- 
cational program and bring the vision of the 
restructured school to fruition. 

New paradigms for learning, that have as 
their central theme the full realization of hu- 
man potential, are emerging worldwide. This 
promising trend advances con^^epts and pat- 
terns for education that are reflective of those 
approaches that educators of the gifted have 
long promoted to meet the needs of talented 
youth. Various national educational emphases 
provide myriad connections through which 
we can mutually strengthen excellence in the 
education of the gifted. For example, our con- 
cern in gifted education for identifying and 
serving special populations of students - the 
dis^^dvantaged, the culturally diverse, and the 
learning disabled - has been long-standing. 
Now such students are considered to be ''at- 
risk.'' The gifted can be counted among them. 
Attention to critical, creative, and higher order 
thinking skills is a signiflcant focus in gifted 
education. Initiatives to include these skills in 
the regular curriculum can serve to strengthen 



the foundation on which gifted programs may 
be built. An increasing concern for early child- 
hood education and broader attention to high 
expectations of students also offer appropriate 
links. 

New strategies must be implemented to 
build consensus positions to effect comprehen- 
sive educational reform. Further, state p>olicy 
makers and local educators must strengthen 
their leadership roles in order to effect those 
consensus positions in ways appropriate to 
each Aate and local school district. The con- 
cepts, i ssues, strategies, and a pproaches of gifted 
education, informed by the success of promis- 
ing programs as well as emerging relevant 
research, can make a significant contribution to 
basic school improvement efforts. By clearly 
articulating and implementing appropriate in- 
tersections of thought and practice, educators 
of the gifted and talented can provide direction 
that ultimately strengthens opportunities for 
the gifted in a manner which assures that a 
vision of excellence is reflected in their educa- 
tion. 

Valerie Terry Seaberg is Consultant, Gifted and 
Talented Education; Mairie Department of Education, 
Past President, Council of State Directors of Programs 
for the Gifted; TAG Governor -at-Large; Member of the 
Steering Committee ]avits Program; and Member of the 
Advisory Council of the National Research Center on 
Gifted and Talented. She may be reached at 
the Maine Department of Education, 
State House Station Number 23, Augusta, ME 04333. 
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Cooperative Learning and the Gifted: 
A Common Sense Approach 



by Jan Staples 
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Over the past three years, I have read about 
and listened to the controversy over coopera- 
tive learning and the gifted and talented. Be- 
cause of this controversy, I became interested 
in cooperative learning. Having been an edu- 
cator in the field of gifted and talented for the 
past ten years, I decided to find out for myself 
why so many G/T teachers were upset. 

It didn't take me long to discover the is- 
sues. The most burning issue seemed to be the 
debate over cooperative learning and ability 
grouping. To my amazement I was reading 
about schools that were actually dismantling 
their gifted programs, placing all students in 
heterogeneous classrooms, and adopting co- 
operative learning as their main instructional 
strategy. These schools had somehow been 
convinced thatcooperative learning would take 
the place of gifted and talented programs in 
meeting the differentiated needs of this popu- 
lation of students. 

From where did this idea come? Even 
Robert Slavin (1990, p 7), principal research 
scientist at Johns Hopkins University Cencer 
for Research on Elemer^'^ry and Middle 
Schools, states that "use of ^.^operative learn- 
ing does not require dismantling ability group 
programs." Theelimination of ability grouping 
became so pervasive in California that in a 
recent issue of the Communicator, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Bill Honig, clari- 
fied his department's position on this issue. He 
wrote, "It has come to my attention that some 
schools and districts are eliminating advanced 
classes in a belief that the California Depart- 
ment of Education is encouraging or requiring 
heterogeneousgroupingofstudentsatall times 
and for all instructional activities. This is not 
the case." (Clark, 1990). 

Apparently, there has been a misunder- 
standing about this issue from the beginning. 
It needs to be clearly understood that ability 
grouping and cooperative learning are not one 
and the same. Ability grouping refers to the 
groupingof students by ability or achievement 
with the purpose of reducing group heteroge- 
neity (Mills and Durden, 1992). Cooperative 
learning, on the other hand, is defined as a set 
of instructional strategies "which employ 



small groups of pupils to promote peer inter- 
action and cooperation for studying academic 
subjects" (Sharan, 1980, p 242). 

As I read more about this controversy, and 
realizing that I had a clearer understanding of 
ability grouping than I did about cooperative 
learning, I decided I needed to find out more 
about this instructional strategy. At first I, too, 
was concerned because my first introduction 
to cooperative learning turned out to be a very 
complicated structure called Jigsaw, I realized 
very quickly that students who were already 
familiar with the material could end up doing 
most of the work, especially if there were 
uiunotivated group members and a group grade 
was going to be assigned . I had other concerns 
as well, but I decided not to make a hasty 
judgement. 

In October of 1989, 1 had the opportunity to 
attend a workshop on cooperative learning led 
by Dr. Spencer Kagan from California. Dr. 
Kagan presented the elements of cooperative 
learning, structures that can be selected to fit 
the needs of a lesson being taught, and a system 
for implementing cooperative learning in one's 
classroom. He emphasized the importance of 
classbuilding, teambuilding, and the develop- 
ment of social skills, and had participants prac- 
ticing structures that could be used for mastery 
of content or to develop thinking skills. 

After that day it all began to make sense to 
me. I was most impressed by Kagan's empha- 
sis on thinking skills, which I had not encoun- 
tered with other cooperative learning advo- 
cates such as Johnson and Johnson and Slavin. 
I now knew where to begin and how to advise 
teachers. I began by introducing them to struc- 
tures. According to Kagan (1990), structures 
refer to content-free ways of organizing social 
interaction in the classroom. Structures usu- 
ally involve a series of steps, with a prescribed 
behavior at each step. Itis within the structures 
that activities are bom. Whereas activities can 
be used up, structures may be used repeatedly 
with almost any subject matter, at a wide range 
of grade levels, and at various points in a lesson 
plan. 

Then I began to try some of the cooperative 
learning sti'uctures in my G/T resource room. 
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I began with a classbuilding structure called 
Corners. In Comers each student moves to a 
corner of the room representing a teacher-de- 
termined alternative. Students discuss within 
corners, then listen to and paraphrase ideas 
from other corners (Kagan, 1989). With my 
twelve third-grade G/T students I used our 
theme of "Structure" as the content. I wrote the 
name of each season of the year on a card and 
placed each card in a corner of the room. I 
directed students to select their favorite season 
of the year and to think of a "structure" that 
symbolized that season as well. While partici- 
pating in comers, students had to listen atten- 
tively to each other because they knew they 
would have to paraphrase what each p)erson 
had said when sharing with the rest of the class. 
This activity provided to the students informa- 
tion about their classmates, gavf* them the 
chance to hear altemative hypotheses and val- 
ues, and provided the opportunity to practice 
problem-sol vingapproachcs. We then decided 
which ideas best fit under the principle that we 
had determined earlier in our theme study, i.e., 
"All stmctures are either man made or natu- 
ral." 

Corners is a very simple structure to un- 
derstand and use in a classroom. Students 
easily understand the process and are eager to 
participate. They don't tire of this structure 
because they know the content will change, as 
well as what will be done with the content in 
the end. The possibilities for its use are only 
limited by the imagination of the teacher. I 
have used Comers for an anticipatory set, a 
pretest to find out what the students already 
know about a topic, a way to introduce new 
ma terial,andan evaluation check in the middle 
of a lesson. 

Since my first try with Comers I have tried 
several other structures with the same success. 
I have instructed regular classroom teachers, 
K-1 2, in their use as well. They, too, have found 
success. I have also gone on to receive more 
training in cooperative learning over the past 
two years. My school district became so en- 
thusiastic about the structure approach to co- 
operative learning that they twice sent me to 
participate in training led by Dr. Kagan. 

During all of my training, though, I have 
not forgotten my original mission regarding 
the use and misuse of cooperative learning 
with gifted and talented students in heteroge- 
neous settings. The concems of people in gifted 
and talented education were still mounting. 



The research or lack of research on achieve- 
ment gains for this population when in hetero- 
geneous settings using cooperative learning 
is still being questioned. There is no research to 
support the assertion that cooperative leaming 
in mixed-ability groups for regular instruction 
is academically beneficial for gifted and tal- 
ented learners (Robinson, 1990). 

Now that I have had the opportunity to use 
cooperative leaming in both homogeneous and 
heterogeneous settings, I have been able to 
make some sense of the controversy regarding 
cooperative leaming and gifted and talented 
leamers. Through a common sense approach I 
have concluded that cooperative learning, 
which is only one of an array of teaching strat- 
egies, can be beneficial to all students, includ- 
ing the gifted and talented. To qualify this 
statement, I would like to share a list of ten 
considerations that I have developed which I 
feel must be adhered to when a teacher em- 
braces this teaching strategy. 

Cooperative Learning and the G/T Student 
Ten Considerations 

1. Cooperative learning and ability grouping 
are two separate issues. Therefore, the elimi- 
nation of programs for the gifted in favor of 
cooperative learning is totally inappropri- 
ate. 

2. Cooperative learning is just one teaching 
strategy for either a heterogeneous or ho- 
mogeneous class. 

3. Cooperative learning should not be used all 
the time. Create a balance with individual 
and whole-class assignments. 

4. High-achieving students should not al ways 
work in heterogeneous cooperative groups. 
There are times when gifted studentsshould 
be grouped for fast-paced accelerated work 
(differentiation). Homogeneous, within 
class, grouping is also appropriate. 

5. Insure that G/T students are engaging in 
the acquisition of new knowledge when 
worki ng i n coo pera ti ve lea m i ng grou ps u ti - 
lizing a stmcture such as Jigsaw where 
teaching of others occurs. 

6. Teacher training is imperative. Become 
familiar with all approaches of cooperative 
leaming and select the parts thai are best for 
your classroom and your students. 

7. Carefully match the appropriate stmcture 
with content to be taught. 

8. When using a cooperative learning stmc- 
ture that requires roles, assign the G/T 
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Students to roles that demand higher order 
thinking skills. 

9. Do not give group grades for academic 
tasks. Group points for social skills are 
more appropriate. 

10. Do not begin your cooperative learning 
experience with a complex structure such 
as Jigsaw. Qassbuilding, teambuilding, 
and social skills development are prerequi- 
sites to successful cooperative learning. 

I am continuing to advocate for coopera- 
tive learning, keeping in mind the ten consider- 
ations for the gifted and talented. I have shown 
teachers how to incorporate specific and ap- 
propriate cooperative learning structures as 
they develop their lessons based on Bloom's 
Taxonomy. I have begun to rewrite my theme- 
based units following the Kaplan Matrix 
(Kaplan, 1979), which providesa framework to 
differentiate the content, process, and product 
for gifted and talented leamersby selecting the 
appropriate structure to be used to teach the 
content at a specific process level I am finding 
this to be an exciting addition to the matrix as 
well as a means for providing additional infor- 
mation to the teacher on instructional strate- 
gies to use to teach the content. 

My common sense approach to the issue of 
cooperative learning and the gifted is working 
for me. This approach i s also working for those 
teachers who understand the issues of this 
controversy and who consider the needs of the 
gifted and talented leamerintheirlessonprepa- 
rations. I am quite certain, though, that this 
controversy will continue as long as coopera- 
tive learning and ability grouping continue to 
be considered as one issue . The abili ty grou ping 
issue will persist because educators on both 
sides of the issue feel strongly that they are 



right. CoofXJrative learning also is here to stay. 
If this teaching strategy is used appropriately, 
a common ground can be reached by educators 
who support differing viewson the best educa- 
tional practices to be used to meet the many 
and varied learning needs of students in our 
educational systems of today and the future. 
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Department of Corrections 


In the April issue of the Communicator, the 
article by Lor. aine Fort described a pro- 
gram in Parlier USD. The titles of two 
people mentioned in the article were 
incorrect. Martin Mares is a Danforth 
Scholar and Project Planner for selected 
GATE projects at Parlier USD. Elsa DeWitt 
is the District Coordi lator for GATE 
Programs. 


In the April issue of the Communicator, the article by Shawn Okuda 

Sakamoto had some incorrect figures. 

She submits these corrected figures for your reference. 

II. Mathematics Program 

Group/test Pre-percentile Rank Post-percentile Rank 


SRP SCAT Math 73 91 
Control SCAT Math 68 72 
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Cooperative Learning Structures: 

A Comparison of Implementation in a GATE Classroom 
and in a Heterogeneous Classroom 

by Marelle Dorsey 



Although I had taught for nineteen years 
and had had identified GATE students in my 
classes, I had never had the opportunity to 
teach an e.itire class of GATE students, until 
the current academic year. What has made this 
year so interesting is that 1 havebeen able to use 
many techniques and cooperative learning 
structures that I had used with heterogeneous 
classes. The results have been very gratifying. 
Cooperative learning structures have allowed 
my GATE students to have the maximum 
amount of time to process language and to 
learn both to express their ideas freely and to 
listen to others. Theamountofcritical thinking 
that the GATE students have done in this envi- 
ronment is much greater than that which I 
observed beingdone in the heterogeneous class 
situation. The conclusion that I have drawn is 
that cooperative learning is a powerful tool 
that can be used in many different teaching 
situations and for many different purposes. 

My interest in cooperative learning began 
twenty years ago when I was working on a 
paper for an education class. I was asked to 
design a class setting which would most ben- 
efit the elementary student. Calling on my own 
experience as well as observations in other 
classrooms, I concluded that the best structure 
would be a cooperative one, for two basic rea- 
sons. 

• The classroom needs to be a safe place for 
the exchange of language and ideas. 

• Socialization is a very important facet of 
education and cannot be taught by lecture, 
but has to be experienced. 

Having four in a group, which is really 
made up of two pairs, seemed to be the ideal. I 
had also found that the balance needed so that 
students would stay together long enough to 
bond and yet be groupx?d in a maximum num- 
ber of combinations. The formula which I 
found worked best was to changegroups every 
four to six weeks. 

You can imagine how excited I was to 
attend the California Math i^roject at the Uni- 
versity of California five years ago and learn 
that what I had thought and had put into 
practice all these years had been the focus of 



many important clinical studies. Cooperative 
learning advocates were many,including John- 
son and Johnson, Slavin, and Spencer Kagan. 
At the CMP/UCI Project I was exposed to all 
the developments that had occurred in the 
field, and was introduced to the idea of struc- 
tures. 

I came to understand that every situation 
in a classroom is a kind of structure. Teacher 
talks - student listens i s a structure. Think, Pair, 
Share isa cooperative structure, one with which 
is easy to begin. The real fun is getting so 
comfortable with using all the structures that 
you are able to vary your teaching style easily, 
shifting frorr. one to the other. As an example, 
let'slookat how a traditional classroom discus- 
sion might occur in contrast to a classroom 
using a variety of structures. After the teacher 
presents an idea, instead of the teacher asking 
students to raise their hands to answer a ques- 
tion, the teacher could use Think, Pair, Share. 
Each student would have a few seconds to 
think quietly of an answer and then have a 
chance to talk about his ideas with his partner. 
Every child in the room is accountable to give 
ananswer. Ifheand his partnercould not think 
of anything, he might have to say, if called on, 
that they must pass. 

The teacher tends not to have favorites on 
whom to call if the structure of Numbered 
Heads is used. Each student in the group of 
four hasbeen given a number. The teacher can 
call on all the number throes in each group for 
their resfX)nses. No one is allowed to raise a 
hand to answer someone else's question. An 
appropriate waiting time is given, sometimes 
even allowing a person to double check the 
partner's position. For the next question all the 
number twos might be called on. As you can 
see, there is a chance for each person to talk 
about the question as well as a resfx)nsibility to 
listen to what sonneone else's ideas are and to 
be prepared to respond to the class about the 
outcome of their deliberations. 

I have used such simple structures with 
limited-English students. It helped them to 
formulate sentences better when they had part- 
ners with more skills. However, when used in 
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a GATE classroom, the true value seems 
to be that the students practice their 
higher-level thinking skills more of- 
ten. For instance, Think, Pair, Share is 
oneof theConcept Development Struc- 
tures. These provide the opportunity 
for students to create and exchange 
unique ideas using low consensus 
questions. The questions maybe mod- 
eled on higher-level ones in Bloom's 
Taxonomy. Other Concept Develop- 
ment Structures which work well in 
most classroom environments arc the 
Three-step Interview, Brainstorming, 
Categorizing, Group Discussion, and 
Two-Box Induction. All of these struc- 
tures are usually done in groups of 
four. 

The Three-step Interview consists 

of: 

• Step 1, the students are put in pairs 
with one student acting as inter- 
viewerand theotherasinterviewee. 

• Step 2, the students reverse roles. 

• Step 3, the studentsshare what they 
have learned from their partners. 
Brainstorming encourages creati v- 

ity. Each member of the team has a role 
to play as ideas on one sub;L»ci are 
tossed out within a time limit. No 
evaluation of the ideas are done dur- 
ing this time. A student acts as a re- 
corder, while at the same time helping 
thegroup to build on each other'sideas, 
encouraging synergy in the group. 
Another memt>cr is assigned the role 
of encouraging silly ideas. The other 
two have the job of either helping to 
speed things along or in reminding the 
others to suspend judgement on any 
ideas presented. These roles are called 
the 4 S's of Brainstorming. The GATE 
students 1 have observed using this 
particular structure have come up with 
remarkable ideas. 

Categorizing is another Concept 
Development Structure with which I 
have had success both in the heteroge- 
neous class and in the GATE class- 
room. It provides a way for students to 
classify, analyze, and synthesize infor- 
mation. The teams are asked to sort or 
classify information in different ways, 
such as in unif)olar systems or even 
Venn diagrams. 



Another structure. Group Discus- 
sion, has two steps. In the first step the 
teacher asksa low consensus question. 
In the second step, the students have a 
group discussion and then share their 
ideas with the class. 

Two-Box Induction, starts with the 
teacher drawing two boxes on the 
board. Inside the boxes different items 
are placed. The teams have to figure 
out why these items are in the boxes 
and then add an item to each box that 
fits the pattern. This continues until all 
teams have discovered the pattern. As 
you can imagine, a lesson that contains 
this type of structure will stimulate a 
lot of thinking and make learning feel 
like a game. How complicated the 
original set-up is can be adjusted to 
meet the needs of the group, as can all 
of the structures mentioned. 

Cooperative Projects is a different 
type of structure. Tasks are divided so 
that each person in a group can make a 
unique contribution to the team, and 
the team can contribute to the class. 
One use of this structure is to have the 
teams make a sign with a group name. 
They can then make up a one-word 
cheer and a handshake and demon- 
stratei t for the class. When all the signs 
are hung, the class project is complete. 
This is a good way to build team spirit 
and make working together easier. 

Classbuilding structures are de- 
signed to promote a good feeling within 
the whole class. Some of the ones that 
I have used are Comers, Formations, 
Inside-Outside Circle, Line-Ups and 
Value Lines, and Similarity Grouping. 
Corners can be used to introduce a 
topic and to learn about others in the 
class. The teacher selects a dimension 
and sets up the comers of the room for 
choices. The students pick a comer, go 
there, and pair up. During the course 
of this activity, each student must para- 
phrase both things his/her partner has 
said and what someone in a different 
corner has said, necessitating careful 
listening and thinking skills. Fom^ia- 
tions is a structure in which the whole 
class, or large groups of students form 
figures with their bodies. It is chal- 
lenging to have them do this without 



talking, using only non-verbal com- 
munication. They might be asked to 
form a figure with exactly one line of 
symmetry. Outside Circles is an inter- 
esting way to have the students change 
their partners for discussion. Theclass 
is divided into two circles, one inside 
the other. They walk i n opposite direc- 
tions until told to stop. They make a 
half turn and find a new partner from 
the other line. Line-ups and Value 
Lines can be used to have children line 
up in order, such as by birthdays, or in 
a line showing whether they agree or 
disagree on a question. An Agreo- 
Disagree line can be folded, so that 
opposite ends become partners and 
have tc explain their position to each 
other. The last one. Similarity 
Groupmg, is somewhat like Comers, 
except that when the teacher announces 
the dimension, students have to find 
someone who agrees with them and 
discuss both the positive and negative 
aspects of their choice - their favorite 
pet, for example. 

More complicated is Jigsaw, where 
the original tean-is of four are broken 
into four expert groups. The number 
ones from each group meet with a spe- 
cific assignment of information gath- 
ering - as do the twos, threes, and 
fours. When they have become ex- 
perts, the original groups mee;, and 
each member shares his or her exper- 
tise with the others. What all of these 
have in common is that students are 
being asked to communicate, both to 
express their ideas and to listen to oth- 
ers and be able to paraphrase what 
they have heard. 

GATE students seem to relish shar- 
ing their ideas in these structures, and 
used within the GATE class they can 
fumish the teacher with ways of pre- 
sentinginformation,assigning respon- 
sibility, and giving the students op- 
portunities to work together. The ben- 
efits are limited only by the imagina- 
tion. 

Marelle Dorsey is a GATE teacher in the 
Garden Grove Unified School District, 
teaching a 3/4 combination. 
She may be reached at Pat ton School, 
6861 Santa Rita, Garden Grove, CA 92645. 
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Public Relations: Ladder or Tightrope? 




u« Byrd, Grade 5 
f\itton School 
burden Grove USD 



Public relations for educators has long been 
a "damed if you do and darned if you don't" 
proposition. The most effective schools and 
programs know how to use and embrace hon- 
orable and enthusiastic media marketing skills 
to let their communities - students, parents, 
teachers, government officials, senior citizens, 
college students, teachers, classified staff, mer- 
chants, and others - know about decisions, 
improvements, and accomplishments. They 
know how to construct and ascend a laudatory 
ladder. They lake pride and praise and hold it 
up for all to see. 

The least effective do not. Instead, they 
shrink from media attention - any attention - 
as though it were a death-defying feat - a 
tightrope walk! Why? 

Most probably because they fail to follow a 
tew tried and true rules. 

1. Know your audience. Do you research 
your listeners and readers? Have you sur- 
veyed them on issues of importance? 

2. Be truthful. This one is self-explanatory. 
When you control the flow of information, 
you may also control accuracy and honesty. 
You must use this control wiselv. 




by Lorraine Fort 



3. Be accessible. Are you available to media 
reporters and citizen groups? Are you able 
to think clearly and express issues appro- 
priately on short notice? 

4. Be informed. Know your subject. Know 
your subject. Know your subject. And if 
you don't, find out! 

5. Understand your "market." Areyou famil- 
iar with resources in your community? 
Which news sources do you use? Can you 
add to your list? Are there social and 
business groups at which you can speak? 
What specialty newsletters exist? What are 
your local talk show opportunities? 

Getting the "good word" out about gifted 
and talented programs - or any topic in educa- 
tion - takes time and energy, and it requires 
rapport, a level of trust mixed with a grain of 
salt -really. It also takes time to build relation- 
ships and contacts, and, as in advertising, it 
calls for repetition. Several similar messages 
projected at once and continuing throughout 
the year(s) make the impression people re- 
member. 

Every positive effort - no ma tter how small 

- inserts one more rung in the ladder. It takes 
courage to move up, and occasionally one has 
to move back a rung or two. The benefits, 
however, can far outweigh the setbacks. 

One may still feel the need for a safety net 

- the "tried and true" rules listed above ~ but 
with practice, the risk always lessens. 

In his book. Media Marketing, Peter G. Hills 
says, "The success of... many organizations 
can... be maximized with media attention 
...those with continuing media access will have 
more opportunities for success... promotional 
skills are essential. ..where organizations are 
largely indistinguishable. . .and . . .decisions are 
often made on the basis of name familiaritv." 

All points to ponder on the way up the 
ladder. 

Lorraine Fort uses her public relations skills for CAG. 

She can be reached at 2091645 -0939. 
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At tha En^ 

I am a si*^ -aincirop, 
In a cryL ^ar blue 
t^^ardrop enapc, 
falling uncontrollably 
to the Earth 
Destined to finish my 
yO)ja^c a\one. 
Yet when I reach the 
end, 

I will be surrounded 
In pure happineee 
As I join the others 
Who are just like me. 

Bethany dart?cr 
Facirica ni^h 5chcci 
Garden Grove U5D 



Tara Bar-Joseph 
Bella Vista Hi^h School 
5an Juan USD 



Whan tha W^r &roke Out, 
60 Did Our Souls 

At the cry of war and the first shots 
of musk/?ts 

i^oared out that misty ni^ht. 
The militia jumped and grabbed their ^uns. 
For the awaiting revolutionary fi^ht. 
The cause was clear, 
We colonists thought, 
\ndeper\dence was crucial 
5o we fought and fou^.it. 

Our souls cried cut for freedom, 
Our taxes weighted us down. 
Great Britain was unjust to us. 
We no longer believed In the crown. 

En(^\and pou'-ed blood into oijrland, 
Our coast wa^ decked with red 
For the Redcoats were a-coming west. 
Our clash was one tough tread. 

But our triumph over Britain. 
Won respect from everyone. 
And X-oday we still celebrate 
The day our country had be^un. 
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from the sky. 


sure of. 




'We thank the spirits - 




"^oij ;3r<^ rij/d<^ "tio rtlfi ail 


As wild drums 


^ ' ill &i Yl/C/ 1 l&i 1 > ? 


the time. 


beat. 




Just usini;^ me to ma<e 


While an^ry 


I've played in so many 


my rhyme 




concerts. 




fir/*li/aht. dance 




Makes you a piteous 


When the rivers 


1 have. 


■ eiiuw 


'i5ii/ih lik"^ vni 


i o^tcn wonder what i 


While 1 am pure whit^. 


or inwr gi i 


will do 


And move you to 


As black ribbons 


when my e'\na'\n^ days 


^ight." 


of smoke fly with 


are done. 




the wind. 


and ! snap, into half. 


'^Oh so? Vcu think 


We thank the spirits - 



You'd do fine on your 
own? 

And what if ! 'eft 
Our beautiful home^' 
What then, oh ye of 
purest white? 
You need a pencil in 
order to write." 

Shalene Cooper 
Josh Livni 
Bella Vista Hi^h School 
San Juan USD 



While painted 
souls come to life 
on cliffs of 
crystal beams. 
When arrows of 
victory fly. 
As peace sin^s 
to the earth. 
While our people 
rejoice. 

Elaine Auyoun^. 
Grade 0 
'^'jrtle Rock 
Elementary School 
Irvine USD 



Maia Taussig, Grade 5 
Turtle Rock Elementary School, Irvine USD 
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Is the Curriculum for your Hispanic Gifted Children 
Appropriate? 

by Yolanda Barragan Pulido 



VoLtnUa Harri(^an Pulido 
:s a Re<;ource Teacher 
nth tlie VIA SOI Proiect 
in Alisal ESD. She may 
be reached at the 
Frank Paul School, 
1300 Rider Avenue, 
Salinas. CA 93905. 



It is of utmost importance that the curricu- 
lum offered for our Hispanic gifted students be 
suitable for their particular needs. This article 
will offer some practical suggestions for the 
incorporation of appropriate lessons for your 
class. 

A report by the U.S. Department of 
Education's Office of Civil Rights reveals that 
minority groups such as Hispanics, Blacks, 
and Native Americans are under-represented 
by as much a 70% in gifted programs (Richart, 
1987). Research indicates that the under-repre- 
sentation of minority groups is due largely to 
the practices used to identify gifted students 
(RenzulIi,1973;Ortiz,1987). One sucn practice 
is the use of standardized group IQ tests as a 
device for screening and eligibility. However, 
accordi ng to many researchers, the use of these 
group IQ tests are socially and culturally biased 
when used with disadvantaged students 
(Renzulli, 1978: Meeker, 1978). 

The good news is that many schools have 
taken this important research into consider- 
ation and have begun to identify Hispanic 
gifted students using authentic assessment cri- 
teria that may include: 

Nomination forms from teachers, princi- 
pals, counselors, psychologists, peers; 
Teacher reports of student functioning - 
including intellectual, physical, social, 
and emotional functioning, learning 
style, and motivation; 
Family history and student background; 
Student inventory of self, values, interest, 
and attitudes toward school and out-of- 
school activities; and 
Student work and achievement. 

Screening Tests 
Multidimensional screening tests such as 
the Structure of Intellect (SOI) have provided 
our staff in the Alisal Elementary School Dis- 
trict in Salinas, California, the first practical 
opportunity for educational therapy with our 
large percentage of Hispanic students. The 
basis of SOI includes the "mapping" of the 
different kinds of intellectual abilities. 
• Identifiable intellectual abilities are prereq- 



uisite for learning in different content ar- 
eas. Specific Structure of Intellect abilities 
have been related to basic learning areas - 
read ing readiness, reading arithmetic, ma th- 
ematics, and creativity. 

• Student failure in learning situations is of- 
ten because they do not have the prerequi- 
site intellectual abilities. In other words, a 
leamingdisabilityismostoftentheabsence 
of a learning ability. 

• The Structure of Intellect learning abilities 
can be assessed. In other words, we can test 
to measure theextent of development of the 
specific abilities required for learning. 

• Underdeveloped learning abilities can bo 
taught. We can develop those abilities that 
have been neglected, ignored, or inhibited 
by factors such as p>oor health, perceptual 
problems, or em.otional barriers. 

SOI has been tested in many schools, with 
gifted, slow learners, mentally retarded, disad- 
vantaged, educationally handicapped, neuro- 
logically impaired, and bilingual as well as 
averagestudc Resuitsindicatethatprogress 
in achievement scores, social adjustment, and 
better self-concepts has come about when SOI 
prescription tasks have been used. The SOI 
prescriptive approach has demonstrated that a 
student's intelligence can be trained, and if 
trained specifically, improved self-concept and 
improved attitudes lead to scholastic achieve- 
ment. (Meeker, M., 1991) 

If your school hasidentificd Hispanic gifted 
students, I urge you now to assess your curricu- 
lum. Just as we know that many students have 
missed the opportunity to participate in gifted 
programs because of the socially and culturally 
biased standardized tests, it is important to 
note whether or not the curriculum that we 
now offer our Hispanic gifted students is so- 
cially or culturally biased or appropriate. 

The fact that we may have Hispanic stu- 
dents in our classrooms does not necessarily 
mean that they know very much about their 
culture and their heritage. We must provide 
classroom environments that will allow stu- 
dents to openly discover the richness of their 
heritage. 
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To foster a personal investigation of one's 
culture can allow students to acquire a sense of 
pride and importance. Students who can learn 
to appreciate their own culture's contributions 
can more readily become responsible leaders, 
in that they will promote respect and responsi- 
bility in their community. If classrooms can 
become a model that is respectful and enthusi- 
astic of the cultures and traditions represented 
by its students, then children will learn to work 
together to promote the positive asfxxts of 
their culture and, at the same time, work to 
overcome those aspects of traditions that stifle 
progress. 

Children must understand that ignorance 
of their culture can lead to a narrow under- 
standing of some of the forces that control our 
behavior and attitudes (low self-esteem, big- 
otry, racism). Children can be given the oppor- 
tunity to examine their cultureand background 
while acquiring academic skills through inte- 
grated thematic instruction strategies. They 
will learn to evaluate their beliefs in compari- 
son with those of others. It is imperative that 
students learn about themselves before they 
are asked to understand the world around 
them. 

What can we do in the classroom to foster 
the study of Hispanic culture? 
How about incorporating a thematic ap- 
proach to your curriculum that will allow stu- 
dents to investigate their Hispanic culture from 
the perspective of the past, present, and future 
while integrating science, art, literature, math- 



I 



Draqon 

I am the draqf)r\\ 

I live in a foree>t of myths and \eq^cr\de. 
I swim in a river of etonee and tales. 
I fly in a sky of fables and fiction. 
I am the draq^on\ 

\ can hide myself in a child's imagination. 
I will reveal myself in a storyteller's t^le. 
I can stow myself in anybody's dreams. 
I am the draqonl 



f ae>ey Littlefield, Grade 6 
Patton School 
Garden Grove USD 



ematics, music, architecture, polir.cs and edu- 
cation? 

Students can also study the demographics 
of their particular school or community in or- 
der to evaluate whether Hispanic needs are 
being met in the areas of health, education, 
employment, industry, politics, etc. How can 
they help meet the needs of their community 
now and in the future? 

Empower your students to become leaders 
by forming partnerships with Hispanic com- 
munity leaders and role models. Invite role 
models as well as parents to come to your class 
and share their expertise. 

Encourage students to investigate how 
Hispanics of today are making achievements 
and contributions in fields such as literature, 
film, music, politics, medicine, dance, sports, 
journalism, education, business, industry, etc. 

The beauty of incorporating the study of 
culture fromtheperspectiveof the past, present, 
and future with regard to language, science, 
literature, music, etc. is that you can encourage 
critical thinking and problem solving, creativ- 
ity, research, and other higher-level thinking 
skills. Children will also become more aware 
of educational and vocational options. 

In closing, fostering the study of culture in 
your classroom will enrich your curriculum 
and can empower your students to become the 
proud and productive citizens of the future. 
Isn't that what education is all about? 
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Opt'mizing the Future for Gifted and Talented 
Students from Underrepresented Populations 
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Do you want the educational demographic 
"good news" or "bad news" first? As vdth 
most futuristic projections these days the "bad 
news" looms large, leaving us to question 
whether our nation has the capacity and re- 
sources to accomplish the "paradigm shift" 
necessary to make substantial changes for the 
success of gifted and talented students from 
underrepresented populations. Listed below 
are educational demographic projections from 
the Institute for Educational Leadership, Inc. 

• more children entering school from pov- 
erty households 

• smaller percentage of children who have 
had Head Start and similar programs, even 
though more are eligible 

• continuing drop in the number of minority 
high school graduates who apply for col- 
lege 

• increased numbers of Asian-American stu- 
dents, but with more from Indonesia, and 
with increasing language difficulties 

• continuing high drop-out ratesamong His- 
panics, about 40% of whom currently com- 
plete high school 

• major increase in college students who need 
BOTH financial and academic assistance 

• continuing decline in percentage of high 
school students who graduate in virtually 
all states, except for minorities 

• continuing increase in the number of Black 
middle class students in the entire system 

• increasing number of talented minority 
youth choosing the military as their educa- 
tional route, both due to cost and direct 
access to "high technology" 

• continuing increase in the number of col- 
lege graduates who will get a job which 
requires no college degree (currently 20% 
of all college graduates) 

• increased percentage of workers with a 
college degree (from one in seven to one in 
four today). 

Within the United States' educational sys- 
tem gifted and talented students represent a 
small percentage of the general student popu- 
lation. Using a standard definition of general 
intellectual ability the percentage of gifted and 
talented students is usually reported at 3-5% of 



by Deborah K. Bellflawer 

the national student populac^jn. Affectingthis 
population are factors which may place stu- 
dents at risk and prevent them from being 
recognized or identified and/or raise barriers 
which preclude the accessibility of appropri- 
ate or adequate educational opportunities. 

There are the underachieving gifted stu- 
dents who demonstrate individual potential 
(typically an IQ of over 140) but whose school 
f>erformance is mediocre or even failing. There 
are culturally different gifted students who 
may not be as readily referred for gifted educa- 
tion services or who find that the identification 
procedures and selected assessment instru- 
ments may not provide the school district with 
a true representation of their abilities and po- 
tential. There are young gifted students v/ho 
may be at risk because they live in a school 
district which does not begin to identify gifted 
students until the third or fourth grade, by 
which time the students' abilities may be sub- 
merged beneath daily home and school coping 
behaviors ~ the "window of opportunity" for 
recognition lost. Gifted handicapped students 
may find themselves doubly at risk because 
their giftedness masks their handicap and their 
handicap often masks their giftedness, with 
services for neither. There are the gifted girls 
and women who continue to be discouraged 
from pursuing academic careers in mathemat- 
icsand science.Last, there are the economically 
disadvantaged students who, regardless of 
race, ethnicity, or gender, find themselves left 
out of the referral process and often absent 
from gifted education programs. 

A key element identified through the 
Florida Department of Education's statewide 
study of gifted students from racial and ethnic 
underrepresented populations was the lack of 
accessibility into the initial "pool" of candi- 
dates through standard referral and screening 
practices . There was a general lack of aware- 
ness of this special population on the part of 
educators. We also discovered through testi- 
mony from parents during a series of state- 
wide hearings how unaware parents and legal 
guardians were of their local referral and eligi- 
bility procedures. 
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Awareness of students from these under- 
represented groups can be increased when a 
state and/or local educational agency identi- 
fies this as a discrete goal or objective of the 
agency. For example, in 1989 Dr. Joseph Shil- 
ling, State Superintendent of Schools for the 
MarylandState Depart mentof Education, iden- 
tified in a Superintendents' Memo an expecta- 
tion for support of a state initiative to identify 
minority studei tsand staff participants in the 
1989 Maryland Sunruner Centers for Gifted and 
Talented Students Program. 

Along with the "Sups Memo" were attach- 
ments highlighting several local district pro- 
grams which had made significant advances in 
this area such as the Program of Assessment 
Diagnosis and Instruction (PADI) model, de- 
veloped through Montgomery County Public 
Schools to identify young Black and Hispanic 
students, the Howard County Public Schools 
program for nurturing highly able Black stu- 
dents, and a synopsis of the TAG Opportunity 
Program developed in Prince George's County. 
This demonstrates a level of sup{X)rt and an 
expectation of accomplishment for all school 
districts from their chief state school officer. A 
similar level of intent is demonstrated by 
V/hittier Union High School District in Califor- 
nia through their GATE program handbook. 
The handbook states, "It is the specific intent of 
the GATE Program Identification and Place- 
ment Committee that all qualified pupils, in- 
cluding those designated limited English pro- 
ficient (LEP), be provided every rationally 
based opportunity to be considered eligible for 
the GATE Program." 

Articulating a commitment to developing 
a GATE program which is multidimensional is 
the first step and can be a catalyst to developing 
the basic skills of education which were identi- 
fied in the Workforce 2000 Report as part of the 
Foundation Skills that all future workers should 
possess. ImfX)rtant for this {X)pulation are the 
recommended personal qualitiesof self-esteem, 
self-management, integrity, and individual 
responsibility, since the issue of self-<^steem 
and positive attitudes consistently appear in 
the research literature with regard to the 
achievement and success of gifted students 
from underrepresented students. Also vital 
are the thinking skills, which include decision 
making, problem solving, learning strategies, 
creative thinking, and reasoning skills which 
are necessary for success in the future work- 
place. 



The recently published AAUW nation- 
wide poll to assess self-esteem, educational 
experiences, interest in math and science, and 
career aspirations of girls and boys ages 9-15, 
entitled "Shortchanging Girls, Shortchanging 
America," which included over 3,000 students, 
identifies the issue of self t^steem as the key 
finding. Adolescence is 'oimd to be a tough 
time for both girls and boys. As girls and boys 
grow older, both experience a significant loss 
of self-esteem in a variety of areas; however, 
the loss is most d rama tic and has the most long- 
lasting effect for girls. The report sumnnarizes 
several important findings about the effects of 
young people's declining sense of self and the 
complex' relationship between adolescent self 
image and careers, the differences in that rela- 
tionship due to gender, and the impact of math 
and science on self-esteem and career aspira- 
tions. 

Because the home is where the student's 
first learning experiences occur and the parent 
is the most important teacher, we must de- 
velop and supp)ort not only special programs 
developed for gifted and talented students from 
underrepresented populations but also sup- 
port general programs and opf)ortunities avail- 
able for parents to learn how to help their 
children do better at school. In 1989, a meeting 
of representatives of twenty-one organizations 
- employers and unions, private and public - 
took part in demonstrations of five trail-blaz- 
ing programs designed to aid parents at the 
workplace learn to do just that. The meeting 
sumnnarized the first eighteen months of a two- 
year study entitled "Linking Home and School 
through the Workplace" under a grant from 
the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foun- 
dation. One of the Foundation's major fields of 
interest is to ensure that children, particularly 
those from disadvantaged homes, not be pre- 
vented from realizing socioeconomic success. 
It promotes educational programs to improve 
the home and community environment of chil- 
dren ages 4 to 14. 

The objectives of the workplace program 
were to determine what approaches were be- 
ing used by school-related programs for par- 
ents and how well they worked; to adapt suc- 
cessful programs to the workplace; to develop 
printed and other program materials and make 
them available to employers and unions; and 
to advise users on how to publicize programs 
to their employees or members and to set up a 
network to disseminate the programs. 
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Over the course of a year the study 
identified five outstanding programs 
that had worked successfully in school- 
related si tua tions. They were presented 
at this meeting and are as follows: 

• Parents' Q and A Library. A dis- 
play of twenty questions that con- 
cerned parents typically ask about 
school children (forexampie, "How 
can I get my child to do his/her 
homework?"), and a matching set 
of brief, easy-to-read instructions 
for painless activities at home that 
will produce the desired results. 

• Reading Aloud. A set of one-hour, 
stand-alone workshops in which 
parents get the hang of reading 
aloud to their children and stimu- 
lating them to read more. The work- 
shops also provide practical d vice 
on how to obtain good books that 
children will enjoy. 

• Family Math. A set of one-hour, 
stand-alone workshops in which 
parents learn about the mathemat- 
ics subject matter their children are 
studying so they can discuss it com- 
fortably. At Cuch workshop they 
try out and bnng home activities 
that are fun and which help parents 
and children alike absorb impor- 
tant mathematical concepts and 
procedures. 

• Family Science. A set of work- 
shops along the same lines as those 
for Family Math, but focusing on 
basic concep:s and procedures of 
physics, biology, and other sciences. 

• TV Watching. A one-hour work- 
shop in which parents learn how to 
help their children think critically 
about what they see and hear on 
television. 

Robert Zager, Vice President for 
Policy Studies at Work In America In- 
stitute, has described these programs. 
How does a program work? Take 
Family Reading as an example. De- 
veloped originally for use at school, it 
consists of ten one-hour workshops, 
each covering different subject mat- 
ter; each can stand alone, but all fit 
together into a coherent series. Par- 
ents enjoy them and benefit whether 
they are low-literate or have college 



degrees. Workshops can be oriented 
toward children of any age. Parents 
help each other learn how to read 
aloud and to ask questions that pique 
children' sinterest and stimulate their 
minds. They learn how to listen to 
children's responses. They become 
familiar with books of folktales, po- 
etry, science, and family stories, and 
learn where to borrow or buy 
children's books. Consistently, they 
find their family lives enriched by the 
experience, and many begin to renew 
their own education. 
I think you can already imagine 
how this could be further refined or 
enhanced toprovidebasicinformation 
and support to parents of gifted and 
talented students. 

A "Plan of Action/' or should I sav 
a 'Tlan of Success," which focuses on 
the nurturing and development of po- 
tential and achievement for gifted stu- 
dents from underrepresented popula- 
tions must include all aspects of the 
student's world, with particular atten- 
tion given to the information you can 
gather from the student's parents or 
extended family members and the in- 
formation and support you can pro- 
vide to this same source. This informa- 
tion may be used in a traditional as- 
sessment process or when using an 
authentic or portfolio assessment pro- 
cess. Taking advantage of programs 
that support and educate parents in 
the workplace can provide a vital hnk 
for the success and recognition of these 
gifted at-risk students in our nation's 
schools and support for their parents. 
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How Schools Shortchange Girls: 
Implications for Parents and Educators of 
Gifted Girls 

by Carolyn M. Callahan 




Early this year the American 
Association of University Wonien 
re-leased a comprehensive report on 
the education of women prepared 
by the Wellesley College Center 
for Research on Women. This 
repcTt, entitled How Schools 
Shonchange Girls (AAUW, 
1992a), grew out of concerns 
that the debates around educational reform of 
the past decade had largely ignored the needs 
of females. A review which assessed the amount 
of attention given to gender and sex equity 
issues in 35 reports issued by special task forces 
and commissions since 1983, resulted in the 
finding that only four gave serious attention to 
these issues and only one made a specific 
recommendation. 

This inxnsibility of girls in the current debate 
suggests that girls and boys have identical 
educational experiences in school Nothing 
could be further from the truth, Vfhetherone 
looks at achievement scores, curriculum de- 
sign, or teacher- student interaction, it is clear 
that sex and gender make a difference in the 
nation's public schools. The educational sys- 
tem isnotmeetinggirls' needs (AAUW,1992c, 
p. 31). 

Although the needsof gifted girls were not 
the explicit focus of the report, the data sum- 
marized, the conclusions reached, and the im- 
plications are often directly related to the is- 
sues which face gifted young women in our 
schools. The nx)St pertinent findings and is- 



sues revolve around the development of gen- 
der roles, the experiences that young women 
have in school, and the continued lack of inter- 
est and achievement in mathematics and sci- 
ence among the fenules most talented in those 
areas. They are discussed briefly here, with 
selected citations from the report to illustrate 
the issues.^ 

Development of Gender Roles . 

Male and female children begin the devel- 
opment of gender roles in infancy, but the 
adoption of these roles in stereotypic and rigid 
fashion at the beginning of adolescence is the 
first indication of potential limitations that fe- 
niales - especially gifted females - impose on 
themselves. For example, by sixth grade, girls 
''rate being popular and well-liked as more 
important than being perceived as competent 
or independent. Boys...are more likely to rank 
independence and competence as important' 
(AAUW, 1992a, p. 11). While we certainly do 
not expect females (or males for that matter) to 
abandon concern for others, the obvious dan- 
ger is that girls may begin to act on their beliefs 
to pursue popularity at the expense of the 
pursuit of independence and competence - a 
tragic loss. 

At the same time we see other indicators 
that are even more detrimental to the gifted 
female. Nearly every longitudinal study re- 
ports significant declines in the self-esteem and 
self-confidence of females as they move from 
childhood into early adolescence. These sig- 

Continucd on page 35 
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Sandra Kaplan 



When Opportunity Knocks... 
or Fails to Knock 

Students willingness to use available academic opportunities and to 
create opportunities for themselves are necessary components in attam- 
ine academic success and personal fulfillment. The comment, "If I only 
had the opportunity...." might better be phrased, "How can I make the 
opportunity?" Both parents and teachers share the responsibility to 
help gifted students learn to assessand accept the opportunities that are 
presented to them. Gifted programs need to include within the curncu- 
lum discussions about the value of accessing and structuring opportu- 
nities that can support the students' abilities. 

Gifted students often are resistant to the opportunities available to 
them When presented as an ancillary experience or as an additional 
feature of the educational process, the opportunities that could be 
meaningful for students are discounted or ignored. When presented as 
a potentially unforgettable experience by an over-zealous adult, the 
opportunities that could contribute meaningfully to the gifted student 
are rejected. Gifted students will describe how they devalued the 
opportunities presented to them because of both how they were offered 
and who was presenting the opportunity. 

Gifted students who readily take advant2>ge of the opportunities 
presented to them sometimes are perceived as greedy. Gifted students 
who attempt to define and structure opportunities for themselves are 
viewed as aggressive. This situation seems to transcend gender and 
seems to be particularly related to the concept that gifted students do not 
need more opportunities since they already are privileged, so to speak. 
Of concern is that during current times when economic and acadenuc 
opportunities are being curtailed, gifted students need even more 
assistance in being able to make decisions about how to take and make 
opportunities. One quality of a differentiated curriculum would be to 
teach gifted students how to make a match between the availability of 
opportunities and the profile of their needs, interests, and abilities. 
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America Needs Heroines 



]ean Drum 



Every so often an observer of American 
life writes an article decrying the lack of heroes 
in our society. There's no one to look up to, no 
one to adn^ire, no one to pattern ourselves 
after. Government officials are embarrass- 
ingly fallible, police don't inspire significant 
numbers of citizens, doctors are sometimes 
seen as more concerned with avoiding mal- 
practice suits than caring for patients, teachers 
are portrayed as incompetent or ineffective, 
and even parents no longer occupy the pedes- 
tal they once enjoyed. Of course, these com- 
mentators admit that the dreadful examples 
they use may be the exception rather than the 
rule, but it is generally agreed that heroism 
isn't what it used to be. 

What about heroine-ism? We may be fac- 
ing a dearth of heroes just now, but think about 
it. Who are our heroines? Who do Americans 
think of when they say the word heroine? 
Betsy Ross? Well, maybe. Clara Barton? Eliza- 
beth Blackwell? Susan B. Anthony? Suffrag- 
ettes? Rosie the Riveter? Amelia Earhart? 
Eleanor Roosevelt? These are all inspiring 
women, and there are more, lots more, but 
however you add it up, there aren't enough. 
Those are all names from the past. What we 
need to consider is the present, or maybe the 
year 2000 and the fulfillment of the National 
Education Goals. What we need is more hero- 
ines, role models for giris, all giris, but espe- 
cially gifted girls. 

In her article in thisissue, Kate Noble quotes 

a study which says "no child will choose a 
career that she does not know about or cannot 
identify with,'' and this is the crucial issue. 
How can gifted giris and women fulfill their 
potenHal when they meet, read about, see on 
television so few women in roles of leadership, 
so few women being admired nationally (or 
internationally) for exceptional contributions? 
The figures are too well known to need repeat- 
ing - the sHll dismally low percentage of wonr^en 
in go vemn^ent, on university faculties, in nnedi- 
cine and law, in public school administration, 
the areas where policy is made and ideas turn 



into reality. When giris see teachers, but few 
principals and even fewer superintendents, 
lots of nurses but still not many doctors, one 
Supreme Court justice and thousands of para- 
legals, they have an overwhelmingly difficult 
time envisioning themselves in anything but 
less significant roles. 

Our mission is clear. We must provide 
gifted girls with heroines to admire and to 
whose achievements they can aspire. We must 
find all the heroines we can, the women who 
are in positions of leadership right now, and 
we must put them in touch with the jpcoming 
generation of giris. We have to find ways to 
write about them in publications, see that their 
achievements and positions are aired on televi- 
sion, convince them that coming to schools and 
talking to classes (the boys need to hear this 
too) is worth their time. We need to put pres- 
sure on television and the film industry to 
show women in serious positions of authority 
and competence. 

Teachers have a significant role to play in 
allof this. We'veallread thestudiessuggesting 
that boys and giris are treated differently in 
class, and we need to look at ourselves in the 
classroom and be sure we aren't contributing 
to this. Above all, we need to encourage giris to 
feel they can be successful in math and science, 
thoseareas which are so no toriously male domi- 
nated. If by the year 2000 we want American 
students to be "first in the worid in science and 
mathematicsachievement,''v/e(andthismeans 
every teacher who walks through a classroom 
door every day) must make a concerted, defi- 
nite effort to see that girls are included com- 
pletely in science and math education starting 
with their first day in kindergarten. 

Yes, we need heroes. Inner city kids need 
heroes. Disabled kids need heroes. Minority 
kids need heroes. Just plain ordinary kids need 
heroes. And at least half of those heroes need 
to be heroines! 
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What it Means to be Gifted and a Woman 



by Debra Russell and Nina Alexander 



Ninatiae man 
ara finally abia 
to cry. . . . It ie 
euraly ti ma for 
women to etop 
playing tha 
rola of tha 
eomawhat 

eilly, 
defenedeee 
littia woman 
who may 
compete in tha 
man'e world 
but who raa lly 
balonge in tha 
kitchan and 
the bedroom. 



Being a woman is no easy job, but being 
intelligentas well isan even tougher challenge. 
We have all struggled with the stereotyping 
and prejudices with wliich our society has la- 
beled women in this male-dominated nation. 

A recent American Association of Univer- 
sity Women study states that curriculum com- 
monly ignores or stereotypes females, that sex 
bias is found in standardized tests, that the 
gender gap in science has not declined and may 
be increasing, that girls who want to take col- 
lege math have closed the gap with men in their 
field but are still not pursuing math-related 
careers in proportion to men. We ask ourselves 
why these facts are still a reality in the nineties. 

Celina Miranda, an 11th grade GATE stu- 
dent at Century High School, recently did a 
study on feminism for her honors project. 
Miranda told us, "Every day brings about a 
new challenge. I face these challenges with 
diligence and strive for successful results. At 
the same time, I must prove to those around me 
that my gender does not limit my potential as 
an individual human being/' Why does one 
still have to prove that being female does not 
linrdt one's ability? 

V» e discussed the question of being gifted 
and a woman with several girls from our 9th 
grade honors English class. One of the most 
striking themes to emerge was that many girls 
will hide their intelligence around men be- 
cause they sense that if they are considered 
"smart" they will scare the men away. Another 
theme that emerged was the fact that girls will 
react and defend themselves against blatant 
sexist remarks but that they will ignore the 
sexual innuendos with which we are all famil- 
iar. In fact, women are so used to these subtle 
sexist remarks that often we don't even notice 
them. It is worthwhile to note that these 9th 
grade girls could relate this behavior to their 
parents' lives and the lives of their parents' 
peers as well as to their own. One obvious 
example of this is that when a woman is moody 
it is often attributed to PMS. When a man is 
moody, he has had a hard day at work. 



We have all heard stories of teachers who 
direct their questions more to theboysand who 
seem to favor the male gender. Fortunately, we 
have not encountered thisproblem in our class- 
rooms. We seem to face the most difficulties 
outside of school. Proving that we are intelli- 
gent, that we do have ambitions beyond mar- 
riage and children, is not always an easy task. 
However, in our GATE classes, the teachers are 
exceptional. They treat each student with re- 
spect and as a person, not a gender. The biggest 
problem is that being both a woman and gifted 
places one in a real minority situation, a situa- 
tion that is often uncomfortable because of our 
male-dominated society. 

We feel that the media has been the major 
problem in the stereotyping of gifted women. 
Many movies and most commercials portray 
women as bimbos or sex symbols. If women 
are smart or gifted, they are often seen as unat- 
tractive and even, in some cases, evil. The only 
way to change the image society has created 
and that many women have fed by accepting i t 
and by covering up their intelligence is by 
changing our way of thinking and forcing the 
media to change its stereotyping. After all, in 
the nineties men are finally able to cry. They 
don't have to be the macho figure all the time. 
If this is so, then it is surely time for women to 
stop playing the role of the somewhat silly, 
defenseless little woman who may compete in 
the man's world but who really belongs in the 
kitchen and the bedroom. It is time for women 
to emerge as the intelligent beings they really 
are. 

It is surely up to the gifted woman to lead 
the way, not in a war against men, but simply 
to assert one's right to be an intelligent being as 
well as a woman, to force society to accept the 
fact that intelligent, gifted women are a natural 
part of our society and are here to stay. 

Debra Russell and Nim Alexander are GATE students 
at Century High School in Santa Ana, California, and 
members of the SAGE Leadership Team. 
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Factors Affecting the Achievement of Culturally 
Diverse Gifted Women 

by Margie K. Kitano and Carol O. Perkins 




In 1921, Lewis Terman of Stanford 
University began his pioneering 
longitudinal study of 1,528 intel- 
lectually gifted children bom 
during the previous decade. 
Research on this sample by 
Terman and his colleagues has 
produced the most comprehen- 
sive data on the characteristics 
of intellectually gifted individu- 
als over time. Recent longitudi- 
nal studies of gifted women and 
men bom after 1940 (e.g., Subotnik, 
Karp, and Morgan, 1989) indicate that 
the later gifted women have made 
significant gains in educa- 
tional attainment and 
professional status as 
compared with the 
Terman women. 
Unfortunately, nei- 
ther the eariy nor the more recent studies offer 
significant insight on gifted women from eth- 
nically diverse backgrounds. To provide un- 
derstanding about the lives of ethnically di- 
verse gifted women, this article presents a syn- 
thesis of extant literature and derives hypoth- 
eses concerning factors affecting this group's 
achievement. The article begins with a discus- 
sion of derxnographic data that substantiate the 
need to generateinfomtiationconceming gifted 
wonven from diverse backgrounds. 

The Data 

Available data on school-age children iden- 
tified as gifted indicate that culturally diverse 
gifted children, whether male or female, tend 
to be underserved (Multifunctional Resource 
Center, 1990; Zappia, 1989). Collectively, these 
data suggest that while increasing numbers of 
ethnic children are being enrolled in programs 
for the gifted, the number of Hispanics and 
African- Americans in such programs is less (in 
some cases by over halO than what would be 
expected from their numbers in the general 
population. 

Few data are available regarding the 
achievement of ethnically diverse gifted 



women. The underachievemcnt of this group 
canbeinferred from separate findingson gifted 
women and the professional attainments of 
women and ethnically diverse individuals. 

Although the incidence of giftedness in 
boys and giris is equal, the number of males 
exceeds the number of females in terms of 
adult achievers. As Callahan (1981, 1991; Reis 
and Callahan, 1989) has pointed out, the litera- 
ture on gifted adults suggests that a substan- 
tially greater proportion of creative, produc- 
tive adults are males. One study of 400 histori- 
cally eminent individuals included only 52 
women (Goertzel and Goertzel, 1962). A sub- 
sequent examination of 300 contemporary in- 
di viduals of eminence (Goertzel, Goertzel, and 
Goertzel, 1978) mentioned only 78 women. 
Nationally, women have increased their share 
of doctorates. According to the Chronicle of 
Higher Education (April 25, 1990), womeneamed 
36.5% of all doctorates awarded in 1989. How- 
ever, of American citizens earning doctorates, 
only 3.6% were African-American, 2.5% His- 
panic, 2.7% Asian, and 0.4% Native American. 

The business sector also reports low par- 
ticipation of women and ethnically diverse 
individuals in management. Morrison and 
Von Glinow (1990) cited the following statis- 
tics: 

Women represent only 3.6% of bDard di- 
rectorships and 1.7% of corporate officerships 
in Fortune 500 companies (1988 study), 8.6% in 
Senior Executive Service levels in the U.S. Gov- 
emn\ent (1989 study), and an average of 1.1 
senior administrator (i.e., dean level or above) 
per college or university nationwide (1986 
study). 

Regarding ethnically diverse men and 
won>en, one African-American heads a For- 
tune 1000 company (1988 study), and in 400 of 
the Fortune 1000 companies, less than 9% of all 
managers were African-American, Hispanic, 
or Asian (1986 study). 

In sum, the literature points to unequal 
access of culturally different children to educa- 
tional programs for the gifted and unequal 
access of women and ethnically diverse indi- 
viduals as '..dults to pxjsitions of professional 
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status. Even with the advent of the won\en's 
liberation n\oven\ent, the proportion of wonnen 
holding top positions in business, acadennia, 
science, journalism, literature, and the arts - 
virtually all professional fields - continues to 
be small. When individuals are both culturally 
diverse and female, the obstacles to equal ac- 
cess compound. Societ/s loss of the potential 
contributions of gifted women from culturally 
diverse backgrounds makes the acquisition of 
information that will promote their develop- 
ment critical. 

Models of Adult Achievement 
Theor itical models of adult achievement 
that consider structural, institutional, and soci- 
etal factors in addition to individual and back- 
ground characteristics, appear most appropri- 
ate for understanding achievement of cultur- 
ally diverse gifted women. A synthesis of allo- 
cation and traditional socialization models is 
required to conceptualize diverse gifted 
women's educational and career attainment. 

According to Kerckhoff (1976), the tradi- 
tional socialization model of status attainment 
suggests that an individual s ability and early 
socio-economic status (SES) explain the ulti- 
mate level of education achieved, and that 
these three variables explain occupational at- 
tainment. Mediatingsocializationprocess vari- 
ables include encouragement by significant 
others (parents, teachers, peers) and the child's 
aspirations. Thus, the sccialization model at- 
tributes outcomes to the individual's evolving 
personal characteristics as shaped by signifi- 
cant others in his or her environment. 

Kerckhoff also describes a competing view, 
an allocation nKxiel of status attainment. This 
latterinodel minimizes the significance of varia- 
tions in socialization outcomes, motivation, 
and skills and instead emphasizes social forces 
and structural linutations, such as institutional 
criteria for identifying, selecting, and classify- 
ing individuals. Allocation models assume 
that structural factors (those outside individual 
control) exert profound influence on the posi- 
tion one ultinnately reaches. Kerckhoff and 
others (e.g., Wilson, 1987) argue that the tradi- 
tional status attainment model, which assumes 
that individuals operate in an open opportu- 
nity system, has less applicability to ethnically 
diverse populations, individuals from low- SES 
backgrounds, and women. 

Betz and Fitzgerald (1987, p. 143) summa- 
rized indiv{dual,background,educational,and 



adult lifestyle factors which are generally sup- 
ported in the empirical literature as enhancing 
women's career achievement. Individual vari- 
ables are high ability, liberated sex role values, 
instrumentality,androgynouspcrsonality,high 
self-esteem, and strong academic self-concept. 
The authors point to having had a working 
mother, supportive father, highly educated 
parents, female role models, adolescent work 
experience, and androgynous upbringing as 
important background variables. Educational 
variables include higher education, continua- 
tion in mathematics, and girls' schools and 
women's colleges. Late marriage or single 
status with few or no children constitute adult 
lifestyle factors facilitative of women's career 
achievement. 

Betz and Fitzgerald note that the manner in 
which these factors interact to impact career 
development requires investigation. They con- 
clude tiiat no satisfactory theory of career de- 
velopment of women exists. "Given that girls 
surpass boys in school achievement at all lev- 
els, but lag far behind in ultimate educational 
and occupational level attained, an appropri- 
ate model will have to include barriers to 
won>en's career development, both internal 
and external, that reduce the extent to which 
their abilities are actualized." One can readily 
infer the absence of a satisfactory theory of the 
career development of gifted women and cultur- 
ally diverse gifted women. Given the "triple 
minority" status of such women and their cul- 
turally defined socialization experiences, struc- 
tural and socialization factors must be exam- 
ined in addition to personal/individual at- 
tributes. 

Factors Affecting 
Gifted Women's Achievement 
Findings of comparative, longitudinal, ret- 
rospective, and analytic studies on gifted 
women have yielded information consistent 
with Betz and Fitzgerald's summary (1987) of 
variables that support women's career achieve- 
ment. However, as noted above, few studies 
specifically addressdiverse gifted women. One 
notable exception is Arnold and Denny's case 
study report (1991) on five African-American 
(three women and two men) and three Mexi- 
can-American (all women) 1981 Illinois high 
school valedictorians. For the most part, infer- 
ences must be drawn from available literature 
on gifted women and on high-achieving indi- 
viduals from culturally diverse backgrounds. 
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Selected Studies on Factors Affecting Ethnically Diverse Achieving Women (& Men) 



Reference 



Arnold and Denny (1991) 
Followup of 8 black and 
Mexican-American sub- 
jects from study of 1981 
Illinois high school vale- 
dictorians 



Simoniello (1981) 8 case 
studies of high-achieving 
professional Latinas 



Factors Affecting Achievement 



Personal 



Background/Socialization 



persistence; 
determination 



Lane (1973) Retrospective 
analysis of 22 female and 
male African-Americans 
from poverty backgrounds 



Allen (1985) 327 female 
and male African- Ameri- 
can undergraduates at six 
"white" state universities 



VanTassel-Baska(l989) 
Case studies of 15 disad- 
vantaged gifted adoles- 
cents, including 8 black 
and 1 Asian 



some assimilation; 
independence; 
goal orientation 



average 2nd grade IQ; 
increase of 8 points in 8th 
grade while controls 
declined 



3.4 high school CPA; high 
aspirations; drop in female 
acad. perf. cf. to males; 
aspiration levels lower for 
females and lower SES 
subjects 



strong family ties lead to 
sense of responsibility to 
family of origin; 
commitment to commu- 
nity 



high parent expectations 
for high school, with less 
support for higher educ, 
especially from fathers; 
expectations of obedience 
to parents; conflict over 
nontraditinnal careers 



Structural 



economic hardship; 
support / encou ragement 
from college faculty 



experiences with discrimi- 
nation; 

sexism experienced within 
family and society 



married parents both 
living at home during 
subjects' childhoods; 
high mobility but less than 
control 



parents graduated from 
high school; 25% gradu- 
ated from college 



questionable validity of IQ 
scores 



academic achievement 
related to favorable faculty 
relations, high school 
grades 



Adolescents 



Lee (1984, 1985) 68 black 
students grades 8-12 in a 
SE rural school system; 
identified by school as 
successful academically 
and socially 



high level of school suc- 
cess; positive attitudes 
toward school; need for 
achievement; some external 
motivation; procrastination 



Fordham (1988) ethno- 
graphic study of 6 high- 
achieving black high 
school students, 3 male/3 
female in predominantly 
black school 



high achievement motiva- 
tion; consistent study 
habits; future orientation; 
high aspirations; high 
social consciousness; 
religious beliefs; black 
pride but low levels of 
black consciousness; self 
confidence; perceived 
differences from peers 



females showed "un- 
equivocal commitment to 
values and beliefs of 
dominant social system"; 
use of "racelessness" as a 
strategy to cope with 
ambivalence about achiev- 



Kigh parental aspirations, 
expectations, and stan- 
dards for achievement; 
role of extended family; 
importance of grand- 
mother for girls; limited 
peer involvement 



high parental encourage- 
ment; values of respecting 
others and elders, honesty, 
church; importance of 
extended family; domestic 
responsibilities; 



importance of teachers and 
school 



most indicated no experi- 
ence with racially related 
problems in school (pre- 
dominantly black system) 



raceless persona valued by 
school 
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Interestingly, even the litera tu re on high achiev- 
ers among some ethnic groups is sparse, per- 
haps due to adoption of theoretical models that 
predict underachievement as normative for 
these groups (Slaughter-Defoe, Nakagawa, 
Takanishi, and Johnson, 1990). 

Table 1 summarizes findings of studies 
thatillununatefactorsaffec ting the performance 
of high-achieving adults and adolescents from 
culturally diverse backgrounds. Consistent 
with the model of contributing factorsdescribed 
above, we have organized the findings as per- 
sonal characteristics, socialization and other 
background influences, and structural factors. 

Factors Affecting the Achievement of 
Gifted Women of Color 

Hypotheses regarding factors affecting the 
achievement of ethnically diverse gifted 
women can be derived from the foregoing 



literature. Table 2 presents (a) factors found 
by Betz and Fitzgerald (1987) to enhance the 
career achievement of women in general; (b) 
additional factors inferred from the literature 
as supporting the achievement of ethnically 
diverse gifted women; (c) barriers found for 
gifted women in general; and (d) additional 
barriers that might be hypothesized for 
gifted women of color based on the literature 
reviewed. 

If verified, these hypotheses may have 
implications for teachers, parents, and coun- 
selors regarding early recognition and 
acknowledgement of the potential cA culturally 
diverse gifted girls; early support of ethnic and 
personal pride;identificationof supportive peer 
groups;strategies for recognizingand respond- 
ing to harassment, and sexual and racial dis- 
crimination; strategies for obtaining financial 
assistance; strategies for finding peers and ob- 



Table 2 

Factors Affecting Women^s Career Achievement 



Reference 


Individual 


Background 


Education 


Adult Lifestyle 


Structural 


Supported in 
empirical literature 
as enhemcing 
women's career 
achievement 
Betz and 
Fitzgerald (1987) 


high ability 
liberated sex-role 

values 
instrumentality 
androgynous 

personality 
high self-esteem 
strong academic 

self-concept 


working mother 
supportive dad 
highly educated 

parents 
female role models 
adolescent work 

experience 
androgynous 

upbringing 


higher education 
continuation in 

mathematics 
girls' schools/ 

women's colleges 


late marriage 
few or no children 




Additional 
supportive factors 
hypothesized for 
ethnically diverse 
gifted women 


biculturalism 

resilience 

determination 

persistence 

assertiveness 

racelessness 


at least one support- 
ive parent 

early identification 

early affirmation 

adult support 

early recognition of 
racial differences 

development of 
ethnic pride 

literacy environment 


enriched K-12 
schooling 

supportive 
teachers 


supportive spouse 


financial assistance 
civil rights 
women's rights 
affirmative action 


Barriers for gifted 
women identified 
in the literature 


fear of failure 
fear of success 
imposter phenom- 
enon 


(Card, et al, in Kerr, 1985: SES had little 
effect on bright women's realization of 
achievement potential) 


integrating 
personal/ 
professional lives 

affiliation priori- 
ties 


sexism 
others feeling 
threatened 


Additional 
hypothesized 
barriers for 
ethnically diverse 
gifted women 


perceived diffs. 
from peers 

peer pressure 

declining aspira- 
tions 

nonassertiveness 


economic hardship 


isolation 


sense of responsi- 
bility to family/ 
community 


racism 

definitions of merit 
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taining peer support; strategies for finding 
mentors and obtaining mentor support; and 
strategies for coping with role conflicts related 
to family/community /profession, structural 
and personal definitions of success, and cul- 
tural maintenance and assimilation. 

Next Steps 
Further research is required to investigate 
the factors hypothesized from the literature as 
influencing the achievement of gifted women 
from diverse backgrounds. The authors cur- 
rently are <^.irecting a research project funded 
by the Women's Educational Equity Act to 
empirically identify factors that support or 
impede the development of gifted women from 
ethnically diversebackgrounds and to develop 
and disseminate recommendations for school 
personnel and parents for supporting the 
achievement of gifted ethnic girls. The method 
for investigation is a retrospective analysis of 
factors based on interviews of sixty prominent 
African- American, Asian- American, Hispanic, 
and Anglo women in the fields of higher edu- 
cation, business/industry, and government/ 
law. Based on the findings, recommendations 
for supporting th - needs of culturally diverse 
gifted girls will be developed. 
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Gifted Females: They've Come a Long Way - 
Or Have They? 



by Sally M. Reis and Carolyn M. Callahan 



This article comprises 
selections from an article 
which appeared in the 
Journal for the Education 
of the Gifted, Vol Xll, 
No. 2,1989, pp. 99-117. 



Headlines in a recent weekly nev^s magazine 
proclaim that the gender gap on test scores is 
shrinking. 'The notion that boys best their 
sisters in mathematics and that girls excel in 
language skills is a pov^erful stereotype and 
one that has seemingly been confirmed by 
results on standardized tests. But like so much 
of conventional wisdom, those notions may 
soon have to be abandoned" (Begly, 1988, p. 
73). Education Week (1988) reported on the 
research of Linn and Hyde, who concluded 
that sex differences in verbal ability were in- 
substantial. The Detroit Free Press (Hanigan, 
1988) and other periodicals (Zigli, 1985) have 
focused on the successes and barriers to suc- 
cess faced by professional women. 

More a ttention has been given to the issues 
relating to the potential and achievements of 
gifted females in the last five years than in the 
previous four or five decades. This attention 
has not been limited to the education of the 
gifted. Articles on this sp>ecific topic and nnany 
related issues have appeared in popular daily 
newspapers, monthly magazines, and profes- 
sional journals in other areas of education. In 
addition, a considerable body of literature on 
gender differences and the meanings of previ- 
ously accepted defirations of terms, acceptable 
approaches to the study of gender differences 
and the meaning of prior findings has evolved 
in the psychology literature. 

One might expect educators involved in 
working on behalf of gifted females to be 
pleased by the attention of the popular press 
and by findings such as those of Linn and 
Hyde, and Feingold (1988) which suggest fewer 
discrepancies betweenstandardized test scores 
of males and females. However, before we 
become overly enthusiastic about these devel- 
opments, it is important to look closely at the 
real implications and potential dangers of this 
attention. In fact, CWpman (1988) has noted 
that "the subject of sex differences in behavior 
and intellectual potential is far too sexy a topic, 
of much more interest than it should be," re- 
sulting in the reporting of any research regard- 
less of the quality of the research or the real 
significance of results. Further, the reporting 



of even miniscule sex differences in cognitive 
functioning and personality often results in the 
translation of these results into categorical as- 
sumptions about individuals which belie the 
broad variation within each sex. 

Second, the reportsof such data asa shrink- 
ing of the gap between male and female scores 
on standardized tests maylead tounwarranted 
complacency. Take, for example, the current 
reports of research by Feingold (1988). Using 
the norms from the four standardizations of 
the Differential Aptitude Tests given between 
1947 and 1980 and from the Preliminary Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test, and the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Tests given betweenl970 and 1983, he 
examined patterns of differences. He found 
that on tests of language, spelling, and clerical 
skills, girls still outperform boys by a small 
margin. Boys outperform girls on measures of 
spatial visualization, high school mathematics, 
and mechanical aptitude. In addition, accord- 
ing to this research, gender differences, except 
at the upper levels of performance in high 
school mathematics, have ''declined precipi- 
tously over the years surveyed, and the in- 
creases in these differences [in high school 
mathematics] over the high school grades have 
diminished" (p< 95). Feingold found no gender 
differences on tests of verbal reasoning, arith- 
metic, and figural reasoning. 

While some educators may consider this 
good news, a more careful analysis is neces- 
sary. Certainly, it is encouraging that overall 
differences are decreasing. Yet, early research 
by Terman included findings on the gifted 
population which were very similar to those 
which Feingold reports on the general popula- 
tion. In 1925, Terman stated, "There are only 
small sex differences in the subject-matter 
achievement of these gifted children, although 
the boys of 9 years and above are somewhat 
superior to the girls in arithmetic, while the 
girls of 10 and above are slightly superior to 
boys in language usage'' (Terman and Oden, 
1925, p. 293). But what happened to these 
females who were slightly superic. *:o boys in 
language usage and especially those females 
who were deemed the most talented writers in 
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the sample? When the Terman sample was 
examined in adulthood, nearly all the eminent 
writers were men. Only 48% of the gifted 
women in his longitudinal study were em- 
ployed full-Hme in 1940, and 30.8% of that 
group were working as secretarial and clerical 
help (Terman and Cklcn, 1947). Fifteen years 
later, in 1955, half of the women were still 
housewives and only 42% held full-time jobs. 
Although such results are not unexpected given 
the times in which these women made college, 
career, and life decisions, it is evident that 
equal ability and achievement do not guaran- 
tee equal opportunity to achieve success and 
satisfaction with career choice. 

Similarly, research over the past several 
decades has consistently demonstrated that 
females received higher grades than males 
throughout elementary school, high school, 
and college (Achenback, 1970; Coleman, 1951; 
and Davis, 91 64). If grades attained by females 
have been consistently higher and if the gender 
gap between standardized test scores has been 
minimal in the past and continues to close, we 
might reasonably expect to see the perform mce 
gaps in careers, professional accomplishments, 
and consequent financial benefits also closing. 
This is sim.ply not the case. Although now 
nearly half of the work force in the country is 
female and advertisements, television shows, 
and statistics of women entering graduate 
school all seem to indicate that females have 
come a long way since the 1950's, a more care- 
ful analysis of current statistics indicates that 
the struggle for equity has far to go. Why, for 
example, are less than 2% of American paten- 
tees women (Axelrod, 1988)? Why, when over 
51 % of the population of high school students 
are female and when Feingold (1988) demon- 
strates a disappearance of gender differences 
on the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Tests, 
are just 36% of this year's National Merit semi- 
finalists female (Ordovensky, 1988)? Why are 
there only two females in the United States 
Senate, one female on the Supreme Court, and 
one female cabinet member? Why do women 
constitute less than 5% of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, own only 7% of all businesses in this 
country, constitute less than 2% of all school 
superintendents, 9% of all college and univer- 
sity presidents, comprise only 10% of all full 
professors at the college level, occupy only 5% 
of the executive positions of power in Ameri- 
can corporations, hold none of the leading 
positions in the top five orchestras in the United 



States(includingconcertmaster, principal cello, 
bass or viola, oboe, clarinet, horn, trumpet, 
trombone, tuba, bass or percussion); represent 
only 4% of engineers, 13% of lawyers, 13% of 
doctors and 7% of architects? (Schaffcr, 1986) 
Not only do women not achieve the level of 
recognition we might expect, but we also find 
that the fully employed woman who has gradu- 
ated from college will earn, on the average, the 
same amount as a fully employed man with 
only a high school diploma (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1985). 

Of course, there are those who raise the 
concern that female accomplishmentbe mea- 
sured not only in terms of career and profes- 
sional success. As eariy as 1955 Melita Oden 
noted that: 

There are many intangible kinds of accom- 
plishment and success open to the housewife, 
and it is debatable whether the fact that a 
majority of gifted women prefer housewifery 
to more intellectual pursuits represents a net 
waste of brainpower. Although it is possible 
by means of rating scales to measure with fair 
accuracy the achievement of a scientist or a 
professional or a businessman, no one has yet 
devised a way to measure the contribution of a 
woman who makes her marriage a success, 
inspires her husband, and sends forth well- 
trained children into the world. (Terman and 
Oden,1959,p.U5). 
There are many problems with simply as- 
suming that gifted women really do prefer the 
traditional role of homemaker. The wodd has 
become a very different place for women. Al- 
though the contributions made by women in 
the role of wife and mother must not be deni- 
grated, we must face some of the realities. 
Women now make up more than half of the 
work force; some by choice, but many because 
they must work to support themselves or their 
families. Yet it is clear from the above statistics 
that bright women are clearly adult under- 
achievers. 

The underachievement of adult women, 
then, is a totally different concept from the 
underachievement of younger women, for it 
defies measurenrK^nt by the grades one achieves 
in school. We might consider it in comparison 
with male standards of profession, status, ca- 
reer-relatedaccomplishments,satisfaction,and 
productivity, or it may be that we have to 
reexamine the concept of underachievement of 
bright women who do not achieve similar pro- 
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fessional accomplishments as their male coun- 
terparts (Reis, 1987, p. 184). 

Evidence suggests that there is no reason 
that "successful professional'' and "wife and 
mother" must be mutually exclusive catego- 
ries. A recent studv of marriage, motherhood, 
and research performance in science indicates 
that married women with children publish as 
much as their single colleagues do (Cole and 
Zucker-man, 1987). Many bright women choose 
alternatives other than homemaking or in 
combination with marriage and family, and 
many more will be forced to enter the world of 
work in the future. If we believe that each 
individual should have both the opportunity 
to develop full potential and to make choices 
about how best to achieve personal fulfillment, 
then we must seek better understanding of, 
and programs for, gifted females. 

All of this suggests a reconsideration of 
what we must consider in creating a research 
agenda and in interpreting the finds on sex and 
gender differences (or nondifferences) as we 
plan curriculum and programs for the gifted. 
Among the first issues we must consider is the 
importance of sex differences and the impor- 
tance of gender differences, and be very clear 
onthedistinctionsbetweenthetwo. We define 
sex differences are those differences generally 
attributed to a biological basis; gender differ- 
ences are a result of socially attributed catego- 
rizations. Our interpretations of the sources of 
sex or gender differences, the size and import 
of differences, and the degree to which these 
differences lead to differential performance are 
also of crucial imf>ortance. Some consideration 
of the potential bias in our research and prac- 
tices based on the historical domination of men 
in the fields of psychology and education - 
particularly in academia - is also important. 

What Does Current Analysis Tell Us Of the 
Differences Between Males and Females? 
Hyde and Linn (1986) brought together a 
series of meta-analyses of studies relating to 
the psychology of gender differences. The 
meta-analysis of data relating to causal attribu- 
tionsof success and failure contradict the widely 
held beliefs about sex differences in attribu- 
tion. Whitley, McHugh, and Freize (1986) con- 
cluded that the achievement attributions of 
males and females are very similar and, noting 
that the mean effect size was less than .2 stan- 
dard deviations, concluded that those small 
significant differences which were found are 



really quite meaningless. They further con- 
cluded that men are a bit more likely to at- 
tribute both success and failure to ability. 
Becker's (1986) meta-analysis of the dimension 
of susceptibility to influence led her to the 
conclusion that differences in influencibility 
were of very small magnitude. 

Linn and Peterson (1986) examined under- 
lying differences to explain the undisputed sex 
differences in occupational choice — the lower 
representation of women in mathematical, sci- 
entific, and technical occupations. First they 
point out that spatial ability has been the "cog- 
nitive ability of choice" among those trying to 
explain these sex differences, despite the lack 
of evidence thatspatial ability-independent of 
general ability - is related to science or math 
achievement. Then they note that spatial abil- 
ity is not, in fact, a unitary concept and point 
out that the definition and type of instrument 
used has great influence on whether or not sex 
differences are identified. Finally, they con- 
clude that on traditional tests normally thought 
to measure spatial ability very small sex differ- 
ences are found; that larger differences are 
found on a task calling for mental rotation of 
block forms. Yet, they argue that even those 
findings do not warrant conclusions that spa- 
tial abilities account for differences in adult 
achievements in mathematics and science. 

Chipman (1981) in her review of these 
studies of sex and gender differences suggests 
that the important issues are no longer whether 
or not there are sex differences. Pointing out 
the infrequency with which these differences 
are identified, the relative lack of predictability 
from those that are identified (estimates of 
variability in adult achievement accounted for 
by these statistically significant abilities ranged 
from a low of 1% to a high of 5% (Hyde, 1981), 
she suggests that research needs to be reoriented 
toward potentially more productive questions. 

The focus of research in these areas now 
needs to address factors that mediate gender 
differencesinachievementand variables which 
can be manipulated in the environment in or- 
der to ensure that females' development is not 
inhibited and choices are not foreclosed. Fur- 
ther, the time has come to examine the indi- 
vidual differences within girls to determine 
those characteristics likely to be influenced by 
the environment and those experiences and 
conditions conducive to full development of 
potential. 
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More Promising Research Directions 
Althoughresearch related to gifted females 
is more prevalent than it was a decade ago, it is 
not necessarily aimed at answering the ques- 
tions raised above. We must recognize that 
"underlying the problems of achievement and 
motivation of gifted and talented females lie 
hypotheses yet to be tested and perhaps 
untestable in the experimental tradition" 
(Callahan, 1979, p. 412). Even though we can- 
not expect to control environments in which 
children are raised nor can we expect to radi- 
cally alter our society within the next few years, 
there are means through which many of these 
questions have and can be addressed. 

Fo r example, in considering the di f f erences 
in interest in math and science, Eccles (1987) 
points out that it is more profitable and impor- 
tant to look at internal comparisons made by 
girls as they engage in decision-making rather 
than comparing boys to girls. She points out 
that, after all, when we make decisions we ask 
ourselves what we are better at doing and what 
we value rather than asking if we are better 
than others or value something more than oth- 
ers. Accordingly, she examined the degree to 
which young women felt they were more or 
less capable in math and English over time and 
the degree to which they valued these disci- 
plines. Eccles notes that it is not sufficient to 
simply describe these differences. We must 
also look for factors which may influence these 
differencesand distinguish females who choose 
to continue to select math and science courses 
and careers from those who do not. 

Asking the question, "What goes on in 
math and science classes which may affect the 
confidence of these girls and their values," she 
draws several conclusions from the extant lit- 
erature on math and science teachers who have 
been successful in keeping females interested 
in mathematics and science. She notes a pat- 
tern o f conditions which distinguish these class- 
rooms: 

• frequent use of cooperative learning oppor- 
tunities, 

• frequent individualized learning opportu- 
nities, 

• use of practical problem in assignments, 

• frequent use of hands-on opportunities, 

• active career and educational guidance, 

• infrequent use of competitive motivational 
strategies, 

• frequent activities oriented toward broad- 
ening views of mathematics and physical 



sciences - presenting mathematics as a tool 
in solving problems, 
• frequent use of strategies to ensure full class 
participation. 

As she points out, these factors counteract 
out-of<lassroom pressures and influences on 
females. She further suggests other aspects of 
our society that seem to influence the differen- 
tial achievement of males and females. She 
supports the need to examine these factors and 
to develop means to counteract the effects. 

For example, strong stereotypes exist in 
our society regarding natural talent and who 
has it. Achievement in math and science are 
more often linked to innate abilities than is 
achievement in any other disciplines. Further, 
our culture subscribes to an assumption that 
males are more likely to have those innate 
abilities. In other cultures, success in math and 
science are attributed to degree of effort put 
forth. Failure is attributed to lack of effort 
rather than lack of ability. Exploring this pos- 
sible ethnic difference, Brandon, Newton, and 
Hai-omond (1987) e-amined mathematics 
achievement across four ethruc groups in 
four grades in Hawaii. Not only did they find 
that high-achieving girls outperformed high- 
achieving boys, with these differences increas- 
ing across grades; they found that the sex dif- 
ferences favoring girls among Caucasian stu- 
dents to be less than those among Japanese- 
American, Filipino-American, and Hawaiian 
students. The authors of the study conclude 
that ''the cultural factors accounting for superi- 
ority of Caucasian boys over Caucasian girls in 
mainland United States might be influencing 
Caucasians in Hawaii" (p. 458). They further 
suggest tb^i the data strongly support the con- 
sideration of the socio-cultural factor in any 
study of sex differences in mathematicsachieve- 
ment. This also suggests many socio-cultural 
factors which must be considered in designing 
studies to identify influences which impede 
female achievement and effective strategies for 
countering those influences. 

Another factor identified by Eccles and her 
colleagues is parental expectations. Parsons et 
al (1982) conducted a study of the effect that 
parental beliefs and expectations have on their 
children. First, the sex of the child hadasignifi- 
cant effect on the parents' assessments of the 
child's ability in mathematics. Although the 
boys and girls had performed equally well in 
math the previous year, as well as on a recent 
math test, parents of daughters believed their 
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daughters had to exert more effort to do well in 
math than did the parents of sons. Perhaps 
more significant is the finding that the 
children's beliefs about their abilities in math 
were more strongly influenced by their par- 
ents' expectations than by their own past per- 
formance, 

Eccles reported, in 1984, that even when 
girls and boys were both earning A's in math 
and English, girls were considered by their 
parents to be better in English and boys to be 
better in math. Even when girls had higher 
grades, higher standardized test scores, and 
higher teacher ratings in math, parents be- 
lieved that math was harder for girls than for 
boys. In 1986 she found that parents rated 
advanced math courses as less important and 
English and history as more important for their 
daughters than for their sons. In addition, 
i/ese young girls had lower confidence in their 
r r th abilities than in their English abilities 
a id,aswemightexpect,lowerexpectationsfor 
future success in math. 

Further, building on the findings that ca- 
reer choices are based on stereotypes of occu- 
pations, values attached to occupations, and 
p>erceptions of the degree to wliich ability and 
effort relate to success in the field, she found 
that young women attributed success in tradi- 
tionally female careers as due to ability and 
success in male-stereotyped occupations as at- 
tributable to hard work and luck, with male 
occupations perceived as considerably more 
difficult. Women who did choose to enter 
male-dominated fields attributed success in 
those fields to ability and other stable, internal 
characteristics. These women also rated the 
value of math higher than did those who chose 
other occupations. Farmer (1985) also studied 
the aspirations and motivation of young 
women and found that high aspiration is in- 
fluenced most by perceived support for 
women working in the field and by teacher 
support. She also found the effect of environ- 
ment was much stronger for females than 
males. These research avenues begin to sug- 
gest patterns for understanding differences in 
adult achievement and means of addressing 
those differences. 

Subo tnik (1988) has also completed research 
on science and math achievement. In an exami- 
nation of the attitudinal variables characteriz- 
ing students who have achieved success in 
science (146 winners of the 1983 Westinghouse 
Talent Search), she found that female subjects 



"...reported more concern with social impacts 
of scientific research, less variability in their 
self-image as a scientist, and a tendency to 
attribute success to hard work and dedication 
rather than intelligence or creativity than did 
male subjects..." (p. 19). The relationships be- 
tween these perceptions, the perceptions of 
those who ultimately enter and succeed in 
these fields, and the factors that mediate that 
success are still unanswered research ques- 
tions. 

Another line of research on the kinds of 
environmental conditions that influence 
achievement questioned the biological or in- 
nate ability explanations for sex differences in 
mathematical performance of the SAT (Pallas 
and Alexander, 1983). Increasing the number 
of courses taken by females in advanced math 
courses related to decreased differences in the 
performance of males and females on the SAT, 
suggesting that experience and socialization 
have an impact on this performance and a need 
for research on those factors which can be 
controlled by the school experience. 

To some degree this issue has been ad- 
dressed. We have seen an increase in the 
number of mathematics and science courses 
taken by females at the high school level. How- 
ever, there is a danger of regarding this as 
indication of changes which may or may not 
have occurred. That is, there is a danger that 
increased enrollment in mathematics and sci- 
ence will give us a false sense that fundamental 
values, attitudes, and achievement aspirations 
are really changing, when what we really are 
observing is an artifact of increased require- 
ments for graduation resulting from the educa- 
tional reform nwvement. In other words, data 
that indicates that femalesare enrolling in more 
high school math and science courses may be 
true, but misleading and falsely encouraging 
information. 

Increased course enrollment may reflect 
nothing more than state and local requirements 
for earning honors or academic or other special 
diplomas. It is certainly encouraging to hy- 
pothesize that a full spectrum of course-taking 
in mathematics and science courses will counter 
the trend of sex stereotyping and lessen the 
chance that females will restrict future options 
through failure to take these courses. But the 
fundamental question remains unanswered. 
Have these young women developed interests, 
values, skills, and attitudes (toward their own 
abilities and toward these disciplines) that are 
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likely to result in the continued pursuit of 
courses and careers in mathematics and sci- 
ence? Arc parents, teachers, and counselors 
truly encouraging the additional course-tak- 
ing with a clear message that such courses arc 
important and that young women can be suc- 
cessful in these classes which form the basis for 
continued pursuit of math- and science-related 
careers? Or is the message one of, "Just take 
this math and you will get a governor's di- 
ploma/' or, "You need to take this to get into 
the right college, but then you will never have 
to take another course like this," or, "Don't 
worry, you don't really need this course in the 
future. It's just a high school requirement." 

Not only are the patterns of math and 
science course-taking and attitudes toward 
these subjects crucial for the rest of this decade 
and the next, but the emerging use of comput- 
ers as an essential tool in nearly all disciplines 
makes the study of the impact of instruction 
and media on females another area of critical 
concern. Sanders and Stone (1986) report that 
males outnumber females 3 to 1 in computer 
camps and the sex difference is even greater in 
the more expensive camps, suggesting that 
parents are willing to spend more on males. 
The V^ashington Post (1986) reported that the 
computer industry estimates that women pur- 
chase fewer that 10% of personal computers 
and PC WorW reported that more than 80% of 
subscribers are male. The Post also reported 
that an executive of a major computer com- 
pany reported that 98% of their market is male 
and said, "We do not feel that women repre- 
sent any great untapped market." 

A third essential type of research which is 
needed is longitudinal studies of gifted fe- 
males. Of particular importance is the need to 
identify those critical times at which various 
blocks to achievement are likely to occur, 
means of identifying those influenced by those 
barriers, and the short- and long-term impact 
of intervention programs. 

An excellent example of this type of re- 
search is being completed by Arnold and 
Denny (1985) who are now in the seventh year 
of a study of male and female high school 
valedictorians and salutatorians. Emerging 
gender differences caused them to hypothesize 
that society may be losing the talent of some of 
our brightest young women. They discovered 
women's estimates of their intelligence lower- 
ing between high school and their sophomore 
year in college as compared to their male coun- 



terparts. These women also had lovver career 
aspirations and less ambitious goals as sopho- 
mores than when they graduated from 'high 
school. This finding is consistent with previous 
research demonstrating an increased incidence 
of underachievement for bright females in col- 
lege and after the completion of education 
(Bayley and Oden, 1955; Maccoby and jacklin, 
1974). This phenomenon, coupled with find- 
ings that female career aspirations were mov- 
ing away from medicine, has led them to ex- 
plore the effects of concerns raised about merg- 
ing family and career on overall career aspira- 
tions. 

Other longitudinal research conducted on 
females who participate in a gifted program in 
which counseling and other interventions (fe- 
male role models and an infusion into the cur- 
riculum of female accomplishments in a vari- 
ety of areas) are provided from elementary 
through high school is in progress (Reis, in 
press). Results from this research suggest that 
female participation in advanced mathematics 
and science classes can be successfully in- 
creased through such intervention. It further 
documents that the products completed by 
males and females across grade levels do not 
differ significantly in quality and that equiva- 
lent numbers of males and females initiate ad- 
vanced-level work when given the opportu- 
nity (Reis, 1981). 

Final Words 
In considering the research that still needs 
to be done, we must begin to frame that work 
within the context of a sound theoretical frame- 
work of development of gifted women. The 
study of abilities, attitudes, and values without 
any theoretical framework or empirical evi- 
dence of the relationship between those differ- 
ences and achievement must be avoided. For 
example, of what v^.lue is the discovery of sex 
differences in an ability, such as mental rota- 
tion ability, v/hen we do not understand the 
significanceofthatabilityinmathematics learn- 
ing? Further, our research should be designed 
to allow for maximum understanding of the 
processes of learning and development in or- 
der that all individuals have the maximum 
choice in career and life decisions. This re- 
search on learning and development of gifted 
females should provide direction for translat- 
ing theory into practice in appropriate educa- 
tional strategies to enable these young people 
to realize their potential. 
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Most important, we must not al- 
low the findings of sex or gender dif- 
ferences to lull us into categorization 
or stereotyping of any individual. To 
find that males and females differ on a 
variable as a group is not a basis to 
assume that all males share more or 
less of a given characteristic, while all 
females are on the opposite end of the 
continuum on that same characteris- 
tic. 
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Living out the Promise of High Potential: 
Perceptions of 100 Gifted Women 



by Kathleen D. Noble 



This article is excerpted 
from an article which 
originally appeared in 
Girls, Women, and 
Giftedness (Edited by 
]ulie L. Ellis and ]ohn M. 
Willinsky). Monroe, New 
York: Trillium Press. 



Many issuesare relevant to human growth 
and development, but the study of the gifted 
has special significance. From this population 
our cultural, political, educational, and spiri- 
tual leadership has historically arisen. To date, 
however, very little attention has been paid to 
the emotional and social development of the 
gifted in general, and of women in particular. 
We know little about gifted women's psycho- 
logical development and needs, the unique 
problems they encounter in their personal and 
professional lives, and the costs to themselves 
and society ofnothavingtheir marked abilities 

recognized and nurtured. 

What little data exist suggest that at the 
elementary school level, at least one-half of all 
children identified as gifted/talented/highly 
capable are girls; by junior high school, less 
than one-fourth are still so identified (Qark, 
1983; Silverman, 1986). By adulthood, it is 
likely that the majority of gifted women will 
settle for far less than their full potential, while 
most of their male peers will go on to positions 
of leadership in education, science, industry, 
the arts, and other sectors of society (Kerr, 
1985). 

The role of sexism in obscuring the recog- 
nition and expression of giftedness in women 
is irrefutable. Our society has a long-standing 
history of ambivalence toward highly capable 
women, and over time many women internal- 
ize that ambivalence. 

Being female means that even if she gets 
A's, her career will not be as important as that 
of a boy who gets B's. Being female means that 
sheis not important, except in her relationships 
to boys and men. Being female also means 
being given ambivalent messages. Parents 
and teachers rarely will tell a girt that she isless 
important than her brothers and other 
boys...The message of her inferiority will be 
communicated in more subtle ways: by a lack 
of concern, by failure to fully nurture her po- 
tential for growth and development, by not 
expecting her to succeed at difficult tasks. And 
because the messages are mixed, a woman 
may feel thathermother's, father's, or teacher's 
lack of attention to her stems from some spe- 



cificfailingof herown. Internalizing the voices 
of her oppressors, the currents of her feelings of 
inferiority and self-hatred run strong and deep 
(Christ, 1980, p. 15). 

Even when women do succeed in taking 
themselves seriously, many find that they have 
only a limited range of options through which 
to express their abilities. As a culture, we 
acknowledge and reward only those talents 
and abilities that ha ve direct, marketable value, 
and what has value has largely been deter- 
mined by and for men. We tend, theiofore, to 
dismiss "gifts" that aren't rewarded materially 
or that aren't technologically oriented, and we 
discount those that are stereotypically "fe- 
xtxale" - the ability to love, to understand, to 
empathize, to be compassionate, to be altruis- 
tic, to cope, to survive, and to live life with 
grace, integrity, and authenticity. Yet, by fail- 
ing to appreciate the value of these abilities in 
ourselves and others, we perpetuate a misogy- 
nistic and constricting conception of gifted- 
ness. This is an important and complex issue, 
butbeyond thescopeof thispaper. Readersare 
referred to Getzels and Dillon (1973) and 
Gilligan (1982) for further elaboration. 

Clark (1983, p. 356) questions whether the 
"secure, self-sufficient, successful, self-actual- 
izing gifted woman is commonly found in and 
supported by our society." Certainly social 
support is generally lacking, but I don't believe 
the gifted woman is not "commonly found." 
Rather, I believe that a significant part of the 
problem lies in our reluctance or inability 
to recognize giftedness in women, and that 
part of the solution lies in teaching women to 
recognize, accept, and nurture giftedness in 
themselves and each other. 

This paper will address three primary is- 
sues. First, it will present an overview of the 
current literature relating to the psychological, 
social, cultural, and cognitive issues confront- 
ing gifted women as they strive to develop 
their potential. Woven into that discussion will 
be data gleaned from a 1986 pilot study of the 
lives of 1(X) contemporary adult gifted women 
residing in the Pacific Northwest region of the 
United States. Second, it will suggest the kinds 
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of psychological intervenrions which would 
enable psychologists and educators to maxi- 
mize the development and achievement of 
highly capable women. Third, it will pose 
some research directions which would add 
substantially to 0'^v knowledge base. Before 
addressing these issues, however, a brief de- 
scription of the subjects and setting of the 
aforementioned pilot study will be offered. 

Women of High Potential: 
Participant Characteristics 
The first "Women of High Potential" con- 
ference washeld at the University of Washing- 
ton in September, 1986. This conference was 
organized around three primary goals: (a) to 
provide a forum within which highly capable 
women from different age groups, ethnic back- 
ground, occupations, and a rea s of interest could 
explore the meaning and impact of giftedness 
in their lives, (b) to enhance their understand- 
ing of how giftedness could be nurtured or 
inhibited in self and others, and (c) to offer an 
opportunity for participants to interact with 
other gifted women for support, mentoring, 
and the creation of opportunities for personal 
and professional growth. The conference also 
enabled its organizers to gather information 
about participants' perceptions of the joys and 
challenges of their giftedness, and to build a 
platform for further research. 

Of the 142 women who attended the con- 
ference, 109 chose to complete a lengthy ques- 
tionnaire. The questionnaire was designed to 
corroborate and amplify current research find- 
ings by specifically asking participants about 
the presence in their lives of issues which ap- 
pear to confront other gifted women (Noble, 
1987). The questions were posed in the form of 
checklists, Likert-scale response choices, and 
open-ended questions from which were de- 
rived categories for quantitative and qualita- 
tive analysis. 

Who were these women? Their average 
age was 39, but respondents ranged from 19 to 
79 years of age. They were predominantly 
Caucasian (93%). Half were married or living 
with a partner, 20% had never married, and 
20% were divorced. A few of the women were 
widowed, and slightly over half were parents. 
Most (87%) had graduated from college, al- 
though only one-third of their mothers and 
one-fifth of their fathers had done so. Almost 
two-thirds (60%) attended or currently attend 
graduate school, and the overwhelming ma- 



jority (97%) were working outside the home in 
professional, technical, or managerial positions 
(77%). 

Unfortunately, only a small number of 
minority women attended the conference, and 
most participants were well-educated and well- 
employed; thus,ourgroup was not representa- 
tive of the multicultural urban environment in 
which the conference took place. The confer- 
ence organizers experienced difficulties in 
reaching women who are ethnic minorities and 
those who are less aware or unaware of their 
level of ability, such as university secretaries, 
women in rural communities, culturally /eco- 
nomically disadvantaged women, and home- 
makers. Future conferences and research 
projects will attempt to involve more women 
from underrepresented groups. 

It was interesting to the organizers that 
approximately 60% of the respondents had 
been identified as "gifted," "talented," or 
"highly capable" at some time in their lives, 
usually between the ages of 5 and 15. Al- 
though most (83%) felt they were gifted or 
possessed high potential, the rest weren't sure. 
Yet some of the comments of those who per- 
ceived themselves as gifted were highly reveal- 
ing, and I believe poignantly introduce some of 
the issues which confront highly capable 
women: 

/ hax}€ always done well, been at the top of the 
class, skipped 6th grade, succeeded in college 
and in my work, but still tend to see my 
limitations rather than my 'gifts/ Just last 
year - age 41-1 realized that I might be very 
gifted. And it is hard to say that - even 
anonymously and on paper. 

I always knew I was different but didn't label 
it until this conference. 

I was identified at age 10, but 36 is the age at 
which I seriously took this information and 
made it mine, 

issues Confronting Gifted 
Women 

It is evident that men have been more 
promincntand more numerousinareasof high 
achievement, but they have been so by reason 
of differing opportunities rather than differing 
abilities. In any case, the issue is not the relative 
superiority of men or women, but the neglect of 
talent among those of the female p>opulation 
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who arc, in fact, gifted or may be found to bo so 
(Getzels and Dillon, 1973, p. 712). 

Although there is a dearth of literature 
related to giftcdness in women, some patterns 
and trends have been identified and will be 
discussed in this section. 

Pe/sonality Correlators 
Several researchers have found that gifted 
women score more like males than women not 
identified as gifted on measures of self-con- 
cept, interests, values, and personality 
(Callahan, 1980; Mills, 1980; Solano, 1983; 
Wells, Peltier, and Glickauf-Hughes, 1982). 
From an early age, they appear to be more 
achievement oriented, more interested in 
nontraditional professions, more rebellious 
against sex role stereotyping, and more reject- 
ing of outside influences that hinder their de- 
velopment than are their female peers of lesser 
ability. They also appear to be more androgy- 
nous, to have higher self-esteem, and to show 
a great deal of persistence in the face of adver- 
sity (Blaubergs, 1978; Hollinger, 1983). 

The conference data certainly supported 
this senseof persistence. The majority (60%) of 
our group, when asked how they coped with a 
variety of obstacles to the development of their 
abilities, described strategies that invoked prob- 
lem-solving and planning ways out of or 
around the obstacles. A minuscule number of 
respondents said they had given up or con- 
sciously compromised themselves. 

The appearance of psychological an- 
drogyny does not imply that gifted women are 
more "masculine" than other women; rather, 
they seem to combine the characteristics, val- 
ues, attitudes, feelings, goals, and expectations 
of both sexes. For example, like other women, 
they feel strongly compelled to nurture, care 
deeply about relationships and family life, and 
experiencedifficulties placing their own needs 
above thoseof others (Rodenstein and Glickauf- 
Hughes, 1977; Silverman, 1986). 

Again, our data agreed with these find- 
ings. When asked to elucidate the major sources 
of joy in their lives, 48% described relation- 
ships with family, 42% described work and 
personal accomplishments, and 41% said their 
relationships with friends were highly signifi- 
cant But for more than one-third of our re- 
spondents, conflicting demands of hon>e and 
family had led to a change in career aspirations 
in adulthood and was currently influencing 
the development of their potential. 



Social Pressures 
Many studies suggest that, unlike gifted 
males and females not identified as gifted, 
almost all gifted women have found it neces- 
sary at some time in their lives to hide their 
abilities in order to survive socially. Several 
factors contribute to this. 

First, cultural ambivalence toward female 
independence takes its toll on the ranks of 
gifted women. The majority of these women 
are gradually conditioned by the educational 
system and by parents to view themselves as 
less capable than males, and are socialized to be 
passive, to avoid taking risks, to hold lower 
expectations for success and to eventually dis- 
count their own skills and accomplishments 
(Blaubergs, 1980; Fox, 1981; Hollinger and 
Fleming, 1984; Whitmore, 1980). Further, male 
and female teachers appear to like gifted males 
better, consider them more capable, and nega- 
tively perceive qualities in gifted females that 
they positively perceive in males, such as ana- 
lyticalskills,originality,and nontraditional ap- 
proaches to learning and problem-solving 
(Blaubergs, 1980; Cooley, Chau vin, and Komer, 
1984; Fox, 1981). One-third of our subjects had 
been discouraged bybothparentsduringchild- 
hood and adolescence from developing their 
abilities, while 20% felt that they were discour- 
aged by both male and female teachers. One- 
fourth indicated that they had to change -their 
career aspirations as children because of pa- 
rental disapproval. 

Second, the preadolescent peer group tends 
to reject a girl who appears to be too smart or 
too successful, and this trend does not appear 
to reverse itself over time except in certain 
highly selective environments such as all-fe- 
male high schools or colleges (Tidball and 
Kistiakowsky, 1976). Consequently, gifted fe- 
males often feel they must choose between 
developing their abilities and being rejected 
socially or considered ''unfeminine" (Callahan, 
1980; Fox, 1979; Schwartz, 1976), While 75% of 
our respondents said they had had to hide iheir 
abilities at some time from both males and other 
females in order to be accepted, 66% had expe- 
rienced somekind of social rejection from males 
for being bright, A third of our sample (35%) 
felt they had been discouraged from develop- 
ing their potential in adulthood by spouses or 
partners, and 25% had changed their career 
aspirations because of this disapproval- 
Third, gifted females frequently encounter 
hostility toward theirabilities,notonly incom- 
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munitics which devalue intellectual gifts in conflictingdemandsof home and family were 
women, but also in settings which tacitly sup- perceived as equally damaging to career aspi- 
port both traditional and non-traditional aspi- rations and the development of potential. Of 
rations in women (Fox, 1981; Kirschenbaum, course^sensitivity tothescdemandscanreadily 
1980; Silverman, 1986). Unfortunately, we do be viewed as another manifestation of gender- 
not know how often this hostility takes the role socialization. 

formofviolenceagainstwomen.Tomyknowl- When women do enter nontraditional 
edge, no investigation has yet explored the fields, as did Barbara McClintock, a brilliant 
representation of gifted females among popu- scientist whose life work in cytogenetics is 
iations of sexually, physically, and/or emo- revolutionizing the field of molecular biology 
tionally abused women and girls. Yet, as (Keller, 1983), many have no role models, men- 
Whitmore (1980) observed, there is a definite tors, support systems, or traditions for dealing 
tendency among children and adults to punish with these new opportunities. Further, women 
and reject the person who is different. Such are still expected to be less intelligent, to earn 
treatment will undoubtedly obscure the ex- less and be less educated than their male part- 
pression of giftedness in some women and ners, and to interrupt their careers when de- 
compromise others' ability to take their gifts mandsof theirmatesand/orchildreninterfere 
seriously and cultivate them assiduously. (Blaubergs, 1980; Cox and Daniel, 1983; 

Fox, 1983; Higham and Navarre, 1984, 
Cultural Expectations Schwartz, 1980). 
Roeper (1978) observed that the real mile- For some gifted women, the consequences 
stonein the history of thegifted female was the of dealing with this double bind can be fatal, 
advent of the women's movement, because Russo, Miller, and Vitaliano (1985) estimate 
doors were finally opened to women that had that the rate of suicide and morbidity among 
previously been closed. It is true that women female physicians and medical students, for 
have made progress over the past twenty years, example, although similar to tha t o f male phy- 
and that more women have access to more sicians, medical students, and males in the 
educational and employment opportunities general population, is three times that of fe- 
than ever before. But mainstream culture males in the general population. "They have 
changes more slowly than many of us would greater accessibility to lethal means of sui- 
wish, and despite these new opportunities, cide... females have difficulty integrating thT?ir 
gender-role stereotyping and the strength of traditional roles with those of the physician; 
traditional values systems frequently burden theyencounter hostility ina traditionally male- 
gifted women with whathasbeendescribed by oriented environment; and they lack mentors 
Rodenstein, Pfleger, and Colangelo (1977) as a ana support" (p. 1 18). 

classic double bind. Thai is, the traditional Finally, it is important to note that racial 
behavioral expectations for gifted individuals discrimination was perceived to be a major and 
and women are often inconsistent and mutu- current obstacle for all the minority women 
ally exclusive. For example, gifted studentsare who attended the "Women of Higher Poten- 
usually expected to succeed in traditionally tial" conference, and all these women felt they 
male-dominated fields such as science, math, had had to change their career aspirations 
law, medidne, and business. Yet gifted fe- throughout their lives because of it. The fact 
males are generally not encouraged and are that knowledge about the particular difficul- 
frequently discouraged from studying science ties encountered by gifted women who are 
and math, and gender-role stereotyping still membersof ethnic minority groups is virtually 
affects the number of options females perceive nonexistent makes it critical that we attend to 
as acceptable and attainable. We found that this issue in future research efforts, 
over 50% of our respondents were not encour- 
aged to enter math/science careers, and only Cognitive Styles 
one-third had been encouraged to take math Another factor contributing to the psycho- 
and science courses in junior and senior high logical discouragement experienced by gifted 
school. Further, more than one-third of our women is lack of self-confidence. Many stud- 
sample had changed their career aspirations in ies have demonstrated women's tendency to 
childhood or adolescence because of gender- internalize responsibility for perceived failure 
role socialization, although in adulthood the or lack of opportunity (Covington and Omelic, 
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1979; DwGck and Licht, 1980), while men tend 
to attribute success to ability, and failure or 
disappointment to "chance" or an external fac- 
tor. Our data supported this tendency with 
50% of our respondents citing lack of self- 
confidence as the major reason for changing 
their career aspirations throughout their life 
cycle, and as the primary obstacle inhibiting the 
development of their potential. Certainly re- 
spondents perceived external factors such as 
gender discrimination, the demands and/or 
disapproval of parents/ teachers/ significant 
others, economic hardship, and lack of ad- 
equate training or education as contributing to 
their difficulties in cultivating their abilities. 
But none of these factors approached the 
strength of lack of self-confidence as a destruc- 
tive force in these women's lives. 

Gifted women are often handicapped by 
their tendency to view mediocrity in any area 
as a loss of self-esteem, and the turning down 
of an opportunity as a loss of potential and 
consequently, a personal failure (Silverman, 
1986). To corroborate Silverman's observa- 
tion, we asked our sample to respond to the 
statement "I feel that not taking advantage of 
every opportunity is a personal failure" and 
found it to be true for almost half (43%) of the 
109 subjects. 

Many gifted women also experience a pro- 
found sense of inadequacy which frequently 
manifests as an "impostor" mentality, charac- 
terized by a pervasive anxiety that one's facade 
of competence will eventually be discovered, 
resulting in failure and humiliation. Among 
our sample, for example, 34% felt they were 
less capable than others perceived them to be. 
Eventually these perceptions will lead to a 
crippling or paralysis of exceptional ability. 
The result of struggling with cultural confu- 
sion about what is and is not appropriate for 
gifted women can be underachievement, un- 
deremployment, chronic dissatisfaction with 
one's life, depression, anxiety, illness, eating 
disorders, perfectionism, isolation, and the 
exhaustion of the superwoman syndrome. 

These issues are certainly alive for most 
women, but gifted women are affected much 
more powerfully and deleteriously because of 
their"enormousawarenessofthecomplexities 
and dangers of the worid" (Roeper, 1978, p. 7). 
Although Garmezy and Tellegen (1984) have 
argued that intelligence serves as a major pro- 
tective factor for individuals in coping with 
adversity and life stressors of varying inten- 



sity, gender-role socialization mitigates much 
of this protection for gifted women. Excep- 
tional cognitive ability is frequently accorhpa- 
nied by increased capacities for empathy, dif- 
ferentiated feelings, and relatedness, leading 
to an enhanced identification with and respon- 
siveness to the expectations of others. When 
these latter include (as they usually do) the 
need for women to be dependent, to place 
attachment to others above attachment to self, 
to avoid enteringa challenging wodd and com- 
peting wi^h men, and to substitute protection 
from others for realization of potential, it is no 
wonder that so few women reach maturity 
with their giftedness intact. 

Directions for Prevention, Inter- 
vention, and Future Research 

Higham and Navarre (1984) and Fox (1981 ) 
suggest several factors which are productive of 
a high level of adult achievement in all people. 
These include: (a) a secure emotional base, (b) 
warm, nurturing parents who encourage ex- 
ploration, (c) parent and teacher encourage- 
ment of independent thinking, independent 
behavior, and tolerance for change, and (d)role 
model identification,self-acceptance,early suc- 
cess experiences, and self-confidence. Cer- 
tainly, many gifted women do not grow up in 
such ideal environments. But psychologists 
and educators can help to create a climate 
conducive to the development of superior abil- 
ity in women by implementing some of the 
following suggestions: 

1. Psychological education must be available 
to gifted females from a very eariy age to help 
them make lie-style choices, specifically in 
regard to career and family. Young gifted 
women particulariy need help in dispelling 
three self-defeating myths: (a) that a choice 
between having a career and a family is always 
necessary, (b) that career and life-style plan- 
ning is irreversible, and (c) that choosing the 
single life-style will inevitably lead to discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction with one's life 
(Rodenstein and Glickauf-Hughes, 1977). Fur- 
ther, gi fted women need to learn that it may not 
be possible or desirable to live up to the "super- 
woman" ethos, and that choosing a life-style 
may involve making some difficult compro- 
mises and trade-offs. 

When we asked the women in our study to 
identify the major sources of stress in their 
lives, a familiar themeemerged: that of achiev- 
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ing balance among work, relationships, and 
self; of having sufficient lime to develop both 
the intrapersonal and interpersonal dimensions 
of high potential. In addition, for almost 50% of 
our sample, family, work, relationships, and 
leisure provided roughly equivalent sources of 
significant joy; thus, achieving balance among 
all these competing forces is necessary to many 
respondents' sense of well-being. 

But most of us experience great difficulty 
in arriving at such equilibrium. All women are 
expected to assume burdens not assumed by 
most men, but gifted women often find them- 
selves acting as pioneers in their personal and 
professional lives. How do we cope with such 
an arduous and often lonely task? I believe we 
must continually renrdnd ourselves and each 
other that the challenges we face are universal, 
sometimes internal and always external, that 
we must learn to expect less of ourselves in 
terms of taking care of others' needs to the 
detriment of our own,and demand more of our 
partners and our society as a matter of course. 
I also believe we must not support the current 
''superwoman" ethos, that we must not accept 
the exhaustion of our bodies, minds, and spir- 
its as the price we must pay for developing and 
utilizing our gifts. 

2. FeTninist-oriented psychotherapy to assist 
gifted women of all ages to develop autonomy, 
independence, psychological stability, asser- 
tiveness, self-confidence, positive self-image, 
self-esteem, and a sense of social competence is 
vitally important. Gifted women frequently 
need help in unlearning a fear of creativity, 
building confidence in and gaining acceptance 
for their creative abilities (Schwartz, 1977). Our 
study further suggests that self-confidence is a 
crucial dimension to explore, and that psycho- 
therapy should assist gifted women to per- 
ceive themselves as gifted, to recognize the toll 
that environmental discrimination has taken 
on their self-confidence, and to externalize fac- 
tors such as discrimination and socialization 
rather than internalize them as ''lack of abil- 
ity." In addition, gifted women must under- 
stand that their perception of their own ability 
is an essential dimension to explore because 
their self-perception is usually much lower 
than their actual level of ability (Hollinger, 
1983). We must also keep abreast of research in 
sex differences in order to assist our clients to 
understand the prevalence of attitudes and 
stereotyping that are detrimental to the fullest 
expression of their abilities. As Navarre (1980) 



discovered, awareness can greatly reduce the 
negative impact of sexism on women's willing- 
ness to develop and display their gift. 

3. Career cownsdmgcanassist gifted women 
in planning a life-style which allows for the 
achievement of leadership status within a ca- 
reer, as well as developing the ability to under- 
stand and work with mul tipotentiality (Roden- 
stein et al, 1977). Gifted women frequently 
have the ability to be successful in so many 
areas and activities that they have difficulty 
choosing a direction or focus for their lives. We 
specifically asked women in our study whether 
they had felt they had more than one option in 
choosing their life work and 83% said they had . 
More than half of these respondents said it was 
very hard to choose what to do. And 94% felt 
they had the ability to succeed in a variety of 
areas ranging from academics to engineering 
to community organization. Yet many inter- 
preted their multipotentiality as evidence of 
confusion, indecisiveness, or '"being scattered" 
rather than as strength. Encouragement to 
reframe multiple interests and skills in a more 
positive light is clearly needed. 

Secondary school counselors and college 
advisors should also make a special effort to 
alert women students to undergraduate and 
graduate level scholarship, grant, and fellow- 
ship information. As one of the respondents in 
our study explained, "much of the privilege of 
high potential recognition and development 
lies in the ability to pay for nurturance of that 
development — in time, in attention, and in 
education." But for many gifted women, money 
is a barrier to higher education, and "the effects 
of socioeconomic status on educational attain- 
ment are greater for girls than for boys" (Jensen 
and Hovey, 1982, p. 153). 

4. Specific rmthlscience course and career 
counseling should be available throughout a 
woman's elementary and secondary school 
career. Gifted females, like their less able peers, 
are still largely socialized into traditionally 
female, low-paying occupations. Without ad- 
equate preparation in math and science, many 
will not be able to participate in a socioeco- 
nomic system that increasingly demands those 
skills (Higham and Navarre, 1984). Access to 
such course work, however, may not be enough. 
As many investigators have discovered 
(Blaubergs,1980;Cooley,Oiauvin,and Karnes, 
1984; Fox, 1981; Rodenstein, Pfleger, and 
Colangelo, 1977), many gifted girls are un- 
likely to receive sufficient academic prepara- 
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tion or counseling at the K-12 level, because 
many teachers believe male students are inher- 
ently better at those subjects, and many coun- 
selors do not perceive careers in scientific or 
technological fields as appropriate for females. 

We found that one- third of our sample had 
been encouraged to consider math or science 
careers by their junior and senior high school 
teachers, and only one-third were encouraged 
to take math or science course work during 
those years of study. Given that our respon- 
dents clustered around the 35 to 43 year-old 
age group, we hope that these percentages 
have increased substantially for contemporary 
adolescent wonr^en. Certainly there has been 
an explosion in recent years of programs for 
adolescent women to expand their knowledge 
of and interest in scientific and technological 
careers, and efforts of teache .s, counselors, 
community colleges, and organizations such 
asthe AssociationforWomeninScience. These 
efforts must continue if gifted girls are not to 
jeopardize their future options by neglecting 
adequate preparation in math and science. 

5. Role models and mentors are crucial, if for 
no other reason than that "no child will choose 
a career that she does not know about or cannot 
identify with" (Higham and Navarre, 1984, p. 
52). Gifted women are exposed to fewer same- 
sex role models than are their male counter- 



parts in daily life, literature, the arts, and the 
media, and sex role stereotyping is still the rule 
rather than the exception in educational mate- 
rials. Opportunities to interact with role mod- 
els and mentors can significantly enhance a 
gifted woman's acceptance of her own abilities 
and career possibilities (Fox and Richmond, 
1983; Navarre, 1980, Schwartz, 1980). 

When we asked our sample to identify the 
most significant events in their lives in terms of 
developing their potential, 60% reported that 
support and encouragement, principally by 
teachers and mentors, were the most impor- 
tant factors. All of us who have come to recog- 
nize and accept our level of ability must be 
willing to serve as role models for our students, 
clients, friends, daughters, and support staff if 
we sincerely hope to increase the number of 
gifted women who dare to develop themselves. 

6. Coping in the workplace is another area 
which needs to be addressed by psychologists 
and educators, role models,and mentors. Many 
gifted women have had the experience of work- 
ing for or under the supervision of individuals 
who are less bright or competent than they, or 
for someone who is threatened by their compe- 
tence and intelligence. We asked our respon- 
dents whether they felt that males or females in 
positions of authority were threatened by 
women who are bright/competent: 75% be- 
lieved men were threatened and 75% had expe- 
rienced this; 59%) both thought and experi- 
enced women to be threatened. Further, al- 
most half our sample believed they were more 
capable than others perceived them to be. The 
long-term effects of underemployment and 
underutilization of talent can be devastating 
for all people, but particularly for those who 
are gifted. I believe we must strive not only to 
increase the availability of challenging oppor- 
tunities for women, but to help them develop 
the psychological strength to persevere in the 
face of centuries-old devaluation of women's 
abilities. 

7. Psychologistsa'fu: rounselorsmusiheaware 
of their own expectations, attitudes and behav- 
iors toward gifted girls and women. We must 
remember that we are products of a culture 
that hasa history of ambivalence toward recog- 
nizing or addressing the special needs of the 
gifted. Some of the ambivalence stems from a 
fear of creating a caste system, an intellectual 
elite who will denigrate others who are less 
able. Another part arises from a fear that 
recogruzing high potential or ability will place 
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an individual especially a child, in a high- 
pressure situation which might compromise 
her or his personal development. But an even 
stronger component is the belief that special 
attention need not be paid the gifted because 
they will develop satisfactorily and sclf-suffi- 
ciently without it. This belief is false. The gifted 
person will not succeed against all odds, espe- 
cially if she is female. In fact, without counsel- 
ing and educational interventions aimed spe- 
cifically at the challenge of being both gifted 
and female, the majority of gifted women will 
continue to disappear (Shakeshaf t and Palmieri, 
1978). 

8. Women psychologists and counselors must 
also become more aware of their own abilities 
so that they can better nurture the high abilities 
of their clients (Silverman, in press). Silverman 
observed that "many feminist therapists are 
gifted women who do not recognize their own 
giftedness,and theirclienteleis frequently com- 
posed of unrecognized gifted women" (L.K. 
Silverman, personal communication, Febru- 
ary, 1987). In our study, 20% of the respon- 
dents identified therapy or counseling as an 
avenue of coping for them. We don't know 
how many respondents had ever sought coun- 
seling or how many of their therapists per- 
ceived their own or their clients' giftedness, 
but these are questions worthy of investiga- 
tion. If we fail to see ourselves in the fullness of 
our abilities, we cannot see the gifts in others 
nor empower them to reach their potential. 

9. Psychology training programs must incor- 
porate specialized course work and training 
opportunities in gifted psychology. As Silver- 
man (1983, p. 2) observed, "few teachers, coun- 
selors, psychologists, or even specialists work- 
ing with the gifted recognize that the gifted 
have a unique set of affective needs/' Counsel- 
ing the gifted is a complex activity for which 
few are or will be adequately prepared unless 
a body of knowledge based on research is 
introduced into psychology preparation pro- 
grams. 

10. The popularity and availability of support 
groups for dealing with a vast array of issues 
and challenges attest to their efficacy in help- 
ing people to manage their lives more effec- 
tively. For school-aged and adult gifted women, 
a supportive peer network can provide a means 
of exploring changing life roles, values, meth- 
ods of conflict rosolution, and strategies for 
dealing with situations that arise from sex role 
stereotyping (Navarre, 1980). According to 



Blaubcrgs (1980), the problem is pervasive but 
remediable. "Many parents, teachers, and coun- 
selors of the gifted continue to reflect attitudes 
and sex stereotypes that are detrimental to the 
expression of the abilities of gifted girls. An 
understanding of the prevalence of such atti- 
tudes and an awareness that they do not reflecc 
a necessary reality, or often any reality at all, 
can help to remove this barrier to the gifted 
girl's achievement." 

11.. Family counseling and parent education 
programs are necessary, since families tend to 
underestimate or ignore the abilities of gifted 
daughters. One-third of our sample said they 
had been discouraged by both parents during 
their formative childhood and adolescent years, 
although the majority said they had been en- 
couraged by their mothers (70%) and/or fa- 
thers (59%). Many respondents, however, 
qualified these statements by telling us that 
their parents had both encouraged and dis- 
couraged them simultaneously: 

/ was told to get good grades but was given no 
encouragement as to what use they could be 
put to. 

My family said, ''VSlhen are you going to give 
this up and get married?" 

When I was growing up my parents were 
always urging me to succeed but criticizing 
me for being "too ambitious, too independent, 
too driven, too verbal"; then when I xoas ac- 
cepted into a Ph.D. program my mother said, 
''Don't you think it's time to enter the real 
world, don't you think you've had enough 
school now?" 
Families especially need to learn ways to 
support the autonomy and emotional develop- 
ment of gifted daughters to help them learn to 
contend with opposition, and to understand 
the meaning and impact of giftedness in an 
individual's life (Callahan, 1980; Ehrlich, 1982; 
Schwartz, 1980). 

12. In-service training programs must be 
developed for K-12 school district personnel 
(e.g., teachers, counselors, school psychologists, 
and administrators) to raise their awareness of 
the many forces inhibiting gifted female stu- 
dents from developing their potential. Such 
programs should specifically address the ways 
in which the educational system contributes to 
women's systematic devaluation of their own 
abilities, and undermines their access to 
opportunities for maximum growth. 
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The power of the educational environment 
for gifted females cannot be minimized. For 
40% of our sample, educational experiences, 
particularly at the college/university level, were 
significant in developing their potential. And 
although support and encouragement from a 
variety of sources was considered important 
by two-thirds of our respondents, one-third 
attributed the greatest help received to teach- 
ers and mentors. Happily, 58% said that female 
teachers had encouraged them during their 
prc-college years, and 48% indicated that male 
teachers were supportive during this time; these 
figures dropped to 37% and 34%, respectively, 
in adulthood. 

It should be noted that 20% of respondents 
felt they had been discouraged by both male 
and female teachers in childhood or early ado- 
lescence. Another 20% believed that gifted 
women tend to hide, deny, disparage, and/or 
choose not to develop their abilities because 
the educational system does not value, encour- 
age, or help females to achieve their high po- 
tential. 

13. Conferencesandsymposia.V^ev^ereovev' 
whelmed by the powerful and positive re- 
sponse of participants to the "Women of High 
Potential" conference. Much of the sentiment 
of the group was vividly expressed by two 
participants when they said: 

Sitting in a room with women who see them- 
selves as women of high potential feels very 
satisfying^ I feel proud^ It is a relief not to 
worry about alienating other people by our 
self-confidence and capability, trying to read 
others. Jt's hard to put into words. Vm talk- 
ing about peer pressure to play down our 
ability and potential That pressure is present 
xvith^adults as well as with children, I love 
being around these women. 



I am very excited (thrilled!) at the prospect of 
a center pr research on women of high poten- 
tial I think of my granddaughter (age 7) who 
is already being shaped by the system and her 
parents, and I have hope for her. Those of us 
who are older and were shaped so subtly and 
profoundly and, yet, remained nonconform- 
ist, different, odd, \iavebeenvery lonely. How 
important it is to find a group that is joining 
people who have had this experience. 
Conferences, workshops, and symposia can 
be tremendously exciting, productive, and re- 
vitalizing for everyone they touch. Opportuni- 
ties for highly capable women to interact, share 



experiences, and support each other in the 
search for effective ways to meet and transcend 
the challenges we encounter in a sexist society 
are rare, but without them the expression of 
giftedness will remain, for many, an isolating 
and dispiriting experience. 

14. Finally, theneedfora great deal of research 
in this area is unquestionable. Comprehensive 
research programs must be created to expand 
existing knowledge about the nature of the 
psychological development of highly capable 
women, and the internal and external forces 
which impair their health and inhibit them 
from taking advantage of opportunities for 
achievement. I believe there are several ques- 
tions which require our urgent attention. 

What protective and risk factors shape gift- 
edness in women and what internal and exter- 
nal defenses enable gifted women to cultivate 
their abilities in the face of adverse social con- 
ditions? 

Are there specificsources of stress to which 
adult and adolescent gifted women are ex- 
posed, and what effect might these stressors 
have on their physical and psychological well- 
being? What processes determine the presence 
or absence of "stress resistance" under similar 
backgrounds and exposure conditions? We 
know from the work of Garmezy and Tellegen 
(1984) that high intelligence is not sufficient to 
protect ability from erosion; thus, an investiga- 
tion of the inner wells from which gi f ted women 
draw their strength would yield invaluable 
and practical information for clinicians of ev- 
ery discipline. 

Is there a relationship between childhood 
abuse and giftedness? What is the frequency 
with which gifted women are victimized by 
sexual, physical, and /or emotional abuse, and 
what are the incidence and prevalence of vari- 
ous forms of self-sabotage among this popula- 
tion - eating disorders, depression, learned 
helplessness, substance abuse? 

What are the special issues affecting gifted 
women who are members of ethnic minority 
groups, or who are disabled, or who are cultur- 
ally or economically disadvantaged? What 
kinds of programs and intervention strategies 
could be created to increase their contribution 
to our society? 

Maslow (1972) argued that if we deliber- 
ately tried to be less than our best, we would be 
desperately unhappy throughout our lives. Yet 
many gifted women have found that the choice 
to become their best is made at great cost - to 
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their relationships with parents and partners, 
to their friendships, to their sense of safety and 
security in the world, to their identities as 
women,and to their mental and physical health. 
1 believe we must create a world in which 
women can live out the promise of their high 
potential without sacrificing essential parts of 
themselves. How? By asking and answering 
difficult questions such as those posed above, 
by translating research findings into effective 
strategies for individual and social change, by 
supporting each other as we dare to be seen 
and dare to be heard despite centuries of con- 
ditioning to be less visible, less vocal, and less 
capable. And, ultimately, by planning for a 
time when the challenge of being female and 
gifted will become obsolete. 
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Gifted and talented students need instruc- 
tion at a level and pace as well as conceptual 
complexity CO nunensurate with theiradvanced 
levels of ability and achievement. Grouping 
heterogeneously and providing cooperative 
learning in heterogeneous groups leads to low- 
ered achievement and motivation as well as 
poorerattitudes toward school (Feldhusen, J., 
and Moon, S., Grouping gifted students: Is- 
sues and concerns. Gifted Child Quarterly, 
Spring, 1992.) 

Groupinggifted students homogeneously 
for cooperative learning is possible while 
grouping all other students into heterogeneous 
groups. Since role models must be somewhat 
close in ability to those who would emulate 
them, the removal of gifted students from co- 
operative learning groups does not harm the 
work of these groups. (Schunk, D., Peer mod- 
els and children'sbeha vioral chang\3. Review of 
Educational Research, Sununer 1991). 

There are times when gifted students 
should be segregated for fast-paced work indi- 
vidually, and there are times when gifted stu- 
dent should work in cooperative situations. 
(Johnson, R., and Johnson, D., The Cooperative 
Link, 1989). 

Programs of enrichment and acceleration, 
which usually involve the greater amount of 
curricular adjustn^nt, have the largest effects 
on student learning. These results do not 
support recent claims that no one benefits from 
grouping or that students in the lower groups 
are harmed academically and emotionally by 
grouping... The academic benefits are clearest 
for those in the higher ability groups, but stu- 
dents in the lower groups are not harmed 
academically by grouping and they gain aca- 
demic ground in some grouping programs. 
(Kulik, J., and Kulik, C., Meta-analytic find- 
ings on grouping programs. Gifted Child Qmr- 
terly. Spring 1992). 

If one examines the possible effects of a 
given grouping strategy on gifted students, it 
becomes clear that the more they are grouped 



in terms of contact time, the more their unique 
educational needs are met. (VanTassel-Baska, 
}., The ineffectiveness of the pull-out program 
model in gifted education: A minority per- 
spective, journal for the Education of the Gifted, 
Summer 1987) 

When gifted students work together for 
part or all of the school day, their achievement 
surpasses that of gifted students who are not 
grouped together for instruction. (Kulik and 
Kulik. Effects of ability grouping on student 
achievement. Equity and Excellence, 1987). 

Cooperative learning models do not en- 
hance the achievement of the gifted unless 
some form of ability grouping is employed. 
Mixing low ability and high ability students 
together typically results in no growth for the 
high ability group. (Slavin, 1986). 

Educators cannot differentiate instruc- 
tional plans for gifted learners effectively 
without ability grouping in some fom^. Thus, 
to eliminate ability grouping for all is to elimi- 
nate programs for the gifted and talented. 
(VanTassel-Baska, J., 1991). 

Finally, from the Analysis of the Research 
on Ability Grouping written by James Kulik in 
and published by the National Research Cen- 
ter on Gifted and Talented, (1992) come the 
following guidelines suggested by the research: 

1. Schools should resist wholesale elimina- 
tion of ability grouping. 

2. Schools should maintain programsof accel- 
erated work. 

3. Schools should maintain programs of en- 
richment. 

4. Schools should use ability grouping to ad- 
just the curriculum to the aptitude levels of 
the groups. 

5. Benefitsare slight from programs that group 
children by ability but prescribe common 
curricular experiences for all ability groups. 
Schools should not expect student achieve- 
ment to change dramatically with either 
establishment or elimination of such pro- 
grams. 
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Reverse That Pendulum: 

Protecting Your GATE Program in Perilous Times 



How can we protect our gifted children 
and the educational programs they need in 
order to be successful? A recent ediHon of the 
Communicator included the topics of 
"scapegoating the gifted/' educational reform, 
and the implementation of cooperative learn- 
ing. These concepts have something in com- 
mon. They are all happening right now, and 
they all have the potential to be dangerous to 
gifted children. The irresponsibility of blam- 
ing the gifted for the ills that plague public 
eduction was well argued in Dr. Silverman's 
extensively documented article on 
scapegoating. The importance of including the 
net -s of the gifted in planning educational 
reform was well stated by Dr. Seaborg. Articles 
by Dorsey, Robinson, and Staples explored the 
strengthsand weaknessesof cooperative learn- 
ing, and how it can best fit into a well balanced 
educational program for gifted students. This 
article seeks to build on the foundation laid by 
those writers and suggest some strategies for 
protecting GATE programs for children in 
California and elsewhere. 

Present financial circumstances for Cali- 
fornia education are dismal. Political condi- 
tions impacting GATE programs include the 
overall school reform movement, attacks on 
the practice of grouping pupils by ability, and 
a lessening of statewide attention to the needs 
of gifted students. The educational pendulum 
has swung away from the gifted. On the na- 
tional scene, a Connecticut lawsuit was 
brought by parents who alleged thattheleam- 
ing needs of their gifted children were not 
appropriately met by the standard school cur- 
riculum. The plaintiffs cited federal and state 
mandated special programs for handicapped 
pupils as an example of the educational rights 
of children. The State of Connecticut argued in 
defense that pupils had a right to a basic educa- 
tion; therefore, handicapped pupils must re- 
ceive special funds and programs in order to 
rise to that level. The state further argued that 
. .the goal is not to nnaximize the potential of 
each student. Passage from grade to grade 
demonstrates adequate education benefit." 
Sinrdlar cases were dted from Pennsylvania, 



by Ann Laurence Lord 

New York, and Kansas. The consensus was 
that states were required to provide an equal 
and basic education. With such a philosophy 
being stated on a national level and the compe- 
tition for funds within the depressed Califor- 
nia economy, the immediate future of gifted 
programs seems bleak. 

Within this general climate, the author re- 
searched the question of why some school dis- 
tricts in California were able to maintain an 
excellent GATE program, while a matched 
group with similar demographic characteris- 
tics were unable to do so. The study examined 
selected administrative factors which were 
present in districts with excellent GATE pro- 
grams and missing, or present to a lesser de- 
gree, in a comparison group. The good news 
was thai significant factors were found. In 
order of importance they were: 

(1) superintendent support, 

(2) additional funding for the GATE program, 

(3) school board support, 

(4) organized parent support. 
No differences between the two groups of 

districts were found in program longevity or 
the percentage of administrative time allocated 
for GATE. In other words, in districts with 
excellent GATE programs, ti^ere was very good 
support for the program from the superinten- 
dent, additional funds were generated or allo- 
cated for GATE, the school board was actively 
supportive, and GATE parents of the district 
were organized and active. If this scenario 
describes your school district, there's a good 
chance that your GATE students and program 
are well protected. If not, then make it so. 

What can be done if some of the factors 
described above are missing in your district? 
Form a strategic planning group with parents, 
teachers, students, adn\inistrators, and anyone 
else who is interested. Since the district super- 
intendent was found to be the most important 
administrative factor, what can be done if she/ 
he is not supportive of the existing GATE pro- 
gram? Many approaches were enumerated in 
the final chapter of the study. One strategy was 
for sonTKJone from the planning committee to 
interview the superintendent and seek out his/ 
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her ideas for GATE. If those ideas are not 
detrimental to the welfare of gifted students, 
immediately incorporate them into the pro- 
gram. If they are, do some brainstorming with 
your planning group. Meet to set goals and 
create a strategic plan to accomplish them. 
GATE support can be improved. 

If district GATE parents are not organized, 
or if they participate only at their local schools, 
changes are necessary. When GATE parents 
realize that the gifted program is vulnerable, 
they win respond to a call for help. If the 
strategy group decides that the superintendent 
or school board members need to be more 
supportive of GATE and the group can't envi- 
sion any immediate tactics for achieving that 
support, their first project could be to raise 
additional funds for the district GATE pro- 
gram. Parents representa wealthof fundraising 
resources. Foundations, grants, local business, 
and industry are potential sources. A GATE 
group that approaches the district superinten- 
dent with funds available for the GATE pro- 
gram will cleariy demonstrate their serious- 
ness of purpose. The group should also be 
prepared with recommendations for allocat- 
ing the resources. Strategy needs to be planned 
sensitively, so that the overall experience is 
positive. Parents in particular must be viewed 
as helpful and supportive, rather than "pushy" 
or "demanding." The planning group should 
not hesitate to seek ideas from people in nearby 
districts or statewide resource persons. Be- 
cause GATE students represent only a small 
percentage of the total population, advocates 
have created a tradition of generously sharing 
with each other. GATE proponents are known 
to be extraordinarily giving of their time and 
expertise. 

Although these times are perilous, there is 
always hope for the future. Practitioners know 
that education has a cyclical nature. A review 
of education history shows that special pro- 
graii\s for the gifted have been in and out of 
favor many times. In more than thirty years in 
education, the author has seen many ideas 
recycled nwre than once. GATE may be some- 
what unpopular now, but it will come back 
again. Program structure and focus nnay be 
slightly revised, but gifted education always 
returns stronger than ever. A few more years 
of the current "one size fits all" curriculum will 
make it obvious that our most able students are 
failing to profit. As soon as professionals and 
lay people are again aware that the develop- 



ment of extraordinary human potential requires 
specialized educational experiences in a vari- 
ety of disciplines— not just sports or the arts— 
the pendulum will begin to swing back toward 
gifted education. The general public must 
become aware of societ/s need for highly 
skilled problem-solvers, for critical and cre- 
ative thinkers of all kinds. People need to be 
reminded that human resources are the most 
precious resources of all. Furthermore, re- 
forming education for "at risk" and other edu- 
cationally disabled groups need not be done at 
the expense of gifted students. Gifted children 
must not be placed on the "endangered" list. 
Businessmen and women, as well as legisla- 
tors, must be shown that numerous indepen- 
dent evaluation reports have concluded that 
GATE is an extremely cost-effective special 
program that rewards the input of even modest 
resources with major positive, productive out- 
put. GATE progran\s really work! Advocates 
for the gifted can spread that word and raise 
awareness of the need; however, children who 
are presentiy in the school system should not 
be neglected . L ntil the pendulum swings back 
and a turnaround occurs on a larger s ale, 
groups can support their local G ATE programs 
by working to improve the support of the su- 
perintendent and school board, by organizing 
parents, and by providing the additional funds 
needed to carry on progran\s of excellence. JBy 
focusing on these factors, we can all protect our 
gifted children and the progran\s they need in 
order to flourish. 
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GATE Advocacy: From Your Community 
to the State Capitol! 

by joAnne Viserta-Galinis 



Are you an advocate for gifted and tal- 
ented education? If you have ever written a 
letter or spoken in support of GATE education, 
you are an advocate for gifted children. 

An advocate is someone who supports a 
cause for someone else, when that individual 
cannot voice support for him/herse' As par- 
ents, educators, and involved community vol- 
unteers, it is our task to serve as advocates for 
school-aged children. Whether we lend our 
support to a group effort or act alone, we canbe 
an effective force in this area. 

Action is more effective than reaction in 
the cause of gifted and talented education. 
Trying to resurrect a program after it has been 
dismantled can be non-productive. Therefore, 
you must stay informed at all times as to the 
status of GATE programs vrithin your state, 
district, and individual schools. 

To be a successful advocate, you must: 

1) identify the key players who will make 
decisions affecting GATE programs, and 

2) know the rules and policies that govern 
GATE programs at all levels. 

At the local district level, find out who is 
responsible for the administration of the GATE 
program - a facilitator, a program coordinator, 
a curriculum specialist, a principal, an assistant 
superintendent, or even a district secretary. 
Get to know the members of your Board of 
Trustees (or School Board); they will be voting 
on local policies. As the elected policy makers 
for your school district, they need to be in- 
formed about the GATE program in your dis- 
trict/school. 

At the state level, get to know your legisla- 
tors. They will be the people who will vote on 
bills which will directly affect GATE program 
funding. Legislators are generally interested in 
what their constituents have to say. They do 
not always have all the facts and information 
on a topic. This is your opportunity to help 
your legislator to become more informed on 
the subject of gifted and talented* 

To find out who your local legislators are, 
call the Registrar of Voters to determine your 
senate and assembly district numbers. Then 



check the government pages in the front part of 
your phone book for the names of your legisla- 
tors. Legislators have two offices, one in Sacra- 
mento, and one in their home district. They are 
generally in session in Sacramento the first 
four days of the week and spend Fridays at 
their home office. Get to know the local staff 
personnel, especially your legislator's educa- 
tional aide. Letters and telephone calls to your 
legislator are important, but visits to the local 
office can be more effective. Here are some 
basic steps to follow to help you become a 
dynamic advocate when writing, visiting, or 
telephoning your legislator. 

Letter Writing 

Letter uniting is very effective. Having 
letters from constituents to show at legislative 
meetings is impressive. When writing a letter 
to your senator or assembly member, 
L Identify yourself, position, community, 

basis of your interest in gifted/ talented or 

expertise in this area. 

2. In the first paragraph, state your argument. 
Identify legislation by bill number if you 
know it. 

3. Show your appreciation for previous sup- 
port if appropriate. 

4. Be specific and clear; support main argu- 
ment with facts in a brief manner. Explain 
why the issue is important to you. 

5. Assume your letter will be read, consid- 
ered, filed, and acted upon. (Letters are 
counted; phone calls may be counted.) 

6. Be courteous; never threaten or you will 
lose credibility. 

7. Facts must be accurate; cite your sources. 

8. Use appropriate stationery, but write the 
letter in your own words. 

9. Be neat. Grammar and punctuation are not 
as impo rtant as the ideas, but do spell names 
correctly. 

1 0. Ask for a response; incl ude a quest ion which 
the legislator will have to answer. 

n. Close with a note of appreciation; use full 
name and address. 
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12. Share specific knowledge you may have 
about the issue; include a copy of a reliable 
article supportingyourpointof view when- 
ever possible. 

13. Send a letter of appreciation after he/ she 
has supported your issue. 

14. Send copies of your letter to the Chair and 
key staff member of the appropriate Educa- 
tion Committee when you write your legis- 
lator about GATE programs. 



Name 

Address 

Date 



The Honorable 

California State Assembly (or Senate) 
The State Capitol 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Dear Senator (or Assembly Member) _ 



Asa resident of (home town), a registered (state party 
if you wish or use "voter") and a parent of a GATE 
student, I am writing this in the hope that you will vote to 
continue funding for Gifted and Talented Education. 

My child has benefited tremendously by being in a 
class of academically gifted peers who create a challenge 
to achieve, with a stimulating curriculum that helps chil- 
dren reach their full potential, and a trained teacher who 
can understand how these children think and learn, thus 
bringing out the best in them. 

I strongly urge that you continue funding for this 
valuable program. I also urge that the GATE program be 
expanded as soon as possible to make it available to all 
gifted children of California, as recommended by both 
Sunset Reports on GATE programs. 

Sincerely, 
Signed 



Telephoning 
Talking with the legislator's aide is often 
very valuable. When telephoning the local 
office, give your name, address, and phone 
number. Clearly state what you are requesting 
of your legislator. If you wish him/her to 
suppx)rt legislation, state the specific bill num- 
ber. Telephone calls are usually logged as 
"for" or "against" specific legislation. While 
phone calls are important, they are the least 
effective way to influence your legislator. 

FAXing 

The newest way to inform and lobby your 
legislator is by FAX. If you want to have a piece 
of paper in the legislator's hand as q dckly as 
possible, send a FAX. The FAX numbers for 
both the home office and the capitol office are 
listed in the annual California Journal Roster 
and should also be available if you phone the 
legislator's office and request the FAX number. 

Visiting 

Visiting your legislator is not as intimidat- 
ing as you may think. Legislators do want to 
know who their constituents are and the views 
they represent. To make an appointment to 
visit your legislator, call the local office. Inform 
the receptionist of the subject of your visit and 
the number of people attending (limit 4). Spend 
no more than 15 or 20 minutes. It is effective to 
assign one person as the recorder to take notes 
on what has been said at the meeting. Some- 
times what you assume you have said may not 
be what was heard by others in attendance. Let 
your legislator talk about the issue first. This 
will allow you to get his view of the subject, 
permitting you time to readjust your delivery 
if necessary. End the visit in a courteous man- 
ner, requesting the legislator's suppx)rt for 
GATE programs, bills, etc. 

Legislators can be informed about GATE 
programs from rr ny sources. A px)sitive, ac- 
tive advocate can help GATE students by keep- 
ing our legislators knowledgeable in this area. 
Commit to becoming an advocate for GATE 
students today! 



Sample Letter 



If you wish more information concerning GATE 
advocacy, you may contact JoAnne Viserta-Galinis, 
former CAG Orange Region Parent Rep and 
CAGIPAC member, at 7141963-7093. 
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nificant declines in general self-confidence are 
associated with declines in confidence about 
the ability to do well in mathenrutics, which 
precedes a decline in performance in math- 
ematics. 

There is also evidence of growing negative 
body image and depression that do not reverse 
with maturity. 

...the growing inconsistencies and contradic- 
tion'i of female adolescence provide greater 
stress and fewer coping resources for girb...lt 
appears that current cohorts of girls experi- 
ence stress because of conflicting demands to 
achieve in the public sphere and be successful 
in interpersonal relations, especially dating 
(Bush and Simmons, p. 208). 
Not only do we find that gifted females 
face the same problems, those problems may 
actually be exacerbated by the greater conflict 
which comes from greater expectation for suc- 
cess academically. 

The pre-school experience addresses needs 
of boys more adequately than it 
addresses the needs of girls 
We are all aware that one of the criticisms 
of the school experience for gifted children is 
the lack of attention to their acadennic needs. It 
may well be that the gifted young girl is faced 
with even more exaggerated neglect. The 
AAUW report points out that many early edu- 
cation environments concentrate on areas in 
which girls are more proficient and ignore 
those in which girls need experience. For ex- 
ample, girls tend to achieve greater compe- 
tency in the areas of impulse control, small 
muscle development and language before com- 
ing to school, yet pre-schools and kindergar- 
tens tend to focus on these skills and ignore 
those girls need most - large nwtor activities, 
investigatory and experimental activities - or 
leave such activities for play activities. If left 
for play, then they are left to choice. Since we 
most often tend to choose those things we are 
good at, girls may miss valuable experiences 
during formative years. 

Girls receive significantly less attention 
from classroom teachers than do boys 
Conclusions about teacher classroom be- 
havior in the report are of particular concern in 
discussions of gifted females. First, in pre- 
school classrooms boys are the recipients of 
''moreinstructional time, more hugs,and more 
teacherattention.Thispattem persists through 



elementary school and high school" (AAUW, 
1992a, p. 68). Not only do they receive more 
attention, there are critical practices which dis- 
courage female participation and consequent 
learning. For example, boys call out answers 
eight times more frequently than girls. Not 
only do they call out more often, they are 
acknowledged when they do, whereas girls 
who call out an answer are instructed to raise 
their hands before speaking. Further, when 
boys do not participate in a discussion, teach- 
ers will actively seek their input, while girls 
who do not participate voluntarily are largely 
ignored. 

Teacher comments also differentially fa- 
vored boys in two ways. First, when the teacher 
takes the time to comment specifically on per- 
formance with detailed and precise feedback, 
the comment is most often to a boy. In addi- 
tion, boys received the more useful teacher 
comments of praise, criticism,and remediation. 
Such behaviors on the part of teachers may 
result in a sense of "learned helplessness" on 
the part of females. This phenomenon refers to 
a lack of perseverance and a loss of self-confi- 
dence as one loses a sense of what to do to 
succeed. The authors of the report suggest this 
may be the reason that some girls abandon 
their interest in the most challenging academic 
pursuits in later years when the challenge is 
more difficult and specific feedback is essen- 
tial, while boys persist. 

Finally, in two recent studies which spe- 
cifically addressed the issues of mathematics 
and science classes, it was found that science 
classes are particularly biased against girls 
and that in mathematics classes a few male 
students tend to receive the most attention. 

Textbooks too often do not reflect the 
experiences of girls 

A 1989 study cited in the AAUW report 
points ou t tha t there was only one book-length 
work written by a woman among the ten most 
frequently taught works in high school En- 
glish courses, with little change in the overall 
balance from 80 years ago. Textbooks have 
changed somewhat, but not strikingly. While 
some social studies texts, for example, have 
included vignettesof famous women and some 
examples of women in protest movements, 
they still fail to present a balanced treatment of 
men and women. 

Researchers at a 1990 conference reported 

that even texts designed to fit within the 
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The A AUW has 
produced three 
publications (a 
full report, a 
summary, and a 
call to action) and 
one video relating 
to the report 
discussed above. 
If you are inter- 
ested in these 
items, you may 
obtain copies by 
contacting the 
AAUW Sales 
Office, P.O. Box 
251, Annapolis 
Junction, MD 
20701-0251. 
Phone orders may 
be placed at 800/ 
225-9998 ext. 91. 



Carolyn Callahan can 
be reached at the 
National Center on 
the Gifted and 
Talented at the 
University of 
Virginia, 
CharlotUsville, VA 



California guidelines on gender and race eq- 
uity for textbook adoption showed subtle lan- 
guage bias, neglect of scholarship on women, 
omission of women as developers of history 
and initiators of events, absence of women 
from accounts of technological development 
(AAUV\I, 2992a, pp. 62-63). 
It is difficult for young women to imagine 
their role and success without adequate role 
models and acceptance of the place of women 
in the disciplines they study. 

While differences in the general popula- 
tion between girls and boys in mathematics 
achievement is declining, girls are still less 
likely than boys to take the most advanced 
courses in high school, and among the most 
able students, the gender differences are the 
largest. 

There are numerous studies that suggest 
that differences between males and females 
are much greater at the top end of the achieve- 
ment scale- among our most talented students 
- than in the nniddle. One of these studies 
concluded that "all differences in math perfor- 
mance between girls and boys at ages eleven 
and fifteen could be accounted for by differ- 
ences among those scoring in the top ten to 
twenty percent" (AAUW, 1992a, p, 25). 

These findings suggest that our gifted fe- 
males may, in fact, be the most influenced by 
the societal and classroom factors discussed 
above. 

Gender gap in science may be increasing 
Gender differences in scores on the science 
tests of National Assessment of Educational 
Progress actually increased between 1978 and 
1 986. Boys' scores increased while girls' scores 
decreased. Studies of course selection among 
themostableofourstuc^entsisdistressing. For 
example, 40% of students enrolled in first-year 
high school physics are female and only 30% of 
students in second-year physics are female. 
Even when fenriales have pursued math and 
science successfully in high school, further 
pursuit of careers or even college majors in 
those areas is unlikely. In a recent survey of 
seniors, only 18.6% of the females who had 
taken physics or calculus were planning to 
major in science or engineering in college as 
compared to 64% of males. 



Something Can Be Done 

Oneof the more positiveconclusionsdf the 
report is that there are programs and policies 
that work in bringing about changes in many of 
the practices which inhibit the development of 
the full potential of young women. 

Insist on school policies that axe based on 
and reflect gender equity 
Although we are all aware that policy is 
not enough, the studies reported in the AAUW 
report found that policies can make a differ- 
ence in practice "if they are strongly worded 
and vigorously enforced" (AAUW, 1992c, p. 1). 

Be on the alert 

One of the findings of the study is that a 
subtle (and sometimes not so subtle) bias seems 
to pervade the system, from actions to the 
printed word. For example, the publications 
distributed to students who are about to take 
the SAT indicate that giris do not do as well as 
boys - a potential blow to confidence and self- 
esteem. Comb literature which you are giving 
to your children/students. Protest sexism and 
demand that such statements be stricken from 
any literature that is distributed and from the 
speech and actions of all those who work with 
young women. 

Scott and Schau (1985), in their review of 
studies on changing sex-role stereotypes con- 
cluded that "pupils who are exposed to sex- 
cqui table materials are more likely than others 
to; 

1 ) have gender-balanced knowledge of people 
in society, 

2) develop more flexible attitudes and more 
accurate sex-role knowledge, and 

3) imitate role behaviors contained in the ma- 
terials" (p. 228). 

Examine textbook and other instruction 
materials for sex bias, including: 

• exclusion of girls, 

• stereotyping of members of both sexes, 

• subordination or degradation of girls, 

• isolation of materials on women, 

• superficiality of attention to contemporary 
social problems, and 

• cultural inaccuracy through which most of 
the people active in a culture are excluded 
from view" (AAUW, 1992, p. 63.) 
Becon>e proactive in looking for curricu- 
lum and programming practices which may 
increase the success of gifted girls. The Action 
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Guide which accompanies the full report in- 
cludes a "Gender Equity Assessment Guide" 
which contains specific criteria and a rating 
scale for assessing the degree to which policies 
and practices of a school encourage or discour- 
age girls. Specific items which are of particular 
relevance to gifted females include: 

• The school board has adopted formal poli- 
cies that all courses and activities are open 
to all students regardless of sex, race or 
disability. Students are not tracked into 
traditional courses of study by gender or 
race. 

• The rates of participation in gifted and tal- 
ented programs, advanced placement, and 
honors courses reflect the race, gender and 
ethnic population of the student body. 

• Girls and boys participate in advanced 
mathematics courses such as calculus at 
rates that reflect their proportions in the 
school population. • 

• Consideration is given to hiring women 
and men to teach math and science at all 
levels. 

• In-service training is available to elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers to strengthen 
their sex-equitable math/science teaching 
techniques. 

• Guidancecounselorsencouragegirlstocon- 
tinue studying math and science. 

• The school system provides teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators with training in 
gender fairness. 

• Teachers in each school use available on- 
site curricular and background materials to 
help them teach a diverse student body. 

• The school system has policies in place and 
is making on-going efforts to hire women 
as superintendents, principals, and in other 
key administrative positions. Women and 
minorities receive state and local scholar- 
ships in proportion to the school popula- 
tion. 

• Counseling on post-secondary education 
and career options is gender neutral. 

• Girls receive non-gender stereotyped coun- 
seling on course enrollment throughout el- 
ementary and secondary school. 

• Teachers/counselors/ administratorsdem- 
onstrate equally high expectations of all 
students regardless of gender. 

• The school creates and publicizes (to fac- 
ulty and students) policies and procedures 
for reporting and responding to complaints 
of sexual harassn^nt and sex discrimina- 
tion. 



A much more difficult step for most of us is 
to examine our own behaviors. Do wc unwit- 
tingly engage in differential behaviors in our 
classrooms, towards our own children? It is 
not the case that any of us sets out to behave in 
biased or discriminatory ways, but what mes- 
sages do we give? If you are a f einale teacher or 
a Mom, you need to ask yourself whether you 
degrade your own abilities ("Oh, I was never 
good at math either.") All of us need to record 
our reactions to males and females to see 
whether we are equal in our responses to all 
children. We need to be alert to differential 
classroom praise, acceptance of behaviors, and 
even feedback of a negative nature. 



Take proactive steps to intervene with 
new programs and new directions in 

ciuriculum and instruction 
Evaluations of programs especially de- 
signed to encourage young girls' interest in 
and confidence about mathematics and science 
show that they can be effective in broadening 
career interests, reducing feelings of isolation, 
and increasing willingness to explore science 
topics. Investigate these model programs and 
how they might work in your schools. In 
California, Berkeley is well known for its suc- 
cess in implementing such programs and work- 
ing with school staff to modify instructional 
strategies so that the interest and success of 
girls in mathematics and science is increased. 
Programs developed by the A AUW, Girl Scouts, 
and Girls, Incorporated provide additional 
models. 

Encourage the modification of curriculum 
in the early childhood program to formalize 
the inclusion of large-motor activities and in- 
vestigative and experimental activities. 

As teachers, adopt teaching strategies 
which encourage giris. AnK)ng those which 
have been used successfully are: 

• having students read and try out math and 
science problems before they are covered in 
class, 

• providing a structure in which all students 
answer questions, pose questions, and re- 
ceive answers rather than one that empha- 
sizes target students or those who call out 
answers loudest. 

Girisalso respond well to special programs 
in which they work cooperatively in a relaxed 
atmosphere where math is fun (AAUW, 1992b, 
p. 32.) 
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Conclusion 

Fully half of the gifted students in 
our schools are females. There is no 
reason to believe that they are immune 
to theeffectsof the behaviors and prac- 
tices which discourage all females. We 
need to look closely at our policies, our 
practices, and our own beliefs and val- 
ues to make those changes which will 
ensure that we are not subtly perpetu- 
ating stereotypes, discouraging the 
development of self-confidence and 
self-esteem, and inhibiting the devel- 
opment of the full potential of these 
young women. 

^ The AAUW report contains numerous 
references to books, articles and documents 
relating to the findings we are reporting here. 
They have not been referenced here because of 
the summary nature of this article. 
If you are seeking specific references to any 
items in this article, consult the full report 
reference in the bibliography. 
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My 5\etere Footet&pe 

My footetcpe are eo like here. 
Overlapping yet not (\\J\te together. 
Th<?y are eo similar, yet f\^htAn^ 
to be aparU 

Fighting to \?e individual. 

They lead the eame way and continue 

the eame trail. 

Though sometimes they stray from 

each other 
and their ciualities shine through. 
And other times th^ stand 
side by side. 

Standing up for each other. j 
Hers always a stride before mine. 
The stride representing the eight 

years 
between us. 
Hers cross over mine 
but mine more so over hers, 
It*s so easy for me to follow her, 
to say 1 know her. 
5ut not always. 
I have learned when to keep my 
mouth shut. 

Of course she*s wonderful, loving, 
caring and sweet, 
and I Will always be proud of her. 
But I know how to be myself. 
1 love her, 

and I hope our trails Stay 
side by side. 

With her always a stride before mine. 

Joy Ped<$r60n 
Los Osos Middle School 



Students Write from 
From Camp Nawaka 
Leadership Camp 

It was life on another planet for 
students from Santa Ana who attended 
Camp Nawaka leadership camp. Well, 
actually they made up their own plan- 
ets, with myths, distinctive cultures, 
national anthems, and much, much 
more. The students were enthusiastic 
about the fun they had and about what 
they learned. 

'They showed us how to lead a 
group and also how to follow one/' 
wrote Art Rios. Manuel Magellan felt 
that the camp "showed us that we can 
all be leaders.'' Thuan Lai ''enjoyed 
when we got to create our own planet. 
It was surprising to me when during 
the group presentation no one booed 
usorgavenegativeremarks. Now that 
greatly inspired me! It feels great when 
your peers don't make negative re- 
marks." Thuan also wrote, "Many 
people say you can learn a lot in one 
day. I never believed that, but during 
the weekend I learned so much, and I 
met so many nice and inielligent 
people." 

The students who wrote were from 
Lathrop Intermediate School and were ac- 
companied to camp by Santa Ana USD 
teacher Barbara Frazee. 

The first leadership camp for the 
1992-1993 acadenruc year will be at 
Point Bonita in Marin County Novem- 
ber 13-15. The registration form is on 
the next page. 
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California Association for the Gifted 




Leadership Camp North 

for 7th and 8th grade students 
November 13-15, 1992 
Point Bonita YMCA Camp 
At the Headlands in Golden Gate National Wildlife Preserve 



The beautiful Golden Gate National Wildlife Pre- 
serve, situated just north of the Golden Gate Bridge, will 
again be the site of CAG's Leadership Camp North for 
seventh and eighth grade students. 

A weekend of activities will be led by Dave Nettel, 
well-known camp coordinator and naturalist. The pro- 
gram is designed to include activities which enhance 
leadership skills, build trust, examine group dynamics, 
promote self-esteem, and improve communication skills 
while exploring this outstanding natural setting. 

The weekend begins with dinner on Friday evening 
and concludes after lunch on Sunday. Campers should 

The cost for this program is $90. 
A limited number of partial campeiships is available. If appl>dng for a campership, please complete this 
registration form and send it without payment, attaching a letter outlining family need. You will be notified of 
the amount of campership available to you, and the payment required from your family. 

Please complete this registration form and mail by October 20 to: 
the GAG office, 23684 Schoenborn St., Canoga Park, CA 91304. 
Questions may be directed to Barbara Nelson, Leadership Camp Chair, 619/379-4289 

or to the GAG office, 818/888-8846. 



arrive at camp between 4:00 and 6:30 pm on Friday and 
should be picked up between 1:00 and 2:00 pm on Sun- 
day. The staff will include professional educators and 
high school and college-age cabin leaders for the living 
groups of 10-15 campers. The camp has comfortable, 
well-equipped, heated dormitories. Campers will need 
to bring sleeping bags oi other bedding. 

Medical forms, maps, and lists of recommended 
clothing and gear will be mailed to registrants. 

Camp capacity and enrollment limit is 75. Applica- 
tions will be taken on a first-come, first-served basis. 



Name {for name tag and roster). 
Address 



City/State . 
Phone { 
School 



_Age 

_Prindpal 



Zip code . 
Sex 



Grade: 7 8 



School District 



' Please attach a letter if there are special dietary or medical needs for this student. 



Conditions and provisions: 

• The camp is for students who are gifted, rapid 
learners, high achievers, or capable underachievers. 

• No discipline problems will be tolerated. Failure to 
follow rules of the camp will result in the student 
being sent home, with the parent required to provide 
transportation. 

We agree to the above conditions: 



Signature of camper 



Payment enclosed: 
Check # 



. /Or 



Charge card information: 

Visa Mastercard E>.p. Date. 

Card Number 

Signature of 

cardholder 



Signature of parent or guardian 
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Membersh IP-Application 

Please share this copy of the Communicator with a friend when you have finished reading it. He or she might like to use this form to 
bccomeaCAG member and active supporter of gifted education. Becauseof CACs role in lobbying forappropriate education forgifted 
and talented students, dues payments to CAG are not tax deductible as charitable coiitributions for Federal income tax purposes. 



Name: 



Last 



first 



Middle Initial 



Preferred address: 



street address or PO Box 




City 

Phones, home: ( 



Stale 



Zip code 



County (not country) 



Work: ( 



Affiliation: 



(school distria of employment or attendance) 



Membership/ Service Category: Outside the USA, please add $5 for increased postage costs. 

□ Individual ($40) □ Family ($50) □ Patron ($100) □ Sponsor ($300) □ Life ($500) 

□ Benefactor ($1000) □ Limited Income ($15, attach letter) □ Commun/cafor subscription only ($15) 
Role: □ Administrator/coordinator □ Board of Education member □ Consultant 

□ Counselor/psychologist □ Parent □ Teacher □ Other 



Special Skills/Interests: □ Arts □ Humanities □ Math □ Science □ Computers □ Advocacy/ legislation 

Payment enclosed: □ Personal check # 

□ District check # Charge: □ Mastercard □ Visa Exp. date 



□ Purchase order #_ 



Card number_ 
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Non-profit 
Organ izal ion 
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Changes in the Concepts of 
Intelligence and Giftedness 

Giftedness is a biologically rooted concept that 
serves as a label for a high level of intelligence and 
indicates an advanced and accelerated development 
of functions vnthin the brain, including physical 
sensing, emotions, cognition, and intuition. Such 
advanced and accelerated functionmay be expressed 
through abilities such as those involved in cogni- 
tion, creatixnty, academic aptitude^ leadership, or 
the visual and performing arts. Gifted individuals 
are those who perform, or who show promise of 
performing, at high levels in such areas and who, 
because of such advanced and accelerated develop- 
ment require services or activities not ordinarily 
provided by the schools in order to develop their 
capability more fully, (Clark, 19921 

This concept of giftedness is a change from 
earlier formulations, due to the need to con- 
sider the data now available from the neuro- 
sciences that change the concept of intelligence. 
We used to believe that intelligence was com- 
plete at birth, that it did not change throughout 
our lifetime, and indeed diminished after 
middle age. It was believed that after 45 years 
of age the brain slowly died. From current 
work in the neurosciences we now have a very 
different view of the development of intelli- 
gence. We now know that just as the brain 
changes in a dynamic and interactive way, 
intelligence too responds to the enhancement 
or inhibition of stimulation and remains dy- 
namic in its development throughout our life- 
time. High intelligence, whether it is expressed 
in cognitive abilities such as the capacity to 
generalize, to conceptualize, or to reason ab- 
stractly, or whether it is demonstrated by spe- 
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cific academic ability, leadership, or creative 
behavior in the visual or performing arts, re- 
sults from the interaction between inherited 
and acquired characteristics. This interaction 
encompasses all of the physical, mental, and 
emotional characteristics of a person and all of 
the people, events, and objects entering that 
person's awareness. As no two people have 
identical physical, mental, and emotional pvop- 
erties, neither do they have the same environ- 
ment. Our reality is unique to each of us. 

We could not from this interactive point of 
view say which is more important, the inher- 
ited abilities or the environmental opportuni- 
ties to develop them. Restriction on either 
would inhibit high levels o f actualized intellec- 
tual ability. As Dobzansky states, 'The geno- 
type and the environment are equally impor- 
tant, because they are indispensable. There is 
no organism without genes, and any genotype 
can act only in some environment." (Dob- 
zansky, 1964). Genes cannot be thought of as 
causing particular attributes; rather, they have 
a wide range of effects in different environ- 
ments. 

Even our beliefs about the absolute stabil- 
ity of genes must be re-examined. Slavkin 
states, "We now know that we can rearrange all 
thegenetic material in the course of expression. 
The genes are not stable. The transcription of 
genes from DNA to RNA can actually be rear- 
ranged." (Slavkin, 1987). Genes provide us 
with a structure or pattern, but they are depen- 
dent upon the environment for the particular 
characteristic that they will express. A signal 
from the environment impacts on a somatic cell 
and activates a regulatory gene that codes for 
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While joining a group of teachers after a 
staff development experience, I overheard 
these comments: 

'THEY expect me to do THAT and eveiy- 
thing else we're expected to do?" 
"THIS too shall pass— just wait, we'll live 
longer than that idea," 
"THIS isn't NEWr 
Sandra Kaplan "IT didn't work twenty years ago, IT wont 

work now!" 

My first reaction to these statements was to assume they repre- 
sented the teachers' negativism tov^ard change. My second, more 
thoughtful, resjX)nse to these statements v^as to recognize that they 
were provocative challenges to the constant demands for change these 
teachers have experienced. These statements could be expressions of 
concem and inquiry rather than statements of disregard and negativ- 
ism about educational change. I realized I needed to "read" these 
statements to determine what is unstated or between the lines, and not 
just what is stated or openly expressed. 

Teachers who say, "They expect me to do that?" may actually be 
questioning how and when they will master the competencies needed 
to make the required change. 

Teachers who say, "This too shall pass" may actually be recogniz- 
ing the oft-time mercurial approach of educators who support a popu- 
lar educational idea as fervently as they retreat from the sameidea when 
it is no longer popular. This attitude also emerges as a consequence of 
the greater value placed by change agentson WHAT should bechanged 
rather than WHY change is needed. This statement also illustrates the 
skeptical nature of teachers who are still trying to implement an 
idea just as that very idea is abandoned for another before it has even 
been scrutinized for its effects. 

Teachers who say, "This isn't new" might be uncovering an impor- 
tant variable in describing what constitutes resistance to change. This 
variable is the lack of established connections between old and new 
ideas. More importantly, this variable illustrates how new ideas are 
seldom given historical roots. Without such connections, teachers are 
not given credit, so to speak, for the learning experiences they currently 
are providing their students and how they relate to the new learning 
experiences they are expected to undertake. 

Teachers who sav, "It didn't work then and it won't work now" are 
criticizing the lack of data often used to determine why an educational 
idea failed. Recognition that different times yield different results is 
insufficient to explain why an idea that failed years ago can be imple- 
mented successfully today. An analysis of evidence is needed to 
eradicate memories and stimulate enthusiasm for an idea. 

We all admit that educational change is dependent on teacher 
support. Tlie teachers' statements about change need to be heard not as 
a stumbling block to restructuring, but as the foundation for developing 
a readiness to restructure. 
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Back to the Future with Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 



jean Drum 



Let's suppose we've built a time machine 
that really works (we're very gifted) and being 
music lovers as well, we decide we want to 
bring Mozart, that all-time gifted young child, 
into the 20th century. We're all familiar with 
Mozart's childhood, the incredible precocity, 
the years of travel from one European city to 
another to earn money and fame for the family, 
irregular hours, indifferent food and lodging, 
no friends to play with — in short, about as 
unsatisfactory a way to raise a child as can be 
imagined . Despite this, however, Mozart seems 
to have come out of it relatively well His gifts 
were certainly developed to the highest de- 
gree, he didn't turn against music, his social 
skills were evidently reasonably good, and I 
don't think anyone blames either his early 
death or his inability to handle his finances on 
his childhood experiences. Nevertheless, we 
feel that now we have a much better grasp on 
how to raise gifted young children, and we 
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31st Annuai CAG Conference 
'heorv into Practice: Orchestrating Excellence 
San Jose Convention Center 
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want to give Mozart a better chance in life. So, 
we bring him here, and our experts begin to 
devise an educational program for this five- 
year-old prodigy which will maximize his mu- 
sical gifts, give him plenty of interaction with 
his peers, keep him from feeling too much 
pressure, make sure he has a happy childhood, 
and ensure that he is well-rounded. Now, just 
how are we going to do this? Good question! 

The point of all this is not that we would 
wish for any gifted child an upbringing like 
Mozart's, But it does bring into focus the 
problems inherent in dealing with younggif ted 
children. Gifted children are different, and no 
educational or child-rearing system is ever 
going to change this fact. A fluent three-year- 
old reader or a kindergartener who plays chess 
with skill will never be anything but different, 
and it needs to be all right for this child to be 
different. 

In this age of diversity, this kind of 
di fferentness should be completely acceptable- 
It is our task to craft an educational and devel- 
opmental experience that accepts and encour- 
ages this difference and thereby signals to the 
child that his essential self is right and good. As 
Wendy Roedell says in her article in this issue, 
the teacher (and this applies equally to parents 
and anyone else who interacts with the child) 
must validate a gifted child's advanced abili- 
ties. In other words, these abilities must be felt 
to be worth something. We must admit that 
whatever else he may have done, Leopold 
Mozart did validate his son's gift. 

At the same time we also need to craft an 
educational experience that enables the child 
to live in the world around her, interact suc- 
cessfully with others, and become productive 
and happy. This isn't particularly easy when 
working with very di fferent children. After all, 
what would you do if Mozart were in your pre- 
school? But it's not impossible either, and if, as 
Elinor Smithand Rosa Perez said in theirarticle 
in the February issue, incorpora ting differences 
should be a piece of cake for us in gifted educa- 
tion, we are going to be able to find those ways 
to nurture our young gifted children so that 
their gifts will blossom joyously. 
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Preschool Gifted: What's the Rush? 



b}/ Laura Katz Hathaway 



Often I encounter parents who ask 
about getting a young child tested for 
giftedness. They are concerned that 
somehow their child is "different." He 
may be reading at two years of age, or 
obsessively investigating a particular 
topic, taking apart mechanical objects 
such as toasters and clocks to "see how 
they work," or demonstrating an abil- 
ity to see relationships. She may be 
extremely sensitive to the feelings of 
others, as well as the environment, may 
have talked much earlier than her peers 
(or maybe talked much later), have an 
extraordinary memory, or an adult- 
like sense of humor and reasoning abil- 
ity. Somehow these children seem dif- 
ferent from their peers. (Please note 
that the gender is interchangeable.) 

The question that usually follows 
is: should we have our child tested? 
Testing can be important for a young 
child if it is necessary for educational 
planning or if there is a question of a 
possible learning disability. Usually 
for children ages three to five it is more 
important to observe their behavior 
and respond to their particular inter- 
ests and needs than to know their 
"score." 

What is most important is match- 
ingyour child with an appropriate pro- 
gram or types of experiences. Some- 
times in our zeal to find the right pro- 
gram we can overwhelm a child ; some- 
times it is difficult to know how to sort 
out the "right" program. 

What should a preschool program 
look like? For a gifted child the pro- 
gram needs structure and flexibility. 
The structure provides the child with 
limitsand thesecurity of knowing what 
isexpjected. Flexibility allows thechild 
to explore his/her interests and de- 
velop skills as she/he is ready. 

The responsiveness of the envi- 
ronment to the child's needs is very 
important. Some bright children may 
be advanced in reading or math abil- 
ity, yet school may be the place they 
need to play and experience other im- 



portant skills, such as social interac- 
tion and problem-solving. Experien- 
tial learning, rather than a formal aca- 
demic setting is also very important. 
Allowing the child to proceed at his/ 
her own pace, rather than conform to a 
pre-ordained curriculum is more 
stimulating for a bright child. 

Some preschool programs are too 
developmental in their philosophy for 
a gifted child; others are too struc- 
tured. What is preferred is a "de- 
velopmentally appropriate" environ- 
ment, allowing the child to explore the 
world around him through open- 
ended types of activities, yet provid- 
ing challenging learning experiences 
that stimulate cognitive, as well as so- 
cial/emotional development. 

Finding the right school can often 
be a difficult experience, yet it is critical 
to a young child's development. In 
addition to the program, it is also im- 
portant that the teacher have experi- 
ence and an interest in working with 
bright and gifted children, that the en- 
vironment be clean, well-organized, 
bright, inviting, and nurturing, with 
many interesting activities available. 
Ask yourself, would you want to spend 
time there? 

If anappropriateschoolisnot avail- 
able, there are many ways you can 
support your child at home. Home 
does not need to duplicate school to be 
rewarding to a bright child. In fact, it 
should nof duplicate school. Thereare 
many activities around the house that 
can be stimulating to inquiring young 
minds. Ordinary experiences such as 
cooking, going to the park, or driving 
around town on errands can be turned 
into decision-making opportunities. 
Toys that allow for many uses and are 
open-ended, such asblocks or strategy 
games, are much more important to a 
growing mind than the latest commer- 
cial success. 

Most important of all: READ, 
READ. READ. Modeling an enjoy- 
ment of reading is critical for young 



children. There is nothing more spe- 
cial you can do for your child than curl 
up with your child in your lap and a 
good storybook in your hands. Even 
older children (as much as they might 
act as if they are too mature for this 
experience) appreciate a reading time 
with Mom or Dad. The Read-Aloud 
Handbook byJimTreleasecanbefound 
at your library or local bookstore, and 
it has a wealth of suggestions for good 
reading. He is an excellent speaker, 
and you may want to watch for a time 
when he speaks in your area. 

Finally, if you think that testing 
would be helpful, check with other 
parentsof gifted childrenoryourschool 
district to find a psychologist who is 
experienced in working with gifted 
youngsters, especially young children. 
The rapport developed between the 
psychologist and the child is very im- 
portant to the process when testing a 
very young child. 

Mensa has a booklet available to 
the public called Nurturing the Gifted 
Child: A Resource Guide for Parents, 
which contains a description of the 
characteristics of the gifted child, as 
well as an excellent bibliography and 
list of related organizations. If you 
would like a copy, address your re- 
quest to American Mensa, 2626 E. 14th 
St., Brooklyn, NY 11235. 

One of the best ways to support 
your child is to educate yourself as to 
the needs of gifted children and to get 
involved in any local organizations that 
support their education and develop- 
ment. 

And most of all, enjoy your child 
in all phases of his/her development 
and remember that the preschooler 
who is talking to you like a twenty- 
year old is also a four-year old who 
needs to enjoy childhood and relies on 
you to parent. 
iMura Hathaway is the Founder jDirector of 
The Pegasus School 
ller address is 19692 Lexington Lane, 
Huntington Beach, CA 92646. 
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These are Pioneering Times 

in Early Childhood Gifted Education 

by Joan Franklin Smutny 



At a time in history when we find connput- 
ers in kindergarten classrooms, if s hard to 
imagine that we are still in the pioneering stage 
of identifying and serving gifted children in 
their early learning years. Yet it is true. 

In an era of skyscrapers, we are working 
from log houses. Satellites flash information 
around the world in seconds, yet as advocates 
for gifted children we often find ourselvesstuff- 
ing messages in bottles and tossing them out to 
sea, hoping for the best. 

Computers, calculators, and other sophis- 
ticated learning tools are nearly commonplace 
inpreschool classrooms whcre,ironically, gifted 
young children'sspecial talents and needs typi- 
cally are overlooked or ignored. 

This is foolish at a time when we know — 
the research is voluminous and undisputed — 
that for children more growth goes on from 
Day One to age fou r and a half than a t any other 
time. Thesechildrenaremarvelous — theycome 
to diversified learning situations with a moti- 
vation that is enormous. They want to learn, to 
create, to accomplish, and to go forward. Yet 
Ihey are so often dismissed as merely "cute" 
because they express themselves articulately, 
or they read, or they display other intellectual 
or creative talents unusual for someone so 
young. 

People commonly think of a child's early 
years as happy preparation time for the day 
when they start school and the "real" learning 
can begin. For the gifted child, the scenario 
plays out quite differently. In the freedom of 
early childhood within a supportive family, 
few intellectual limitations are placed on this 
bright motivated learner. Parents and friends 
provide a tireless cheering section for develop- 
mental progi'ess and intellectual curiosity. 

With that child's first step into a formal- 
ized learning environment — be it nursery, kin- 
dergarten, or even a day care center — the more 
structured curriculum begins to impose limita- 
tions. Some part of that structure may provide 
a valuable framework for learning social skills, 
but it also can, and typically does, curve intel- 
lectual and creative expression along the most 
average, manageable line. Only years later — 
sometimes in third or fourth grade, or some- 



times not until high school — does much of the 
education system acknowledge these children's 
needs with special enrichment or advanced 
placement classes. Gifted children are entitled 
to appropriate educational opportunities much 
sooner than this, and as articulate as these 
children are, they aren't capable of speaking up 
for their creative and intellectual rights. We 
adults must do that for them. 

Parents and Teachers as Advocates 

Historically, pioneers were self<hosen; 
they were made, not born. In this frontier of 
advocacy for gifted young children, many of 
the most tireless pioneers have been tapped by 
an accident of birth; thus, parents of gifted 
children discover themselves in territory un- 
charted by the standard maps of current child 
development and educational programs. Edu- 
cators sensitive to the special needs of these 
children also may find it lonely going, since 
comparatively few systems embrace the con- 
cept of early identification of, and appropriate 
practices for, young gifted child ren. Tales from 
the front are a constant reminder. 

Ashley, 8, a bright and enthusiastic child at 
home, is labeled as a poor student by her earli- 
est teachers. At the end of the second grade her 
teacher tells Ashle/s mother that Ashley obvi- 
ously has a learning disability and should be 
tested by a psychologist. The expert's conclu- 
sion: Ashle/s "disability" is her IQ of 140 and 
the bad luck to be in a school and in two 
successive classrooms where her special needs 
are ignored. 

Rachel, 4, an early and avid reader and 
writer enters a traditional junior kindergarten 
and soon begins to avoid both books and pa- 
per. Her teacher saysifsdevelopmental. Rachel 
confides to her mother that she doesn't want to 
read or wrive any more because "if s not al- 
lowed in school." In a different program with 
a teacher attuned to her special abilities and 
needs, Rachel becomes an enthusiastic con- 
tributor to class activities, by reading, writing, 
and sharing ideas. 

Travis, 3, is an intellectually energetic and 
articulate child who is, nonetheless, painfully 
shy and traumatized by the idea of attending a 
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nursery class without his mother. The mother 
calls numerous nurseries to review the pro- 
grams and to ask the teachers how they will 
handle Travis's situation. Let him cry, they all 
say; he'll be all right once he accepts the new 
routine. One teacher alone, in a program for 
gifted young children, makes individualized 
suggestions which respond to the bo/s com- 
plex intellectual and emotional experience of 
this new step. Her suggestions prove success- 
ful. 

All of these examples illustrate the reasons 
for concern and optimism among those of us 
who care about gifted young children. The 
reasons for concern are obvious to us. In these 
early years a child develops cornerstone atti- 
tudes about learning, and about the world and 
his or her place in it. Despite their great p)oten- 
tial, children whose intellectual or creative abili- 
ties are overlooked or ignored — at home, day 
care, or school — are more likely to feel bored, 
frustrated, and intellectually isolated. In that 
context, how easy it is for these keenly sensitive 
children to develop negative attitudes toward 
school and themselves. 

The reasons for optimism? In each ex- 
ample, and in a growing number of others, 
parents are becoming perceptive activists in an 
effort to find or help craft the right educational 
fit for their gifted children. Experience also 
indicates that the more teachers learn about 
gifted educal on theory and practice, the more 
likely they are to be responsive to those chil- 
dren who surface in their classrooms. And 
finally, it is clear that when teachers follow 
through on these efforts to provide appropri- 
ate opp)ortunities for gifted children, the re- 
sults are usually exciting and satisfying for all 
concerned. 

When all these variables — parents, teach- 
ers, attitudes, and action — come together on 
behalf of the child, the results are indeed im- 
pressive. 

As an example. Creative Children's Acad- 
emy, an elementary and middle-school for aca- 
demically gifted and creatively talented chil- 
dren in the Chicago area, provides a won- 
derful model of what an appropriate school 
environment can provide for young gifted 
children and their families. The school was 
founded 11 years ago with an enrollment of 11 
and a staff of 6. Today 150 children, ages 3 
through grade 8, attend school there each day. 
Even for the youngest children, the curriculum 
is skillfully developed to provide a well- 



rounded educational experience, which for 
gifted children means program content and 
nnaterials that are challenging, intellectually 
stimulating, and designed to foster creative 
problem-solving skills. 

Worlds of V/isdom and Wonder, my own 
programs for gifted children, feature diversi- 
fied courses for two to six-week sessions dur- 
ing the summer and on weekends during the 
school year. In the summer just past, more than 
one thousand cJdldren enrolled in this and 
related programs. Our course for four- and 
five-year olds was filled, and there is a waiting 
list for the school-year programs. 

Both CCA and the Worlds of Wisdom and 
Wonder programs are successful because they 
respond to the highest needs of young gifted 
children and they draw from a strong base of 
parent and teacher involvement. Unfortu- 
nately, programs like these don't exist in every 
community. Regardless of the formal educa- 
tional programs available, however, commit- 
ted teachers and parents can create an optimal 
environment for the young gifted child. 

Parents Have Valuable Perspective 

Parents can be the catalyst for enormous 
success with very young gifted children. Char- 
acter development — self-esteem, individuality, 
and respect for others — begins at home. Par- 
ents are role models for attitudes toward learn- 
ing, working, and getting along in the world. 

In addition to providing their children with 
stimulating, enriching learning opportunities 
at home and through local community activi- 
ties, parents can provide valuable guidance to 
day care providers and nursery and kindergar 
ten teachers not familiar with the child. Parents 
are, after all, in the best posi tion to observe their 
young child at quiet play, intellectual activi- 
ties, and social interaction. 

A parenf s intuition is often as accurate as 
any formal test measure in identifying a gifted 
child. Even among parents who resist labeling 
their children as "gifted," there is typically an 
awareness that the child is, in often-used terms, 
"different from the others" in a play group, 
nursery, or kindergarten, and some research- 
ers suggest that this "real-world intelligence" 
can be a more accurate reflection of eiftedncss 
than more conventional tests and measures. 

Howard Gardner of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Education and author 
of Frames of Mind suggests that there are seven 
broad categories of intelligence to be consid- 
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ered. In addition to the conventional ones — 
verbal, mathennatical, and spatial — he adds 
musicalability,bodilyskills,adroitnessin deal- 
ing with others, and self-knowledge. While 
formal testing to identify giftedness in young 
children can be useful, Gardner and other re- 
searchers point out that these tests fall far short 
ofprovidingameaningfulmeasureof the multi- 
faceted nature of giftedness. 

More effective is an observant parent who 
maintainsaportfolioofachild's "products"— 
drawings, creative ideas, challenging ques- 
tions — to share with the child's teacher. 

Professionals Can Be Advocates 
Professionals in early childhood develop- 
ment are often overlooked as advocates for 
young gifted children, but they too are often in 
a position that allows for special insight into 
this very special group of children. 

Day-care pro viders can make periodic ncAes 
regardinga child's activities and interests. Pre- 
school and nursery teachers often share obser- 
vations with parents at conference time, but 
they should be encouraged to provide some 
written evaluation which can be forwarded to 
the child's teacher the following year. 

Preschool and primary school teachers are 
in the most powerful position to serve as advo- 
cates for gifted young children. By identifying 
these children and responding to them with 
appropriate practices, they nurture the gifts. 
By establishing a written record of their assess- 
ment, they improve the odds that subsequent 
teachers or principals will take note and — with 
growing insight — respond appropriately. 

Ideally, parents should meet with their 
child's teacher before the school year even 
begins. Why wait to see if a child's abilities or 
interests surface in the classroom milieu? It's 
much more productive — for parents, teacher, 
and child— if the teacher knows ahead of time 
and can prepare to prcvide the child with 
engaging, stimulating activities that may go 
beyond what is otherwise planned. 

Every teacher should begin his or her year 
with an eye toward identifying gifted children. 
Teachers need to ask, "Do I have a gifted child 
in my class?" Review the common check-lists 
for gifted behaviors. Here are just a few. 
1. Advanced language development, which 
may include proper grammar and sentence 
structu re, interest in retelling events or play- 
ing word games, and long attention span 
for stories or conversations. 



2. Creativity evident in humor, fantasies, 
story-telling, theatrical interests, drawing 
or art activities and use of art materials. 

3. Understanding of and interest in complex 
concepts like life and death, time, God, 
right and wrong, and fairness; interest and 
skill in classifying things; applying knowl- 
edge in one area to some other area of life 
experience. 

4. Leadership abilit3% which may include 
heightened sensitivity to the feelingsof oth- 
ers, adaptability to di f ferent ability levels of 
playmates, and use of verbal skills to deal 
with conflict or to influence others. 

5. Mathematical ability, including a well-de- 
veloped sense of order, understanding of 
basic concepts of one-to-one correspon- 
dence, facility with mental calculations, in- 
terest in time, grouping of objects, and facil- 
ity with puzzles. 

6. Musical ability, including singing on pitch, 
identifying tunes that are the same and 
different, and learning notes and words to 
songs easily, with a minimum of repetition. 

7. Intellectual and physical energy, e\ddenced 
by preferred friendships with older chil- 
dren and adults, intense powers of concen- 
tration, ability to visualize images, and no- 
tice of small changes in familiar surround- 
ings or objects. 

Unfortunately, many teachers in the 
preprimary programs have had little or no 
coursework in gifted education. Their av/are- 
ness of gifted children maybe limited to stereo- 
types — the early reader or the math whiz — and 
their response to those and other gifted chil- 
dren is likely to be inadequate. 

Informed parents can become resources 
for these teachers, but the teaching profession 
itself should address this blind spot in teacher 
education and begin to remedy it through in- 
service programs and other continuing educa- 
tion programs. 

The issue is no longer a question, "Can a 
very young child be gifted?" but a statement, 
"We must make the effort to identify these 
children and respond to them in a way that 
nurhires the gift and their potential contribu- 
tion to the world around them." 

With a commitment to productive advo- 
cacy and love, this is an exciting time — albeit a 
demanding one — to be pioneers in this field of 
early childhood giftedness. An estimated 
500,000gifted childrenare bom each year. What 
a precious resource and incentive for us all! 
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A Learning Center Approach to Providing a 
Differentiated Curriculum to Primary Students 

by Sandra Kaplan 



Developmental Appropriateness is thecon- 
cept that curriculum and adult interaction 
with children should be responsive to indi- 
vidual differences. Accordingly, learning re- 
sults when individual differences in develop- 
ing abilities, interestSr and understanding are 
recognized and challenged, (Connecticut De- 
partment of Education) 
The concept of developmental appropri- 
ateness both substantiates the need and pro- 
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Extension 


• kinds or modee of 
traneportatlon 

• charBczerletice of 
various modes of 
transportation 


• relationship 
between environ- 
ment, industrial- 
ization, and modes 
of transportation 

• significant 
inventions affect- 
ing trBneportBticn 


• influences of 
transportation on 
social, economic, 
and environmental 
conditions 


Figure 2 



vides the framework for differentiated curricu- 
lar experiences for gifted young learners. It 
also reinforces the varied levels of readiness or 
receptivity to learning which young children 
demor\strate bo th within and between domains 
of academic de-^^elopment, such as academic 
ability, personal interests, social relationships, 
and physical behavior. Varied levels of readi- 
ness demand expression in a variety of curricu- 
lar opportunities and challenges, A differenti- 
ated curriculum supports the rights of indi- 
viduals who differ from each other to be edu- 
cated in ways that respect the characteristics 
and behavior that make them differem from 
one another and from other learners. 

The translation of theory about develop- 
mentally appropriateor differentiated curricu- 
lum into classroom practice can be effected 
through the use of context-based learning cen- 
ters. The construction of learning centers is 
dependent on presenting students with a col- 
lection of learning experiences organized 
around a topical or conceptual area of study. 
This collection of learning experiences repre- 
sents a range of activities from simple to com- 
plex, concrete to abstract, and known to un- 
known. Thus, each learning center contains 
activitieti that introduce, reinforce, and extend 
understanding about the area of study. This 
range of learning experiences provides varied 
levels of challenge and differentiates the area of 
study to accommodate the varied abilities and 
interests of young gifted learners. 
(See Figure 1 ) 

Key words are used to stimulate the young 
learners' curiosity about the subject under 
study. The key words provide an organizer or 
"stem" which young students can use to focus 
their attention while investigating the topic or 
concept around which the learning center is 
organized. Key words include: 



kinds 

characteristics 
purposes 
fui^ctions 
conditions 

(Sec Figure 2) 



steps 

relationships 

influences 

factors 

concerns 

significance 
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T^lk- About Center 

This center includee items that are changed 
frcc^uentiy to excite etudcnte to aiecuee and 
debate, \teme could Include poetere, headWnee 
from newepapere, and enippete from a v\deo 
teiecaet. 



Museum Center 

Thie center inc\udee an item to be exhibited {a 
doW from another country, an unusual antique 
farming tool) that \nepiree both awe and 
appreciation. 



Kea\ VVorW Center 

This center inclu^ies a collection of business 
car^is, menus, brochures, an^i other items that 
scr^c to excite curiosity an^i Ica^i to an 
Investigation. 



Froductlon Center 

This center inclu^ies a range of unusual 
materials that can be use^i to stimulate 
creativity, nuts and bolts. PVC pipes andjolnte. 
wallpaper sample books. 



Multiple InteWiqencee Center 

This center includes activities related to each 
of the seven types of intelligences. It enables 
stucients to assess themselves and practice in 
each of these Intelligence areas. 



Figure 3 



The learning preferences of young gifted 
learners can bo used as the basis to form the 
learning experiences. Each reference to a mo- 
dality of learning becomes the stimulus for an 
introduction, reinforcement, or extension ac- 
tivity in the pursuit of the topic or concept 
being studied, (see Figure 3) 

While traditional content-based learning 
centers are important in differentiating learn- 
ing for primary gifted students, it also is neces- 
sary to include more unusual learning centers 
whose major focus is to stimulate inquiry and 
promote intellectual opportunities not custom- 
arily placed into the primary classroom envi- 
ronment (see Figure 4) 

The use of learning centers to provide for 
the young gifted student requires more than 
their simply being placed into the classroom 
environment. A learning center requires the 
students' awareness of how and when to use 
the learning center, and the expectations for 
workat thecenter. Mostimportantly, theleam- 
ing center does not replace the students' need 
for teacher-directed differentiated instruction. 
A learning center cannot satisfy the differenti- 
ated needs of a young gifted student without 
the constant vigilance of the teacher, who must 
introduce, reinforce, and extend the learning 
experiences at the center. 

Dr. Sandra Kapkn is a Clinical Professor of Education 
at the University of Southern California as well as the 
Associate Director of the National /State-Leadership 
Training Institute-CiftedrT alented. 
She is the current president of the California 
Association for the Gifted. 
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"All true sciertces are the result of experience 
which has passed through our senses, thus 
silencing the tongues of litigants. Experience 
does not feed investigators on dreams, but 
alwaj/s proceeds from accurately determined 
principles, step by step in true sequences to the 
end,./' Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) 
What can parents and teachers do to im- 
prove the identification of young children who 
are potentially gifted? A useful answer to this 
question might help our schools and American 
society to identify hundreds of thousands of 
children with high abilities who would usually 
"slip through the cracks'' of screening and 
identification procedures. If young children 
with the potential for being/becoming gifted 
are overlooked during the preschool and pri- 
mary years, we as educators and parents will 
miss a crucial opportunity for nurturing and 
educating our greatest natural resource — the 
young gifted children of America. 

Themain reason that we must improve our 
success rate in the early identification of the 
gifted is closely related to the concept of ''im- 
printing'' derived from the study of animal 
behavior or ethology. This concept means 
there are critical periods in the development of 
all animal species, including humankind, dur- 
ing which they are most sensitive to environ- 
mental influences and opportunities for learn- 
ing (Gregory, 1 987). The basic skills, character- 
istics, and behaviors which underlie giftedness 
will develop during the critical period from 
infancy through five years if the child receives 
the proper stimulation from parents and teach- 
ers for eliciting these skills, etc. Therefore, as in 
the development of all children, it is essential 
for children who showpotentialforbeing gifted 
to receive the most stimulating educational 
and social opportunities during this critical 
period of their development. These opportuni- 
ties must include abundant and stimulating 
conversationsbetween the parent/ teacher and 
the child; intriguing games and toys; numer- 
ous opportunities to travel to new educational 
environmentssuchasothercities,houses,build- 
ings, museums, and zoos; and stimulating op- 
portunities for playand social interactions with 



other children, siblings, relatives, and other 
adults. 

As important as providing a stimulating 
envirorunent for developing giftedness is the 
need to observe behaviors and characteristics 
which underlie giftedness. Parents and teach- 
ers should become more aware of these behav- 
iors and characteristics so they can identify 
gifted children at an early age. However, we 
must caution the reader to be sensitive to the 
term, "potential for giftedness." We believe 
that giftedness is composed of emerging skills, 
behaviors, and characteristics which may take 
20 or more years to develop to the fullest extent 
possible, and that it is important to look at 
giftedness as being a potential for great accom- 
plishment rather than a particular characteris- 
ticor test score. By perceiving giftednessin this 
manner, we can open up opportunities for 
children who may not demonstrate the high 
test scores or behaviors necessary for being 
admitted into a gifted program at a particular 
time. However, with proper encouragement 
and stimulating educational opportunities, 
these children may exhibit giftedness later in 
childhood, in adolescence, or as young adults. 

When we discuss giftedness in regard to 
young children, we are describing something 
which is exhibiting itself in small and progres- 
sivesteps. Whathappensto the future progress 
of these "gifted" characteristics and behaviors 
is a function of the child's social, environmen- 
tal, and educational experiences. If giftedness 
were viewed in this light as a long-term, pro- 
gressive,and emerging capability, there would 
be fewer problems in identifying children for 
gifted programs and far less rancor among 
experts concerning what is the "true" defini- 
tion of giftedness. 

Given that the child is placed in a stimulat- 
ing environment, similar to the one just de- 
scribed, how does a parent or teacher become 
skilled in identifying the behaviors and charac- 
teristics which form the basis for giftedness in 
young children? First, it is important to study 
and become more knowledgeable about the 
great researchers of child development and 
early childhood education. In this regard, we 
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highly recommend the works of Jean Piaget, 
Maria Montessori, and Lev Vygotsky. Second, 
it is Important to improve one's observational 
skills in order to notice certain characteristics 
and behaviors indicative of giftedness. Let us 
briefly examine some of the ideas of these 
giants of child development and early child- 
hood education who unfortunately seem to 
have been forgotten by many contemporary 
educators. 

Jean Piaget, the famous Swiss psycholo- 
gist, has much to offer those who want to 
understand giftedness in young children (Fisher 
& Fisher, 1981). He said in 1965 tl^at, 
"Our school system, as much under left-wing 
as under right-mng regimes, has been con- 
structed by conservatives (from thepedagogic 
point of view) who were thinking much more 
in terms of fitting our rising generations into 
themolds of traditional learning than in terms 
of training inventiveand critical minds. From 
the point of view of society's present needs, it 
is apparent that those old molds are cracking 
in order to make way for broader, more flexible 
systems and more active methods,^" 
Piaget's detailed and systematic observa- 
tions are the basis for studying the growth of 
reasoning abilities in young children and their 
understanding of the v/orld. This extensive 
research (Piaget, 1967; Gruber & Voneche, 1977) 
on the Sensory-Motor, Pre-Operational, and 
Opera ti onal stages of development can be u sed 
by teachers and parents to better understand 
how reasoning processes follow certain fixed 
stages of development. Furthermore, Piaget's 
examination of how children perform on con- 
servation of substance, space, time, number, 
volume, and quantity tasks illustrates how 
children form their perceptions of the world 
through constant interactions between their 
innate reasoning abilities, and the physical, 
psychological, and social world. By studying 
the work of this eminent psychologist and phi- 
losopher, we can learn an enormous amount 
about what types of reasoning abilities to look 
for in potentially gifted children and whether 
these abilities are advanced far beyond those 
expected for a child's particular chronological 
age. 

The work of Maria Montessori (Fisher & 
Fisher, 1981), provides teachers and parents 
with benchmarks of advanced development. 
She said, 

"No one can be free unless he is independent: 
therefore the first, active manifestations of the 



child's individual liberty must be so guided 
that through this activity he may arrive at 
independence. Little children, from the mo- 
ment in which they are weaned, are making 
their way toward independence" 
We recommend her seminal book. The 
Montessori Method (1964), for a better under- 
standing of how teachers and parents can cre- 
ate an educational environment that stimu- 
lates the high-level abilities of children who 
might not usually behave as if they are poten- 
tially gifted. We should emphasize that the 
Dottoressa was trained as a physician. She 
became interested in education through her 
medical experiences with children from poor 
and disadvantaged homes. Based upon these 
experiences, she decided to design a special 
school in the slums of Rome, Italy. (Ironically, 
most American Montessori schools today are 
located in upper-middle-classneighborhoods!) 
Through her careful observations of young 
children, she formulated an educational method 
based upon offering stimulating learning ma- 
terials organized into a graded sequence of 
difficulty levels. These materials were orga- 
nized and presenter! in a manner which caused 
children to become self, or intrinsically, moti- 
vated. We believe that teachers and parents 
should use Montessori's curriculum ideas to 
set up stimulating learning opportunities for 
potentially gifted children. These children 
would then be able to "show off" their high 
abilities with ease and pleasure. Unfortunately, 
the Montessori movement never became a 
strong force in America's public schools be- 
cause the dominant educational influences of 
the 1920's and 1 930's objected to its philosophy 
and methods- If it had been more widely 
accepted by American educators during the 
1920's and included in our present-day cur- 
ricula, would Mon tessori' s ideas have produced 
a better public education system for both gifted 
and non-gifted children? We think so because 
of Montessori's emphasis upon the maximum 
development of each child's unique abilities. 

The third giant of early childhood educa- 
tion is Lev Vygotsky (1978), a Russian research 
psychologist primarily interested in how lan- 
guage affects child ren's reasoning abilities and 
social interactions. Like Piaget and Montessori, 
Vygotsky was a keen observer of children. The 
most important aspect of his work related to 
the study of giftedness was his research on the 
development of classification and reasoning 
skills in young children. Unlike Piaget, he 
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believed that human language played a crucial 
role in the successful development of these 
skills. Words followed a systematic progres- 
sion from purely emotional meanings in ba- 
bies, to concrete designations, to abstract mean- 
ings. Vygotsky's research on assessing 
children's abilities is also important for identi- 
fying the gifted because he designed a method 
of assessment for use by educational psycholo- 
gists known as the "zone of potential develop- 
ment" — a method of comparing how children 
solve problems by themselves and with the 
help of a teacher. As individuals concerned 
with the study of giftedness in young children, 
we should examine Vygotsky^sresearch to learn 
more about which features of children's lan- 
guage and reasoning demonstrate accelerated 
learning and exceptional language facility. 

By studying the research and writings of 
these three individuals, what can we conclude 
about the tyfx?s of behaviorsand learning char- 
acteristics indicative of giftedness in young 
children? Can we develop a systematic obser- 
vation instrument for use with young children 
that would be helpful to teachers and parents 
in identifying those who arc potentially gifted? 
Our work in this area during the last several 
years has concentrated upon using the ideas 
and research of Piaget, Montessori, and 
Vygotsky to develop such an instrument 
(Fisher, 1988; Walters, 1990). We would like to 
discuss some of the observational categories 
which have been included in this instrument. 
Accelerated Reasoning Abilities 
Educators haveusually concentrated upon 
the training of children's reasoning abilities 
and thinking skills beginning at the upper el- 
ementary level and through the secondary level. 
But Piaget's research demonstrates that these 
abilities and skills begin in infancy and make 
significant gains during the preschool and pri- 
mary years. As Piaget has shown, babies and 
young children initially reason and solve prob- 
lems primarily by means of their motor move- 
ments. We must systematically observe how 
children use their motor abilities to reason in 
order to identify advanced thinkersat theearly 
childhood levels from infancy through ages 3 
or 4. In addition, we must observe the se- 
quence of preschoolers' behavior to deternriine 
if they are engaging in logical, step-by-step 
sequences of problem solving. If we observe 
relatively complex sequences of problem solv- 
ing in a child between about 2 and 8 years, this 
behavior isan excellent indicator of giftedness. 



Intrinsic or Self-Motivation 

The Montessori method concentrates upon 
developing self-motivation in young children. 
This is achieved by designing the proper match 
between the child's ability and the difficulty 
level of the curriculum. If a young child consis- 
tently demonstrates this type of motivation in 
her/his play, problem-solving behavior, and 
powers of concentration, then we can validly 
say this child exhibits a characteristic of gifted- 
ness. Related to intrinsic motivation is the 
child's willingness to spend large amounts of 
time on difficult tasks, to work independently, 
and to attend to solving problems for much 
longer periods than is typical for his or her age. 
The eminent psychologist, T. McV. Hunt (1961 ), 
said that intrinsic motivation was the key to 
high levels of learning and achievement. He 
was the first American psychologist (in the 
1960's) to show his colleagues how the study of 
Piaget and Montessori can help educators to 
design learning environments which encour- 
age children to become self-motivated. A more 
recent exploration of the importance of self- 
motivation is discussed by Csikszentmihalyi, 
related to what he calls "flow" behavior (1990). 
Accelerated Musical Abilities 
All great musical geniuses such as Mozart 
and Haydn exhibited their abilities at an early 
age. Composing and playing music involve 
the use of extensive and complex cognitive 
skills such as reasoning, classification, encod- 
ing musical sounds into musical scores, and 
rhythmic interpretation. A child who shows 
early musical ability is not only engaging in 
aesthetic and affective activities, but is also 
using complex reasoning abilities. Therefore, 
musical abilities (both performance and com- 
position) in young children are clear indicators 
of the ability to think and reason effectively. 
Advanced Memoiy Abilities 
Dr. Mary Meeker has said that the single 
best measure of giftedness, based upon her 
Structure of Intellect research, is high-level 
memory (1991). Why? The physiological and 
mental operations which underlie an excellent 
memory are related to the ability to recall many 
different events or things from the past in a 
coherent fashion, and to recall complex ideas 
quickly and vividly. In regard to memory, the 
great psychologist Wriiam James said, "The 
one who thinks over his experiences most, and 
weaves them into systematic relations with 
each other will be the one with the best 
memory," 
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Sensibility, 
the Sine Qua Non of Giftedness 
This characteristic of giftedness is 
seriously overlooked in selecting pro- 
gram participants, mainly because it is 
difficult to measure with a standard- 
ized test, and it does not "fit in" with 
current behaviorist approaches to mea- 
suring human abilities. Through our 
research and observa tion we have con- 
cluded that giftedness is almost syn- 
onymous with high levels of sensibil- 
ity. By this, we mean that gifted chil- 
dren show high levels of awareness to 
the nuances and gradations of differ- 
ent ideas, problems, theories, and meth- 
ods in art, music, literature, history, 
politics, and the sciences. The result of 
this sensibility is to engage in behav- 
iors we typically associate with gifted- 
ness, such as an interdisciplinary atti- 
tude towards learning, ethical aware- 
ness and analysis, concern with learn- 
ing both content and process, an affin- 
ity for discussing ideas and problems, 
preference for higher-level thinking, 
and the need for ongoing challenges 
from teachers, parents, and peers. Scn- 
sibility involves a unique way of per- 
ceiving the world, as demonstrated by 
the writings, compositions, artisticcre- 
ations, and theories of great authors, 
musicians, painters, and scientists. 

We also have concluded that the 
behaviors and characteristics of poten- 
tially gifted children discussed in this 
essay, such as high-level problem sol v- 
ingand memory, culminate in produc- 
ing the high levels of sensibility a ssoci- 
ated with giftedness. Although most 
types of sensibility are not expressed 
until the upper elementary and sec- 
ondary levels, preschoolers can show 
some basic forms of sensibility which 
combine their reasoning abilities with 
divergent production skills. For ex- 
ample, a 4-year-old might become very 
iiiterested in the "flying images" in 
Chagall's paintings and tell imagina- 
tive stories about what they mean. Or 
a 5-year-old might become very con- 
cerned with the plight of homeless 
people and organize his/her kinder- 
garten to send food or money to groups 
serving the homeless. 



Conclusion 
Educators of the gifted should not 
abandon standardized tests in identi- 
fying young children who are poten- 
tially gifted. These tests, such as the 
Stanford-Binet a nd Wechsler Preschool 
and Primary ScalesofIntelligence,have 
a long and illustrious history in identi- 
fying the gifted. During the last 60 
years, Lewis M. Terman's conception 
ofgiftedness (1925), based upon using 
IQ tests, has been the predominant 
force in the gifted field. His identifica- 
tion procedureserved many commend- 
able purposes in the early days of this 
field, such as the use of standardized 
procedures for assessing children's 
abilities, and the design of statistically 
reliable and valid normc tive scales (de- 
viation IC^s) for comparing children's 
abilities. However,because of the edu- 
cational and social dynamics of the 
199(ys, we highly recommend thatiden- 
tification procedures be reconcep- 
tualized to reflect the needs of our 
current society and today's students. 
Instead of "identifying thegiftc<i," the 
classroom teacher, in cooperation with 
pa rentsand gifted program personnel, 
should become more concerned with 
documenting giftedness as a dynamic 
combination of in-school and out-of- 
school behaviors and characteristics. 
This documentation process will re- 
quire teachers to become highly skilled 
at observing and recording those be- 
haviorsassociated with giftedness. The 
foundation for honing such skills de- 
pends upon first studying the great 
observers of young children, such as 
Piaget, Montessori,and Vygotsky. By 
systema tically studying theseindividu- 
als and applying what they have 
learned to screening and identifica- 
tion, teachers will add an important 
ingredient to the selection process — 
the observation of gi f ted ness in action. 
Furthermore, teachers will have more 
control over selecting children for 
gifted programs because their obser- 
vations will become equal in impor- 
tance to psychologists' lest results. 

In summaiy, our main ideas re- 
lated to identifyingyoung children for 
gifted programs are as follows (based 



on a paf>er presented at the 1991 meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Association 
for Gifted Education): 

1. Educators of young children need 
to place more emphasis upon ob- 
serving and recording the behav- 
iors and characteristics which un- 
derlie giftedness. 

2. Theidentificationofthegiftedmust 
start in the classroom based upon 
the teacher's observations of her/ 
his students' behavior. 

3. Educators of the gifted need to sys- 
tematically establish BEHAV- 
IORAL DATA BANKS of gifted 
behaviors for use in training teach- 
ers to know "what to look for" in 
their classrooms. 

4. Behavioral assessments of gifted- 
ness can be effectively used to iden- 
tify different types of giftedness 
and to select gifted children from 
different ethnic groups. 

5. The concept of SENSIBILITY un- 
derlies effective and useful behav- 
ioral indicators ofgiftedness. 
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The Mu^ic Changes 


An Emily Dickinson 


(a poem in the V^h\tmar\eeo[ue etyle) 


Metamorphoele 


\ 1 hc3r the music of the B^es, 


Half by Half 6he scoots across the 


j 'G>Bch 3t his Or02n, 3 Joyous mclo^iy, Mozsrt Bt his hsrpsichor^i. 


Swaying Grass and fruitful 


i sin^in0 t-hrou^h his hands. 


Trees — seeking food to satisfy 


t R^^f U/ii/^M at" kifft r>?^3Mrt rntnnn^iKi/i 7\X. onlv 

\ LxOO unuvor 1 £iu rii^ im cti^ \yi\\y o^iaw hvcx. 


Her Hunger — never dull. 






i 
t 


Chewing down food — 5 he f\nde a F\ace 


i loroHn ;3n/d hi<o r;3/a<o a nfiw i/:ifia fX\tCX\,3\t\ 


To 3per\d the Time to rest — 


' Th/* ri/»w/ /j^n^r^3'fjori rnij<oiV^ <^h;3n/3<*/3 for<*\/^r buti not ijn/^han/3(*ablrt 


Wrapped in Threads and huddled tightly — 


1 For the music changes. 


Turning irito her best. 


! Miller an^;! his band. always in the mood, Davis and his sax» Gillespie 


Metamorphosis occure as 


and his trumpet, puffing out his cheeks. 


5he dreams — VVarm and cozy — 


i But once attain as ahvays. 


Thinking of the Change that will make 


j The music chan^ee. 


Her feel happy and free. 


Berry through his guitar, changing music forever. 


Waking up. 6he breaks aw^y from 


\ A new er5 to replace the old. 


The Nest She slumbered in — 


j And the music develops. 


Able to fly across the 5ky — 


} Always changing, yet never vanishing, millions of sounds heard 


With Wings as light as a pin. 


; throughout time, 




j The music changes. 


She lands on colorful flowere — 


but the audience remains.. 


Her Thoughts are nonchalant. 


! 


The Wind is slowly blowing — pushing 


j Mike Foland 


Her towards a green Plant. 


l^io Americano High School 






Kobin Polansky 


j 

1 

i 


l^io Americano High School 
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"We Have To Be On The Cutting Edge" 



A Conversation with Elinor Smith 




Talking with Elinor Smith is an experience 
in enthusiasm. She loves children, she loves 
educating children, and she is dedicated to 
seeing that ail children reach high and grasp 
everything that is possible to them. She's an 
idealist and a realist at the same time, never 
giving up on one or losing sight of the other. 
Her conOTiitment to gifted education is deep, 
both because of her own life experience and 
because of her interest in seeing all children 
function at their highest level. 

Elinor says she entered teaching by the 
back door. She didn't originally prepare to 
teach, but decided she needed a year of doing 
a "mindless job" between her Master's and her 
PhD (in Sla\ic languages). Not finding one, 
she went back to her alma mater, Boston Girls' 
Latin School, as a substitute teacher, and what 
she expected to be a two weeks' job replacing 
the German and Latin teacher turned into a 
two-year experience and a conviction that teach- 
ing would be her life. She had gone to Girls' 
Latin in the 7th grade and remembers it as a 
"breath of fresh air" for a gifted girl. Marriage, 
a move to California, teaching in a private 
school while she completed a California cre- 
dential, many years of teaching, work in Sacra- 
mento in the State Department of Education, 
and now her own educational consulting busi- 
ness have filled her life. 

On the most important issues facing gifted 
education: 

One of the most important needs facing 
gifted education is to become a part of the 
larger school reform movement and be sure 
that what we do in educating gifted children 
keeps us mo vingahead. Gifted education must 
always be on the cutting edge, and while we 
must keep our goals for gifted children firmly 
in mind and remember why gifted education 
exists, we cannot afford to drag our feet or feel 
threatened by an idea because it is new. For 
example, we need to look at identification in 
some new ways — make true use of multiple 
criteria and portfolio assessment and expand 
the role of observation in the identification 
process. It is important that we do a better job 
of finding the gifted children from a variety of 
populations. 



On gifted girls: 

Being gifted and being a giri is a definite 
plus, providing more options for surviving 
and m.ore ways to contribute. What about the 
difficulties that gifted girls face? The/ re there, 
no doubt about it, but they can be met. As a 
product of an all-giris schooling (Giris' Latin 
School and Radcliffe), 1 feel that it has been an 
advantage to be educated in an atmosphere 
where women do not have to compare them- 
selves with men or fit into the specific roles 
which society outlines for females (and there 
was no problem adjusting to "coed life" after 
graduation). The challenges faced by gifted 
girls are the same ones faced by women in 
general, and it is important to work with teach- 
ers so that they understand the subtle messages 
of limitation which society sends to women 
about their abilities and roles. Research on 
girls in general and gifted girls in particular 
suggests that as teachers we reinforce those 
messages, thereby short-changing girls. A 
wonderful book describing the limitlessness of 
women's approach to their lives is Mary 
Catherine Bateson's Composing a Life. The au- 
thor focuses on the multiplicity of careers and 
lives that people of today will experience, in- 
stead of the lifetime commitment that was the 
rule for former generations. She suggests that 
being female makes it easier to handle a life 
which is always redefining itself, with chang- 
ing roles and responsibilities. Women, after 
all, have always lived this way. 
On the best kind of gifted program: 

This happens when teachers look for gift- 
edness in many ways and from different view- 
points, and when we translate what is known 
about the nature of gifted students and how 
they learn into strategics to help us understand 
and meet student needs. Teachers should be 
looking at current research, using it continu- 
ally, and be involved in continuous self-evalu- 
ation. Teachers who are themselves bright 
have an intuitive understanding of giftedness 
and they can combine this with training in the 
use of many strategies and approaches to teach- 
ing gifted students. They must see students as 
individuals v/ith individual needs. Tl^ey must 
be able to see through the exterior and find the 
inner student. They should have leadership 
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with vision. These teachers will never confuse 
giftedness with achievement. 

A good program will have a framework to 
insure consistency across the levels, and if we 
have this kind of program, with multiple crite- 
ria assessment, well-planned differentiation, 
and creative teaching strategies, we can serve 
all gifted children equally. 

There is a need to create an atmosphere in 
gifted programs (in all education, really) which 
will give a sense of empowerment to parents 
and students in underrepresented populations. 
Groups which see themselves as valued per- 
form at a higher level than groups that have a 
low sense of esteem. Experimentation with 
different teaching strategies which would im- 
prove learning among low socio-economic 
groups — moreholisticleamingandf>eer coach- 
ing, teaching teachers how to be better ques- 
tioners, less rote learning — ^is vital. We must 



create an atmosphere that includes the parents 
in their child's learning, making them a needed 
part of their children's school experience. 
On her contribution to gifted education: 

It's the satisfaction of having been able to 
help as many teachers as possible understand 
giftedness in the many ways in which it shows 
itself and to appreciate the needs of gifted 
children. 

Her work goes on. Her consulting busi- 
ness has taken her all over California, across 
the country, and around the world, with 
Singapore one of her latest stops. She contin- 
ues to be involved with the San Diego Unified 
School District in developing their long-range 
plans to continually improve their already ex- 
cellent program, Elinor Smith is dedicated to 
bringing that "breath of fresh air" she first 
experienced at the Girls' Latin School to gifted 
children in all parts of the globe. 
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Playing Smart 



by Susan K. Perry 
Free Spirit Publishing, Inc. 
Minneapolis, MN 



Would you and your child like to "find adventure in ordinary 
places?" Or perhaps enjoy "physical activities that exercise the mind?" 
Maybe you would rather explore "dirt, worms, bugs, and mud" before 
tasting -'mind snacks: recipes for kitchen learning." 

Playing Smart contains 210 pages with eleven such chapters, plus a 
special supplement titled "Introducing famous authors through their 
books for children." This book is advertised as a parent' s guide, but it 
is also useful for teachers, aides, and child ca re providers. The collection 
of activities is varied, from simple to complex, and ranges from age 4 to 
age 14. 

These enriching, offbeat learning activities can cause one idea to 
lead to another to another and so on, until the activi; ^ is more individual 
and f)ersonalized. There may be nothing new under the sun, but there 
are always new ways to look at our world, a different way to express 
something, a change in f)erspective, and fun to be had along the way. 

Each chapter contains numerous activities and suggestions, and 
concludes with several pages of resources. These resources are a fine 
supplemental source for further exploration. This book can be used to 
develop quality time together for the child and adult, creating learning 
and interaction between generations. Don't read this chapter!, besides 
catching your attention, offers intriguing paradoxes and mind stretch- 
ers for child and adult alike. (Can we adults rise to the challenge?) 

Playing Smart definitely has a lot of food for thought. 
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"The Sky's Not the Limit Here" 

A Visit to Christine Hoehner's Class 



^^^^ 



togrami 



Walk into Oiristine Hoehner's room at 
Washington School in Montebello and your 
senses are assailed by all the things in the 
room — things to read, things to write, things 
to see, furry things to pet, colorful things, things 
to experiment with, things to stimulate young 
minds. If s chaotic order and it's wonderful. 

Christine teachesa 2-3-4 highly gifted class 
of culturally diverse students, whose IQ scores 
are 140 or above. Hers is one of four highly 
gifted classes in Montebello, all of which rely 
on parent transportation. 

Parents are deeply involved in all aspects 
of the program. Christine looks on the parent 
conference, not just as a time to give the parents 
information, but as an opportunity to learn 
about her children, and her first question to the 
parents is, "What do you want me to know- 
about your child?" All of the highly gifted 
classes in Montebello join in four parent nights 
held at the district office. These include a pot- 
luckdinner followed bya program, which may 
be the exploration of a subject area to enrich the 
parents' understanding of what is happening 
in the classroom, or it may be the high school 
counselor to help them look ahead, or perhaps 
parent panel discussions with a parent-help- 
parent approach, or former students who re- 
turn and tell about their experiences. 

Christine's students hold their own class 
parent night in June. The students plan this 
event (which starts with a pot-luck dinner) to 
show their parents what they have learned 
during the school year. They may put on a 
debate, set up a puzzle for the parents to solve, 
do a paper and pencil science activity, a read- 
ers' theater presentation, dance (parents dance 
too!), set up the stores for parents to be custom- 
ers, or prepare a slide show of the year's activi- 
ties. 

Christine also has her own class parent 
advisory comnnittce. She makes sure it's ethni- 
cally balanced, and she asks parents to advise 
her on curriculum. What most excites the 
children? What is most useful to them? What 
gives them problems? Last year one of her 
questions was, "How about a class trip to the 
Biosphere?" and the parents enthusiastically 
agreed! 



Math in the class is individual, and each 
child is encouraged to move ahead as rapidly 
as understanding permits. Above-grade-level 
math material is provided when it is needed, 
and the approach is highly flexible. In several 
instances arrangements have been made for 
children to go to the intermediate school or the 
high school for math. That these arrangements 
have been successful is due to the good rapport 
set up between the class and the teachers at the 
high school, and to careful monitoring of the 
progress of the students. 




Economics becomes practical and imme- 
diate in Room 21. Chris begins the year with 
some hands-on lessons in the history of eco- 
nomics, and the children get involved in a 
barter system. As they realize just how cum- 
bersome this is as a way of paying for things, 
theclass works into a money (purplebeansand 
gold aquarium pebbles) economy. This gives 
v.'ay to a modem banking system with checks, 
savings accounts, paper money, and credit 
cards. In the spring the class begins to set up a 
market place. Every Tuesday is "stores day" 
for a part of the morning. Students may apply 
to set up a store to sell goods (second-hand 
stuff to homemade cookies to whatever). They 
apply to the bank for approval, pay rent, keep 
accounts of their profits, pay sales and income 
taxes, and make decisions about the future of 
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Views of the 2-3-4 grade highly-gifted 
class in Montebello 




Spotlight features are researched and written by Jean 
Drum, Communicator Editor. 



their business. The class visits a local bank and local businesses 
as part of this activity to see the real thing in action. 

Language arts is richly varied, and lots of reading happens. 
The younger children meet and read together each day, while 
the older ones may be reading independently most of the time, 
using the literature text, books of poetry, plays, and trade books. 
Very little emphasis is put on w^ritten assignments for reading, 
but there is much discussion. The class walks to the public 
library every other week to get books and to do a library skills 
assignment. Read-aloud guests are invited to the class, and 
when the mayor of Montebello comes to read aloud, everyone 
knows reading is important. There is journal writing, silent 
reading, a weekly speech (a speech is videoed and shown at the 
November parent conference), a weekly book report, and a 
readers' theater. A poetry unit introduces the students to rhyme 
and meter and different types of f)oetry, and the children read, 
write, and memorize poetry. 

Another feature of language arts is debate. Christine has 
four-student, mixed-grade teams, with a speaker on each side 
for the opening, first rebuttal, defense, and last rebuttal. The 
debate teams choose from a number of topics, spend several 
weeks collecting information and practicing, and then present 
the debate to the class. The entire class acts as judges, using a 
point system and a carefully worked-out judging sheet. 

Whaf s the secret of all this? Bright kids, dedicated and 
caring parents who are involved in their children's education, 
and an innovative teacher who doesn't believe there's a limit to 
progress. It's a winning combination in Montebello. 
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Nurturing Giftedness in Young Children 

by Wendy C Roedell 



Versions of the following conversation can is extremely difficult because of differences in 

often be heard when young gifted children vocabulary and modes of expression, then the 

start school. "Bill doesn't belong in kindergar- child misses peer acceptance as well In fact, 

ten!" the parent cries. '"Look, he's reading at this first school experience, which should fur- 

the fourth grade level and has already learned nish the impetus for future enthusiasm about 

two-column addition." Tne teacher or princi- learning, canbe a dismal failure for the brilliant 

pal, having already decided this is a "pushy child in a lockstep kindergarten program. Of- 

parent," replies, "Well, Mrs. Smith, Bill cer- ten these children learn to hide or deny their 

tainly doesn't belong in first grade; he hasn't abilities so as to fit in better with the other 

learned to tie his shoelaces, and he can't hold a children. Or, they may develop behavioral 

pencil properly, and he had a tantrum yester- problems or psychosomatic symptoms such as 

day in the hall." stomach-aches and headaches, causing par- 

The problem in this continuing contro- ents to confront the school with justifiable con- 

versy is that both parties are usually correct, cern. 
Some gifted children entering kindergarten 

have acquired academic skills farbeyond those Understanding Uneven Development 
of their age mates. Such children master the It is important to remember that these chil- 
academic content of kindergarten when they dren very often do not develop evenly. In fact, 
are 3 years old. However, their physical and young gifted children frequently show peaks 
social development may be similar to that of of extraordinary performance rather than 
other 5 year olds, making an accelerated place- equally high skill levels in all cognitive areas, 
ment a mismatch as well. The usual solution is The child who learns to read at age 3 or who 
to place a child like Bill in a program matched shows unusually advanced spatial reasoning 
to his weaknesses, rather than his strengths, ability, for example, may not be the child with 
Bill usually ends up in kindergarten, where his the highest IQ or the earliest language devel op- 
advanced intellectual development becomes a ment. Unique patterns of development can be 
frustration to his teacher, an embarrassment to observed within a group of gifted children, and 
his peers, and a burden to Bill. uneven development is frequently evident in 
Educators justify this placement by say- the pattern of a single child. In some cases, it 
ing, "Bill needs socialization; he's already so seems as though children's abilities develop in 
far ahead academically, hr doesn't need any- spurts, guided by changes in interest and op- 
thing in that area." There are two major prob- portunity. Reading abilit}', for example, might 
lems with this rationale. First, educators are develop almost overnight. Children who know 
Reprinted by permission essentially telling such students that there is no all their letters and letter sound s by age 21/2 
of the publisher from need for them to learn anything in school. The may remain at that level for some time, perhaps 
Roedell W. (1989). Early second problem is revealed by examining the until age 4 or 5, and then in a matter of months 
deoelopment of gifted so-called socialization experienced by a bril- develop fluent reading skills at the third or 

children. In /. liant 5-year-old like Bill in a kindergarten class fourth grade level. 
VanTas:jl'Baska & P. of 25 to 30 Students. A major component of Another area of unc venness in the devel- 
Olszezvski'Kubilius early socialization involves a child's feeling opmentofgiftedyoungchildrenisfoundinthe 
(Eds.), Patterns of that she or he is accepted by others — teachers relationship between advanced intellectual 
influence on gifted and children alike. If the teacher does not developmentand development of physical and 
learners, the home, the validate a gifted child's advanced abilities and social skills. Evidence seems to indicate that 
self, and the school intellectual interests by making them part of intellectually gifted children's performance in 
(pp.13-28). New York: the ongoing curriculum, the child experiences the physical domain may only be advanced to 
Teachers College Press, no feelings of acceptance from the teacher. If, the extent that the physical tasks involve cogni- 
copyright 1989 by as is highly likely, this child makes the addi- tive organization. And, although intellectually 
Teachers College, tional discovery that she or he is quite different advanced children tend to possess some ad- 
Columbia University, from most classmates and that communicahon vanced social-cognitive skills, they do not nec- 
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essarily demonstrate those skills in their social 
behavior. In other words, they may under- 
stand how to solve social conflicts and interact 
cooperatively but not know how to translate 
their understanding into concrete behavior. 

It is not uncommon to find gifted young 
children experiencing a vast gap between their 
advanced intellectual skills and their less ad- 
vanced physical and emotional competencies. 
For example, 4- and 5-yearold children may 
converse intelligently about abstract concepts 
such as time and death and read fluently at the 
fourth grade level, yet find it difficult to hold a 
pencil or share their toys with others. 

Often these uneven developmental levels 
can lead to extreme frustration, as children find 
that their limited physical skills are not suffi- 
ciently developed to carry out the complex 
projects they have imagined. These children 
may throw tantrumsor even giveup on projects 
without trying. Adult guidance in developing 
coping strategies can help such children set 
more realistic goals for themselves and learn 
how to solve problems effectively when their 
original efforts do not meet their high expecta- 
tions. 

Adults, too, can be misled by children's 
advanced verbal ability or reasoning skill into 
expecting equally advanced behavior in all 
other areas. It is unsettling to hold a high-level 
conversation with a 5- year- old who then turns 
around and punches a classmate who stole her 
pencil Sometimes young children's age-ap- 
propriate social behavior is interpreted as will- 
ful or lazy by parents and teachers whose ex- 
pectations are unrealistically high. The only 
accurate generalization that can be made about 
the characteristics of intellectually gifted young 
children is tha t they demonstrate their unusual 
intellectual skill sin a wide variety of ways and 
that they form an extremely heterogeneous 
group with respect to interests, skill levels in 
particular areas, social development, and physi- 
cal abilities. 

Understanding the unique developmental 
patterns often present in gifted young children 
can help both parents and teachers adjust their 
expectationsof academic performance to a more 
reasonable level. 

Choosing a Program or School 
One of the few psychological truths educa- 
tors and psychologists agree on is that the most 
learning occurs when an optimal match be- 
tween the learner's current understanding and 



the challenge of new learning material has 
been carefully engineered. Choosing a pro- 
gram or school for a gifted child who masters 
ideas and concepts quickly but behaves like a 
typical 4-or 5-year-old child is indeed a chal- 
lenge. 

Many intellectually gifted children master 
the cognitive content of most preschool and 
kindergarten programsquite early. They come 
to school ready and eager to learn concepts not 
usually taught until an older age. However, 
academic tasks designed for older children 
often require the learner to carry out teacher- 
directed activities while sitting still and con- 
cen tra ting on wri tten worksheets. Young chil- 
dren, no matter how bright they are, require 
active involvement with leami ng ma terials and 
often do not have the writing skills required for 
above-grade-level work. 

Since many gifted children will hide their 
abilities in order to fit in more closely with 
classmates in a regular program, teachers may 
not be able to observe advanced intellectual or 
academic abilities directly. If a kindergartner 
enters school with fluent reading ability, the 
parent should share this information at the 
beginning of the year instead of waiting until 
the end of the year to complain that the teacher 
did not find out that the child could read. 
When parents and teachers pool their observa- 
tions of a child's skills, they begin to work 
together to develop appropriate educational 
options for nurturing those abilities. Parents 
whose children have some unusual character- 
istics that will affect their learning needs have 
an obligation to share that information with 
educators, just as educators have an obligation 
to listen carefully to parent concerns. 

When the entry level of learners is gener- 
al ly high bu t extremely d i verse, a n a ppropria te 
program must be highly individualized. Chil- 
dren should be encouraged to progress at their 
own learning rate, which will result in most 
cases in subject matter acceleration. The pro- 
gram should be broadly based, with planned 
opportunities for development of social, physi- 
cal, and cognitive skills in the informal atmo- 
sphere of an early childhood classroom. 

One primary task of teachers is to make 
appropriately advanced content accessible to 
young children, taking into account individual 
social and physical skills. Lessons can be bro- 
ken into short units, activities presented as 
games, and many concepts taught through in- 
quiry-oriented dialogue and experimentation 
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with manipulatable materials. Language ex- 
perience activities in reading and the use of 
manipulatable mathematics materials, as de- 
scribed in products such as Mathematics Their 
Way (Baratta-Lorton, 1976),aregood examples 
of appropriate curriculum approaches. 

An appropriate learning environment 
should also offer a gifted young child the op- 
f>ortuni ty to discover true peers a t an early age. 
Parents of gifted children frequently find that, 
while their child can get along with other chil- 
dren in the neighborhood, an intense friend- 
ship is likely to develop with a more develop- 
mentally equal peer met in a sp)edal class or 
interest-based activity. Such parents may be 
dismayed to discover that this best friend does 
not live next door but across town, and they 
may wonder whether or not to give in to their 
child's pleas for inconvenient visits. Probably 



ON THE LIGHT SIDE 



fcy Jean Watts 




Vv'dl, &inc^; you aekcJi.,. It'e the travcle of a worm who intended to 
^0 to Cincinnati but was dletractcd by an aWcn who convinced him 
there was an \nvae\on of rabid armadlWoe {thoee are their tracks) 
that he should trip by sliming their paths before he ^nlehed 
dl^eetln^ the earth for the plants, even though he promised theny 
first becavee their roots were etarved from acid rain,.. 



one of the most supportive activities a parent 
can engage in is to help a child find a true friend 
and make the effort required to permit the 
friendship to flower. 

In looking for an appropriate program for 
their gifted preschooler, then, parents must be 
aware of the learning needs of young children 
and not be misled by so-called experts who 
advocate rigid academic approaches with an 
emphasis on rote memorization and repeti- 
tion. Rather, wise parents v^ll look for open- 
endedness, flexible grouping, and opportuni- 
ties for advanced activities in a program that 
allows their child to learn in the company of 
intellectual peers. 
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STUDENT PERSPECTIVE 



by Alison Steube 



Alison Steube attended 
Duke's Talent 
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(TIP) Summer 
Residential Program for 
four summers and zoos a 
freshman and Angier B. 
Duke Scholar at Duke 
Universi'j/ when she 
wrote this anicle. It has 
been reprinted with 
permission from 
TIP Network News, 
Fall 1991. 



Being gifted is a little like adopting a stray 
cat It seems like a nice idea to have a cute, 
furry, cuddly plaything, until you realize that 
you need to change the kitty litter, buy the 
food, clip its claws, pay the vet bills, and lock 
the cat in the closet when friends with allergies 
come to visit. 

Like the stray cat, being gifted just shows 
up on your doorstep and becomes a responsi- 
bility. You need to constantly find new chal- 
lenges to keep it happy, you need to satisfy its 
curiosity, you need to keep it from becoming 
obnoxious, and you need to maintain it with 
activities outside of school. For a teenager, 
being gifted can be a severe liability, perma- 
nently locked in the closet because everyone 
between the ages of twelve and seventeen seems 
to be allergic to it. 

I actually left the stray cat our family 
adopted at home when I left for college, but 
having made it through the first 18 years of my 
life without too many scratch nnarks, I wanted 
to offer a few reflections. 

As a seventh grade talent search partici- 
pant, I was a confirmed "math nerd/' I had 
skipped two years of math, and I was the bane 
of my geometry class for always messing up 
the curve. With stringy blond hair, millions of 
split ends, braces, very little coordination, and 
a conviction that, while I did OK in English 
classes, I had a quantitative mind designed 
prinriarily for multi-variable analysis, I desper- 
ately needed a summer at TIP. 

After I took my SATs and pulled off a 
respectable verbal score. Dr. Sawyer, then Di- 
rector of TIP, suggested that perhaps I should 
pursue a course in the humanities. My first 
summer,! enrolled in Writing I, and I returned 
home as a ''math and verbal semi-nerd." I 
came back for three more years and took Euro- 
pean History, International Relations, and 
American History. Now, as a freshman at 
Duke, I plan to double major in history and 
biology, largely because of the incredible expe- 
riences in the humanities I had at TIP. 

While my academic experiences were im- 
portant, the most significant impact of the TIP 
summer program grew out of the friends I 



made and the confidence I developed. My 
second summer, I "decided to become an ex- 
trovert," as I wrote in my journal at the time, 
and I introduced myself to anyone and every- 
one I met, secure in the knowledge that, even if 
I made a complete id io t ou t of myself, I wo uldn' t 
see these people again for at least a year. 

I ended up realizing that high SAT scores 
did not make me a social outcast, and I re- 
turned to my high school determined to be a 
"new person/' However, becoming a "new 
p>erson" among people I had known for ten 
years was more of a challenge than any course 
I had taken at TIP. In one particularly memo- 
rable conversation, a classmate who had at- 
tended TIP with me said to a mutual friend, 
"Y ou know, it was unbelievable! At TIP Alison 
was popular" These kinds of comments send 
TIP alu mni back to thei r photo albums, 1 onging 
even for the taste of DUFS food in the face of 
"real life" at home. 

In addition to adjusting to old images after 
a "transformation" at TIP, coming home to 
ordinary classes was somewhat disappointing. 
I went to a small, independent, all-girls school 
whose administration went out of its way to 
accommodate my interests, allowing me to 
move ahead in math and take advanced courses 
in history and physics. 

But taking advanced courses did not trans- 
form real life into TIP. As a Calculus student in 
ninth grade, I was learning more advanced 
material, but I still understood the concepts 
more quickly than the eleventh graders in my 
class, and I still ended up doing my history 
homework instead of paying attention. Being 
at a higher level does not guarantee a greater 
challenge. 

In some cases, grade skipping or taking 
advanced courses may be the only way to stay 
awake in class. But I would recommend look- 
ing for challenges in extracurricular activities 
instead, I decided not to graduate from high 
school a year early, and as the fall of my senior 
year approached and many of my close friends 
headed off to college, I had serious misgiving 
about my decision. But in retrospect, I'm ex- 
tremely glad I stayed and graduated with my 
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class. Senior year is a unique experi- 
ence, and high school offers a lot more 
than algebra, trigonometry, Shake- 
speare, and chemistry — it can teach 
gi f ted students to overcome challenges, 
to relate to other people, and to act as 
effective leaders v^hile contributing 
their talents to their school and their 
community. 

As a "gifted" student, one of the 
things that bothered me most was 
whether I deserved the good grades I 
received or simply had gotten the right 
strands of DNA and thus "naturall/' 
succeeded. Being "gifted" implies that 
achievement is presented in a box with 
red and gold ribbons, and that the 
"gifted" (so called hope of the future) 
just got lucky. 

This implication really irritated me, 
and I desperately wanted to achieve 
something that was completely my 
own. So, in eighth grade, I decided to 
try out for the volleyball team. I was a 
dismal volleyball player — I couldn't 
get the ball to the net with an under- 
hand serve, much less hit it over, but I 
refused to give up and spent all of 
March, April, May, and June of eighth 
grade in the gym. My parents were a 
bit confused — after all I could have 
been taking Greek outside of my six 
regular classes, and instead, I was pur- 
suing a hopeless quest for a spot on the 
1996 US Olympic Volleyball Team. 

MyOlympicaspirationshavc since 
faded, but after months of grim deter- 
mination, I found myself accepting the 
1987 JV Volleyball League Champion- 
ship Trophy as Co-Captain of the 
Team— and I knew I had earned it, all 
by myself. 

With that experience in mind, rec- 
ognize that, if your completely 
uncoordinated daughter suddenly de- 
mands to take ballet lessons (I tried 
thai too, and I learned to pirouette — 
sort oO, she may just want to prove 
something to herself. "Giftccs" need 
to know they can achieve something 
on their own, without a "natural" ad- 
vantage. 

Speech and debate offered me an- 
other kind of challenge. People who 
do forensics (meaning speech and de- 



bate, not autopsies) are a strange breed. 
We get up early on Saturday morn- 
ings, we memorize hundreds of facts 
and pages of oratory, and we devote 
hours to standing up in front of people 
and talking. Asa result, students who 
compete tend to be a lot like TlPsters— 
motivated, intelligent, and genuinely 
fun to talk with. 

In addition, the actual competitive 
events offer enormous challenges. 
Competing in Extemporaneous Speak- 
ing, I had thirty minutes to prepare a 
coherent answer to questions ranging 
from "How will Barbara Bush differ 
from Nancy Reagan as first lady?" to 
"Should the Federal Reserve lower in- 
terest rates to help prevent a reces- 
sion?" I also competed in Original 
Oratory, writing, revising, and memo- 
rizing three different ten minute 
speeches on topics I chose and devel- 
oped. Students can also compete in 
dramatic categories and debate, so the 
opportunities are immense. Best of all, 
forensics teaches how to organize ideas 
and speak effectively, skills which I 
know I will use after high school. 

I also recommend gettinginvolved 
with a school newspaper. I started 
writing for Limelight, our school paper, 
on a whim, and ended up Editor-in- 
Chief three years later. Journalism of- 
fers students who enjoy writing a 
chance to do first-hand research and 
see their work in print, and leadership 
positions challenge them to delegate 
responsibility and deal with crisis situ- 
ations on a day-to-day level. 

For example, in one particularly 
harrowing escapade, one of Limelight's 
zealous reporters somehow got on the 
phone with a press spokesman at the 
White House and engaged in an argu- 
ment that ended with his calling the 
school to identify her as "the rudest 
person I have ever spoken to in my 
entire life." Blurry or non-existent 
photographs, misspellings of the 
headmistress's name, statistics off by a 
factor of ten, computer viruses, and 
other minor and not-so-minor mishaps 
ensured that the job was never boring 
and prepared me to take on leadership 
responsibilities in college and real life. 



In addition to traditional extracur- 
ricular activities, gifted students should 
consider doing some sort of commu- 
nity service. At Duke, I'm involved 
with a club that goes into a Durham 
inner city school and does science ex- 
periments with third and fourth grad- 
ers. Working with these children has 
helped me realize how lucky I was to 
go to an independent school with ex- 
cellent facilities, and it has given me 
the chance to get kids excited about 
science. Gifted students have tremen- 
dous potential to act as role models, 
and doing community service is one 
way to use their talents to inspire other 
people to succeed. 

Extracurricular activities provided 
me with dozens of challenges, and at 
home my parents supported all my 
endeavors. Although they had their 
doubts about my professional volley- 
ball career, they had the patience to 
listen to my tirades about Limelight 
and my ever vacillating political views. 
Perhaps the best thing they did was to 
insist on the whole family eating din- 
ner together every night. Ever since I 
could sit up in a high chair, I've had 
dinner v/ith my parents, and they have 
always treated me as an adult. 

Wediscussed anything and every- 
thing over dinner, from neurobiology 
to real estate development, and I was 
forced to defend my views and think 
about my ideas. I often resented hav- 
ing to give up forty-five minutes to 
dinner, when I had tests to study for 
and deadlines to meet, but I lookback 
on those meals as one of the most im- 
portant parts of my childhood. 

At school and at home, growing 
upgiftedwasan adventure. Even with 
fantastic extracurricular activities, 
meaningful classes, and intellectual 
dinner-time conversations,beinggiftcd 
has its bad days. The frustrations, the 
stereotypes, and thesenseof somebur- 
geoning responsibility to humanity are 
constantly scraping at the back of my 
mind, and unlike a stray cat, being 
gifted can't be dcclawed. Fortunately, 
in college, fewer people are allergic to 
giftcndness. 
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Our culture is defined by the ways that we 
live — our beliefs, our traditions, and our val- 
ues. These are influenced by family, friends, 
schools, churches, governments, associations, 
and the media. To examine your own beliefs, 
divide a piece of paper into four sections. Take 
a minute and think about something you like to 
do that is typical for females. Record these 
ideas in one of the quarters of your paper. 
Label this quarter "Positive Activities — Fe- 
male." Now take another minute to think 
about something you don't like to do that is 
typical for females. Record these ideas in an- 
other quarter of your papx^r. Label this quarter 
"Negative Activities — Female." Now take an- 
other minute and think about something you 
like to do that is typical for males. Record these 
ideas in the third quarter of your paper and 
label it "Positive Activities — Male." Now take 
one last minuteand thinkaboutsomethingyou 
don't like to do that is typical for males. Record 
these ideas in the final quarter of your paper 
and label it "Negative Activities — Male." Now 
think about what you have listed. Did you 
have any difficulty identifying the male and 
female activities? How are the activities that 
you labeled "male" different from the ones that 
you labeled "female?" Were there many activi- 
ties that were the same for both genders? 

While some of you may have found this 
categorization of activities difficult, our cul- 
ture still tends to define many aspects of our 
everyday life by gender. For example, when 
recently purchasing a McDonald's H/2ppi/Mfi^2/ 
for my seven-year-old son, 1 was asked if the 
youngster was a boy or a girl. In this case, boys 
received racing cars while girls received Barbie 
dolls. Walking into a large toy store, a young 
boy or girl often can identify easily the "girls' 
aisles" and the "boys' aisles" simply by the 
color and the nature of the items. Many girls 
play with toys that stimulate less aggressive 
and more nurturing behaviors. The reverse is 
true for boys. Even when parents attempt to 
provide less stereotypical activities and more 
gender-fair expectations for their youngsters, 
our culture still, and often unintentionally, fos- 
ters more standardized roles for each gender. 



In 5act, even with equal ability, gifted girls do 
not often achieve the success and satisfaction 
tha t they might desire (Reis and Callahan, 1 989) . 
Statistics tend to corroborate these opinions: 

• Between childhood and adolescence girls 
lose self-confidence at twice the rate asbcys. 
An American Association of University 
Women (AAUW) survey showed that in 
elementary schools 60% of girls and 67% of 
boys said that they were "happy the way I 
am." Eight years later, however, 46% of 
boys and only 29% of girls agreed with that 
statement. (AAUW, 19990). 

• Even though gifted girls' and beys' aca- 
demic achievement levels are equal, the 
gifted girls perceive themselves as being 
less capableand competent than boys (Kelly 
and Jordan, 1990). 

• High-achieving girls receive the least atten- 
tion from teachers (Sadker & Sadker, 1985). 

• Parents of daughters believe that their 
daughters must work harder in math 
courses, as compared to the opinions of 
parents of sons (Parsons, et al., 1982). 

• Girls are less likely than boys to take the 
most advanced courses and be in the top- 
scoring math groups (AAUW, 1992). 

• Girls who are highly competent in math 
and science are much less likely than boys 
to pursue scientific or technological careers. 
Only 29% of girls want to be scientists ver- 
sus 52% of boys (AAUW, 1992). 

• Women const:* ite over 45% of the 
workforce, bui y\\y 7.6% of the engineers 
(U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1989). 

• At the prekindergarten and kindergarten 
level,97.8% of the teachersare female;at the 
secondary level, 52.6%; and at the univer- 
sity level, 38.7% (U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1989). 

• Some 94.2% of the registered nurses are 
women while only 17.9% are physicians 
(U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1989). 

• Women constitute 98% of the country's sec- 
retaries, 41% of the managerial positions, 
and only 3% of the senior executive posi- 
tions (Segal & Zellner, 1992). 
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• The U.S. Senate is 98% and the U.S, House 
is 93.4% male, 

• From 1954 to 1989, only eight women ap- 
peared on the cover of Sports Illustrated as 
compared with 173 men (Larson, 1992). 
Gifted girls initially have equal scores on 

achievement tests, but by the time they reach 
high school, they appear to take less challeng- 
ing courses and select more female-dominated 
careers. Reis and Callahan (1989) provide an 
excellent overview of factors that might con- 
tribute to the preceding described differences, 
and while some progress has been made, cul- 
tural expectations still appear to limit a gifted 
young woman's career opportunities and 
choices. 

The literature is filled with recommenda- 
tions that might produce equal opportunity 
amongboth genders and that might encourage 
gifted girls in establishing, developing, and 
attaining goals that would match their abilities 
and interests (Higham & Navarre, 1984; 
Hollinger & Fleming, 1988; Noble, 1987; Reis, 
1987). In her book Smart Girls, Gifted Women, 
Barba ra Kerr also discusses important elements 
in the guidance of gifted girls, such as time 
alone, the value of mentorships, the failure to 
accept sex role stereotypes, and the develop- 
ment of a strong sense of identity and mission 
for one's life. Recently, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women (1992) made eight 
recommendations for ensuring equi ty bet v/een 
genders. They include the strengthening of 
Title IX; increasing awarenessof gender equity 
among teachers, administrators, and counsel- 
ors in our schools; including experiences of 
women and men from all walks of life within 
the school curriculum; encouraging girls in 
science and mathematics; continuing attention 
to gender equity in vocational education pro- 
grams; incorporatinggender fairness in testing 
and assessment; including girls and women in 
decision-making positions that focus on edu- 
cational reform; and enabling educators to as- 
sist students in dealing effectively with the 
realities of their lives, particularly in areas such 
as sexuality and health. 

In the majority of cases, rcseaichers em- 
phasize the need for educating teachers, par- 
ents, and students about those aspects of our 
cul ture that may reinforce gender-specific roles 
that may limit career and lifestyle options. A 
first step in this education process is to create a 
conscious awareness about subtle and direct 
messages that are found in our language and 



other communication systems. The activity at 
the beginning of this article could be used with 
students and teachers alike in creating such an 
awareness. Some additional gender aware- 
ness activities that might be used in the class- 
room or in staff development workshops are 
included with this article. 

Activity Discussion: At the end of the activ- 
ity evaluations, graph the results. Have the 
participantdescribesimilaritiesand differences 
between their results and national or state sta- 
tistics. Generate a set of implications and con- 
sequences from their studies. The teacher might 
want to pose their findings as a possible prob- 
lem or "fuzzy,'' using the creative problem- 
solving process in designing an action plan. 

In summary, much research and many rec- 
ommendations have been generated in the last 
twenty years regarding the equalization of op- 
portunities for both genders. The culture still 
tends to define more limiting roles for females, 
thereby inhibiting the satisfaction and achieve- 
ment of many gifted girls and young women. 
Education needs to be continuous. Educators 
and their students need to become a ware of the 
influences that are present in their everyday 
lives that shape their beliefs and attitudes about 
their lifestyles and their future. It is only at that 
point that we may all gain insights into what 
must change to ensure an achievable match 
between a gifted youngster's abilities and her 
interests. 
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Activity 2 . Put together a commonly -read set of magazines and newspapers in 
your community or school. In small groups, have the participants evaluate the 
magazines and the newspapers using the forms shown in Figures 1 and 2. 



Figure !♦ Magazine Evaluation 



Tally the number of 


Females 


Males 


Publishers 






PHttnrc in r^hlof 
CUlivJIa III V^illcl 






Managing Editors 






Senior Editors 






Features Editors 






Others (list titles) 






Advertisements featuring 






In advertisements, what do each sell? For 
example: detergent, dog food, cat food, 
diet drinks, car parts, aspirin, jeans, 
perfume. 






Articles, stones, or photos featuring 






What do each do in the articles, stories, or 
photos? 

For example: sell a company, demonstrate 
new invention, describe a new way for 
cooking pasta. 







Parsons, J., Adler, T. & Kaczala, C. (1982). 
Socialization of achievement attitudes and 
beliefs: Parental influences. Child Develop- 
ment, 53(4), 310-321. 

Reis, S.M. (1987). We can't change what we 
don't recognize: Understanding the special 
needs of gifted females. Gifted Child Quar- 
terly, 31(2), 83-89. 

Reis, S.M, & Callahan, CM. (1989). Gifted 
females: They've come a long way — or have 
they? Journal for the Education of the Gifted, 
12(2), 99-1117. 

Sadker, M. & Sadker, D. (1985). Sexism in the 
schoolroom of the 80's. Psychology Today, 
19(3), 54-57. 

Segal, A.T. & Zellner, W. (June 8, 1992). Busi- 
ness Week, 74-78. 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (1989). Employ- 
ment and Earnings, 36(1). Washington, D.C. 



Editor's note: The following section should be included 
witheach ofFiguresl'4, with the namcofthe typeof media 
substituted for "magazine." 

According to the magazine, which of the words 
below best describe males and females? Indicate by 
writing an "M" or "F" beside the appropriate words. 
If the word describes both, write "M/F". If the word 
describes neither, leave blank. 



Active 

Affectionate 

Ambitious 

Baby/Child-Oriented 

Bossy 

Capable 

Clever 

Competitive 

Concerned about 

Appearance 
Condescending 
Confident 
Dependent 
Dominant 
Emotional 
Flirtatious 
Forceful 
Gentle 

Home Oriented 
In Charge 
Independent 



Knov/ledgeable 

Leader 

Loud 

Loving 

Modest 

Poised 

Rebellious 

Responsible 

Saracastic 

Sentimental 

Serves Others 

Sexy 

Sincere 

Smug 

Soft-hearted 

Strong 

Submissive 

Tough 

Violent 

Worrying* 



*Add other words which describe the subtle and 
direct messages in this magazine 
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Figure 2* Newspaper Evaluation 



Figure 3- Radio Evaluation 



Tally the number of 


Females 


Males 


Editors in Chief 






Managing Editors 






News Editors 






Sports Editors 






"Lifestyle" Editors 






Entertainment Editors 






Photographers 






On the front page (photos or news) 






On the editorial pages 






On the sports pages 






In the "Life Stylo* 






Others 






In advertisements, what do each sell? 
For example: detergent, dog food, cat food, 
diet drinks, car parts, aspirin, jeans, 
perfume. 






Why arc they in the news? 
For example: sold a company, won Nobel 
prize, organized the symphony ball, 
running for Senate. 







Activity 2. Give each of the participants one or both of the 
evaluation forms in Figures 31nd4to examim' local radio aruij 
or television programming. Have the participants watch or 
listen for a specific period oftimearui then have them bring their 
results back to tlie remaining group members. The leader may 
wish to record radio and TV broadcasts so that all participants 
will have a common set of experiences. 



T^II\/ thf^ nt imhf^r f^f 

1 ally 11 icr 1 i\Ji 1 iL^. t Kyi 


Females 


Males 


Diet' kickr>v^ 












Por^nlp in tKp n<^WC 

r C;\JLJlw HI 11 IC llt-W9 






Songs sung by 






Background voices in commercials 






Products advertised by 






lr» a/H\/r>rtic/irYv>ntc utrh^t rlri paf"h ^oll? For 
in oovutiisciiKiMij, wncu *jv/ t-ak..ii 3i-tii i 

example: detergent, dog food, cat food, 

diet drinks, car parts, aspirin, jeans, 

perfume. 






Why are each in the news? 

For example: sold a company, senator, 

sent to prison, won a sports event. 






Figure 4. Television Evaluation 


Tally the number of 


Females 


Males 


Leading characters 






Secondary characters 






Characters mentioned but not shown 






Producers 






Directors 






Screen writers 






In advertisements, what do each sell? 
For example: detergent, dog food, cat food, 
diet drinks, car parts, aspirin, jeans, 
perfume. 






What do each do in the TV program? 
For example: laugh, mn, answer 
questions, give instructions. 






What roles do each play? 

For example: reporter, boss, doctor, 

lawyer, CEO, detective, explorer. 
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Researchliteratureon ability groupingused 
to be like the Bible. You could quote from it to 
support almost any view. Both advocates and 
opponents of grouping cited it to back their 
positions. Now, reviewers are using new sta- 
tistical methods to organize and summarize 
the literature on grouping,and its message has 
become clearer. 

The reviewers have painstakingly cata- 
logued the features and results of hundreds of 
studies, and with the help of new statistical 
methods, they arc drawinga composite picture 
of the studies and their findings. Their reviews 
have already shown that certain approaches to 
grouping consistently produce positive effects 
on children while other programs seldom pro- 
duce measurable effects. 

These scientific analyses of the research 
literature could hardly be more timely. In 
school systems around the country, parents, 
teachers, and school administrators are wres- 
tling as never before with questions about abil- 
ity grouping. They have read Jcannic Oakes's 
book Keeping Track, and they know the argu- 
ments against grouping. They also know the 
arguments in favor of the practice. Now, they 
want dependable answers. What docs the 
research say? 

What is Ability Grouping? 

Ability grouping, or homogeneous 
grouping, is the separation of same-grade school 
children into groups or classes that differ mark- 
edly in school aptitude. School personnel usu- 
ally separate children into abili ty groups on the 
basis of test scores and school records. Ability 
grouping plays a key role in a number of school 
programs: separate classes in elementary 
schools for children of high, middle, and low 
aptitude;single-subjectgroupinginhigh school; 
cross-grade grouping for readingorarithmetic; 
special classes for the gifted and talented; and 
within-class grouping. 

Writers on educational issues usually dis- 
tinguish between ability grouping and track- 
ing. Tliey reserv c the term tracking, or curricu- 
lar tracking, for high school programs in which 
students choose, on the basis of their educa- 
tional and job goals, either college-prepara- 



by James A. Kulik 

tory, general, or vocational classes in English, 
mathematics, and other subjects. Such track- 
ing differs from ability grouping in several 
resfXK:ts. First, curricular tracking occurs only 
in high schools, whereas ability grouping can 
and does occur at all levels of education. Sec- 
ond, students themselves make course deci- 
sions in tracking programs, whereas prefer- 
ences of pupils and their parents seldom play a 
role in placement into ability groups. Third, 
same-grade courses in different curricular 
tracks have different curricular objectives, 
whereas all ability-grouped classes in the same 
grade may have the same objectives. 

The Art of Research Reviews 
Researchers have been conducting con- 
trolled experiments on ability grouping for 
more than a half century. One of the first of 
these experiments took place in 1927 in Salt 
Lake City. At the beginning of the school year, 
a researcher identified two equivalent groups 
of elementary school children. Pupils in one 
group were separated by ability into homoge- 
neous classes; the other group was assigned to 
mixed-ability classes. At the end of the school 
year, the researcher found that children from 
the homogeneous classes outperformed those 
from the mixed classes by about 2 months on a 
grade-equivalent scale. In the years that fol- 
lowed, hundreds of other researchers carried 
out similar experiments, and dozens of re view- 
ers attempted to make sense of their findings. 

The research reviewers, however, have 
painted at least four different pictures of the 
experimental results. Eachof thepicturescomcs 
from a different era, and each reflects the edu- 
cational concerns of its times. Each of the 
pictures also clashes with the other pictures in 
the set. Viewed together, the four portraits 
show that research reviewers sometimes see 
different things in the same studies. Although 
research experimentation is a science, research 
reviewing is too often a subjective art. 

The original picture of the research comes 
down to us from the late 1920s when the mental 
testing movement was at its height in Ameri- 
can education. Mental tests had just proven 
their value in the evaluation of recruits during 
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World War I, and many n:\ental testers ex- 
pected even greater benefits from the use of 
tests for selection and placement of children in 
schools. Reviewers of the time shared the 
optimism about testing, and not surprisingly, 
they had positive things to say about ability 
grouping. Their most important conclusions, 
repeated in review after review in the early 
1930s, was that grouping led to better school 
outcomes only when ability groups worked 
with methods and materials that suited their 
aptitude levels. The reviewers also noted that 
grouping programs had little or no effect when 
groups at all levels used the same methods and 
materials. 

In the 1930s, John Dewey's philosophy of 
progressive education became an important 
influence on American schools, and with its 
rise, enthusiasm about grouping began to fade. 
Progressive educators held that the social spirit 
of the classroom did as much for children as 
formal instruction did, and they criticized 
groupingprogramsforfosteringundemocratic 
feeling and traditional content teaching. Their 
reviews of the research on ability grouping 
focused on negative effects. Reviews of the 
time reported that students learned less and 
also declined in self-concept and leadership 
skills in grouped classes. 

During the 1950s, the pendulum of opin- 
ion about grouping began to swing back. The 
United States and Russia were fighting a cold 
war forscientificand technological supremacy, 
and American schools were expected to con- 
tribute to the struggle by emphasizing aca- 
demic and scientific excellence. Reviewers did 
their part by re-examining research results on 
grouping. The new reviews reported that 
higher apti tude youngsters made no table gains 
when taught in Sf)ecial enriched and acceler- 
ated classes. The reviewers reported that accel- 
erated and enriched classes helped talented 
children academically and also seemed to have 
no detrimental effects on their social and emo- 
tional adjustment. 

The civil rights movement of the 1960s 
inspired researchers to think more deeply about 
questions of educational equity, and it led ulti- 
mately to still another re-evalua tion of grouping 
research. After the 1960s many reviewers re- 
ported seeing a different pattern in the re- 
search results on grouping. In Keeping Track, 
jeannie Oakes expressed this newer point of 
view when she wrote that no one benefits from 
ability grouping and that children who are in 



the middle and lower groups clearly suffer a 
loss in achievement, academic motivation, and 
self-esteem. 

Are any of these portraits accurate? Or do 
they each contain a bit of the truth? Until 
recently, there was no scientific way to answer 
such questions. Research reviews were the last 
word in research interpretation. When re- 
search reviewers disagreed, app^jal to a higher 
authority was impossible. 

Scientific Reviews of Research 
The situation changed dramatically dur- 
ing the 1970s. In his 1976 presidential address 
to the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, Gene V. Glass urged reviewers to aban- 
don their subjective approach and to adopt 
instead rigorously scientific standards for re- 
search reviews. Glass's address had a power- 
ful impact. It helped transform the art of re- 
search reviewing into a science. 

Glass used the term meta-analysis to de- 
scribe the new approach. Reviewers who use 
meta-analyticmethodsfirstlocatestudiesofan 
issuebycJearly specified, objective procedures. 
They then characterize the outcomes and fea- 
tures of these studies in quantitative terms. 
Finally, they use statistics to describe findings 
and to relate characteristics of the studies to 
outcomes. This meta-analytic approach helps 
reviewers to maintain objectivity and to de- 
scribe precisely the benefits and losses associ- 
ated with "arious educational alternatives. 

Several research groups have carried out 
meta-analyses on grouping findings. Among 
the most comprehensive analyses are those 
carried out by Robert Slavin at Johns Hopkins 
Uni versi ty a nd those co nd ucted by my research 
group at the University of Michigan. These 
meta-analyses show that different grouping 
programs produce different effects. Some pro- 
grams have little or no effect on students, other 
programs have moderate effects, and still o ther 
programs have large effects. The key distinc- 
tion is among (n) programs in which all ability 
groups follow the same curriculum; (b) pro- 
grams in yvhich all groups follow curricula 
adjusted to their ability; and (c) programs that 
make curricular and other adjustments for the 
special needs of highly talented learners. 

Grouping Without CuiTicular Adjustment 
Some school administrators think that it is 
easier for teachers to teach and for learners to 
learn in classes where students resemble one 
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another in learning rate. They therefore assign 
same-grade students to classes by aptitude. 
The high, middle, and low classes in nnany of 
the programs use the same text materials and 
follow the same basic course of study. The 
traditional name for this approach is XYZ 
groupirg, bu t XYZ classes have also been called 
multilevel, multitrack, and homogeneous classes. 
Robert Slavinofjohns Hopkins University calls 
the approach abilih/'grouped class-assignment. 

Although small school systems were ex- 
perimenting with XYZ classes at the turn of the 
century, Detroit in 1919 became the first large 
city to introduce a formal XYZ plan. Teachers 
in the Detroit schools tested all children at the 
start of Grade 1 and placed them by test results 
into X, Y, and Z groups. The top 20 per cent 
went to the X classes, the middle 60 per cent to 
Y classes, and the bottom 20 per cent to Z 
classes. The X, Y, and Z groups studied from 
the same texts and followed the same course of 
study. This model became popular through- 
out the country both for all-day programs of 
grouping in elementary schools and for single- 
subject grouping in high schools. No other 
approach to grouping has been the subject of 
more research scrutiny over the years. 

Our meta-analyses a t M ichigan covered 51 
separate studies of XYZ classes, and the Johns 
Hopkins analyses covered 47 studies. Both 
analyses reached the same conclusion about 
lower and middle ability students: These stu- 
den ts learn the same amoun t in XYZ and mixed 
classes. The evidence from the higher aptitude 
groups was less clear. Our meta-analyses at 
Michigan found that higher aptitude learners 
make slightly larger gains in XYZ programs. A 
higher aptitude student who gained 1.0 years 
on a grade-equivalent scale after a year in a 
mixed class would gain 1.1 years in an XYZ 
class. The Johns Hopkins meta-analysis sug- 
gested that gains for higher aptitude students 
were equal in XYZ and mixed classes. 

Some of the studies of XYZ classes exam- 
ined student self-concepts. Our meta-analysis 
showed that the average scores on self-esteem 
scales were nearly identical for students from 
XYZ and mixed classes. Nonetheless, XYZ 
classes had a small effect on student self-es- 
teem. We found that self-esteem went up 
slightly for low-aptitude learners in XYZ pro- 
grams, and it went down slightly for high- 
aptitude learners. Brighter children lost a little 
of their self-assurance when they were put into 
classes with equally talented children. Slower 



children gained a little in self-confidence when 
they were taught in classes with other slower 
learners. 

Why were the effects of XYZ classes so 
small? The main problem with XYZ classes is 
probably their curricular uniformity. School 
personnel are usually careful in placing chil- 
dren into high, middle, and low classes, but 
they seldom ad just the curriculu m to the abil i ty 
levels of the classes. For example, children in 
the high group in a Grade 5 program may be 
ready for work a t the sixth gradelevel; children 
in the middle group areusually ready for work 
at the fifth grade level; and children in the low 
gioup may need remedial help to cover fifth 
grade material. But all groups work with the 
same materials and follow the same course of 
study in most XYZ classes. XYZ programs are 
thus programs of differential placement but 
not differential treatment. 

Grouping With Curricular Adjustment 
Unlike XYZ plans, programs of cross-grade 
and within-class grouping provide different 
curricula for children at different ability levels. 
Both group placement and curricula vary with 
student aptitude in these programs. 

The best known approach to cross-grade 
grouping is the Joplin plan, which was first 
used during the 1950s for reading instruction 
in the Joplin, Missouri, elementary schools. 
During the hour reserved for reading in the 
Joplin schools, children in Grades 4, 5, and 6 
broke into nine di f ferent groups that were read- 
ing at anything from the Grade 2 to Grade 9 
level. The children went to their reading classes 
v/ithout regard to their regular grade place- 
ment but returned to their regular age-graded 
classrooms at the end of the hour. Almost all 
formal evaluations of cross-grade grouping 
involve the Joplin plan for reading instruction 
in elementary schools. 

Apopularmodel for within-class grouping 
of children in arithmetic was also developed in 
the 1950s. A teacher following the model would 
use test scores and school records to divide her 
class into three groups for their arithmetic les- 
sons, and she would use textbook material 
from several grade levels to instruct the groups. 
The high group in Grade 6, for example, would 
use texts from Grades 6, 7, and 8; the middle 
group would use texts from Grades 5, 6, and 7; 
and the low group would use texts from Grades 
4, 5, and 6. The teacher would present material 
to one group for approximately 15 minutes 
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Guidelines From Meta-Analytic 
Studies of Ability Grouping 

Guideline One: 

Although some school programs that group children by ability 
have only small effects, other grouping programs help cnil- 
dren a great deal. Schools should therefore resist calls for the 
wholesale elimination of ability grouping. 
Research support: The effect of a grouping program depends on 
its features. It is important to distinguish among programs that 
(a) make curricular and other adjustments for the special needs 
of highly talented learners, (b) make curricular adjustments for 
several ability groups at a grade level, and (c) provide the same 
curriculum for all ability grou^^s in a grade. 

GuideLae Two: 
Highly talented youngsters profit greatly from work in accel- 
erated classes. Schools should therefore try to maintain 
programs of accelerated work. 

Research support: Talented shidents from accelerated classes 
outperform nonaccelerates of the same age and IQ by almost one 
full year on the grade-equivalent scales of standardized achieve- 
ment tests. 

Guideline Three: 
Highly talented youngsters also profit greatly from an en- 
riched curriculum designed to broaden and deepen their 
learning. Schools should therefore try to maintain programs 
of enrichment 

Research support: Talented students from enriched classes 
outperform control students from conventional classes by 4 to 5 
months on grade-c-quivalent scales. 

Guideline Foun 
Bright, average, and slow youngsters profit from grouping 
programs that adjust the curriculum to the aptitude levels of 
the groups. Schools should try to use ability grouping in this 
way. 

Research support: Cross-grade and within-class programs are 
examples of programs that provide both grouping and curricu- 
lar adjustment. Children from such grouping programs outper- 
form control children from mixed classes by 2 to 3 months on 
grade-equivalent scales. 

Guideline Five: 
Benefits are slight from programs that group children by 
ability but prescribe common curricular experiences for all 
ability groups. Schools should not expect student achieve- 
ment to change dramatically with either establishment or 
elimination of such programs. 

Research support: In XYZ grouping, all ability groups follow 
the same course of study. Middle and lower ability students 
learn the same amount in schools with and without XYZ classes. 
Higher ability students in schools with XYZ classes outperform 
equivalent students from mixed classes by about one month on a 
grade-equivalent scale. 



before moving on to another group. Other 
approaches to within-class grouping are pos- 
sible, but almost all controlled evaluations ex- 
amine within-class programs that follow tWs 
model. 

Both the Michigan and Johns Hopkins 
meta-analyses found that cross-grade and 
within-class programs usually produce posi- 
tive results. The Michigan analysis, for ex- 
ample, covered 14 studies of cross-grade 
grouping and 11 studies of within-class 
grouping. More than 80 per cent of the studies 
of each type reported positive results. The 
average gain attributable to cross-grade or 
within-class grouping was between 2 and 3 
months on a grade equivalent scale. The typi- 
cal pupil in a mixed-ability class might gain 1 .0 
years on a grade-equivalent scale in a year, 
whereas the typical pupil in a cross-grade or 
within-class program would gain 1.2 to 1.3 
years. Effects were similar for high, middle, 
and low aptitude pupils. 

Cross-grade and within-class programs 
appear to work because they provide different 
curricula for pupils with different aptitude. In 
cross-grade programs, students move up or 
down grades to ensure a match between their 
reading ability and their reading instruction. 
In within-class programs, teachers divide stu- 
dents into ability groups so that they can work 
on different materials with children of differ- 
ing ability levels. Curriculum varies with stu- 
dent aptitude in these programs. The pro- 
grams thusdiffer in an important respect from 
multilevel classes. 

Special Accelerated and Enriched Classes 
American education has a long tradition of 
offering special classes for students with spe- 
cial needs. Schools offer special classes for 
children who are physically handicapped, 
emotionally or socially nnalad justed, lacking in 
proficiency in English, and soon. Many educa- 
tors also look on gifted and talented children as 
learners with special needs. Schools have tra- 
ditionally used two different approaches with 
such children: acceleration and enrichment. 

The first classesdevised especially for gifted 
and talented children were accelerated ones. 
The Cambridge Double Track Plan of 1891, for 
example, put bright children into special classes 
that covered the work of six years in four, and 
the special-progress classes of New York City, 
established in 1900, allowed bright pupils to 
complete the work of three years in two. Other 
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school systems introduced other forms of ac- 
celeration early in the century,and by the 1920s 
accelerated instruction seemed tobeestablished 
as the basic method for dealing with gifted 
school children* 

By the 1920s, however, some educators 
began to question the wisdom of accelerating 
children through their school work. Their main 
concern was that accelerated programs might 
not meetchildren'semotional and social needs, 
whereas programs of enriched instruction 
might meet such needs. In a program of enrich- 
ment that Leta Hollingworth set up in the New 
York City schools in 1916, for example, gifted 
and talented children did not simply follow a 
telescoped regular curriculum. Instead, they 
spent about half of their school hours working 
on the prescribed curriculum, and about half 
pursuing enrichingactivitics. InHollingworth's 
class for seven- to nine-year olds, enriching 
activities included conversational French, bi- 
ography, history of civilization, and a good 
deal of extra work in science, mathematics, 
English composition, and music. 

Our meta-analysis covered 23 studies of 
acceleration. The studies compared theachieve- 
ment of equivalent students in accelerated 
classes and nonaccelerated control classes. All 
of the studies examined moderate acceleration 
of a whole class of students rather than accel- 
eration of individual children. In each of the 
comparisons involving students who were ini- 
tially equivalent in age and intelligence, the 
accelerates outperformed the nonaccelerates. 
In the typical study, the average superiority for 
the accelerates was nearly one year on a grade- 
equivalent scale of a standardized achie^"^ 
ment test. 

Our meta-analysis also covered 25 studies 
of enriched classes for highly talented students. 
Twenty-two of the 25 studies found that tal- 
ented students achieved more when they were 
taught in enriched rather than regular mixed- 
ability classes. In the average study, students 
in the enriched classes outperformed equiva- 
lent students in mixed classes by about 4 to 5 
months. Children receiving enriched instruc- 
tion gained 1.4 to 1.5 years on a grade-equiva- 
lent scale in the same period during which 
equivalent control children gained only 1.0 
year. 

Why do these classes have such strong 
effects? First, the adjustment in curriculum in 
accelerated ami enriched classes is substantial 
because thechildrcn in these classes are unusu- 



ally talented academically. Second, special 
resources are usually available for enriched 
and accelerated classes. The teachers of en- 
riched and accelerated classes often have sp>e- 
cial training for work with gifted and talented 
students. Parents of youngsters in these classes 
sometirnesband together in formal or informal 
networks to support their children. Special 
funding is sometimes available for these classes. 
Any of these resources could add to the success 
of accelerated and enriched classes. 

What About Tracking? 

Research reviewers have not conducted 
meta-analyses of findings on currioalar track- 
i ng because almost no experimental studies are 
available on the topic. Instead of comparing 
tracked versus untracked high schools, re- 
searchers interested i n tracking have compared 
student performance or teacher behaviors in 
high and low tracks. Although not without 
interest, such comparisons shed no light on the 
relative effectiveness of tracked versus 
untracked high schools. 

Jeannie Oakes, in her book Keeping Track, 
uses research on ability grouping in her cri- 
tique of tracking. Unfortunately, the findings 
that she cites come from studies of XYZ classes. 
Studies of XYZ classes are not directly relevant 
to the question of curricular tracking because 
XYZ classes follow a common curriculum 
whereas curricular tracks by definition do not. 
To evaluate adequately the effectiveness of 
high schools with tracks, we need controlled 
studies comparing the performance of initially 
equivalent students who were taught in tracked 
and untracked classes. 

Conclusion 
The questions that people ask about 
grouping are not easy to answer. Do children 
benefit from it? Who benefits most? Does 
grouping harm anyone? How" Why? The 
answers depend on the type of grouping pro- 
gram. Results differ in programs that (a) group 
students by aptitude but prescribe a common 
curriculum for all groups; (b) group students 
by aptitude and prescribe different curricula 
for the groups; and (c) place highly talented 
students into special enriched and accelerated 
classes that differ from other classes in both 
curricula and other resources. Benefits from 
the first type of program are positive but very 
small. Benefits from the second type are posi- 
tive and larger. Benefits from the third type of 
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program are positive, large, and important. 

These resultsare relevant to Jcannie Oakes's 
call for the elimination of all forms of ability 
grouping from American schools. Meta-ana- 
lytic evidence suggests that this proposed re- 
form could greatly damage American educa- 
tion. Teachers,counselors,administrators,and 
parents should be aware that student achieve- 
ment would suffer with the total elimination of 
all school programs that group students by 
aptitude. 

The harm would be relatively small from 
the simple elimination of XYZ programs in 
which high, middle, and low classes cover the 
same basic curriculum. If schools replaced all 
their XYZ classes with mixed ones, the achieve- 
ment level of higher aptitude students would 
fall slightly, but the achievement level of other 
students would remain about the same. If 
schools el imina ted grouping programs in w! M ; 
all groups follow curricula adjusted to tneir 



ability, the damage would be greater, and it 
would be felt more broadly. Bright, average, 
and slow students would suffer academically 
from elimination of such programs. The dam- 
age would be greatest, however, if schools, in 
the name of de-tracking, eliminated enriched 
and accelerated classes for their brightest learn- 
ers. The achievement level of such students 
falls dramatically when they are required to do 
routine work at a routine pace. No one can be 
certain that there would be a way to repair the 
harm that would be done if schools eliminated 
all programs of acceleration and enrichment. 
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proteins that trigger a specific somatic expres- 
sion within the system. Whereas genes pro- 
vide us with our own unique menu, the envi- 
ronment makes the actual selection within that 
range of choice. Any reference to a "high-IQ" 
genes must be seen as a misnomer because the 
discernible characteristics of an organism al- 
ways depend on its particular environmental 
history. As teachers at home or at school we 
must be aware that the decisions for environ- 
mental intervention, that is, how we structure 
theenvironment for children, change both neu- 
rological and biological structure. 

Environmental interaction with the genetic 
program of the individual occurs whether 
planned or left to chance. By conservative 
estimates, this interaction can result in a 20- 
point difference in measured intelligence;some 
allow for a 40-point variation or even more. 
For example, two individuals with approxi- 
mately the same genetic capacity for develop- 
ing intelligence, could be regarded as poten- 
tially gifted or as educably retarded, depend- 
ing on the environment with which they inter- 
act. Those who work with gifted children must 
acquire an understanding of the power of this 
interaction between the organism and the en- 
vironment. 



The Brain and Giftedaess 
To understand how some individuals be- 
come gifted and others do not, we need to 
become familiar with the basic structure and 
function of the human brain. At birth the 
human brain contains some 100 to 200 billion 
brain cells. Each neural cell is in place and 
ready to be developed, ready to be used for 
actualizing the highest levels of human poten- 
tial. With a very small number of exceptions, 
all human infants come equipped with this 
marvelous, complex heritage. While we never 
develop more neural cells, it is hardly neces- 
sary, as those we have, if used, would allow us 
to process several trillion bits of information in 
our lifetime. It is estimated that we actually use 
less than 5% of this capabili ty. How we use this 
complex system becomes critical to our devel- 
opment of intelligence and personality, and to 
the very quality of 1 ife experienced by us as we 
grow. 

Characteristics of Gifted Individuals 
When the brain becomes more accelerated 
and integrative in its functions, we find the 
individual expressing characteristics that we 
identify with high intelligence. Some of those 
characteristics can be seen to be the direct result 
of changes in the brain structures. For ex- 
ample, the amount of dendritic branching and 
the number of dendritic spines increase, thus 
enhancing the potential for interconnections 
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between neurons. The neurons then bcvome 
biochemically richer, allowing for more com- 
plex patterns of thought, and the size of the 
synapticcontactsincreases,allowingfasterand 
more complex conununication within the sys- 
tem. More use is then made of the activity of 
the prefrontal cortex of the brain, which allows 
more future planning, insightful thinking, and 
intuitive experiences. These changes will con- 
tinue to occur as long as appropriate stimula- 
tion is available. One of the most consistently 
noted concepts coming from brain research is 
the dynamic nature of the brain's growth. We 
must continue to challenge the individual at 
that individual's level of development or 
growth cannot continue; the individual will 
indeed lose power. 

Summary 

In this discussion we have seen that the 
interaction between the unique genetic pat- 
terns of all individuals and their environment 
results in a whole-brain function we call intel- 
ligence. Enriching and appropriately stimu- 
lating that interaction results in high levels of 
function that we refer to as giftedness. While 
giftedness expresses itself in many ways, we 
can now postulate from the brain research that 
individuals with high levels of intelligence — 
gifted individuals — show measurable biologi- 
cal differences, not at birth, but as the result of 
this continuous interaction. 

What we believe about how people be- 
come intelligent will influence the way we plan 
for their educational development. If we be- 
lieve that individuals come to us already gifted, 
that they were bom that way, we will probably 
feel that we can do little to influence their 
development. We may believe enrichment will 
be sufficient for people of this ability to "get by 
on their own." If, however, weconsider gifted- 
ness as a dynamic process in which a person's 
innate ability is in constant and continuous 
interaction with the environment, and if we 
believe that the strength of that interaction will 
detemMne just how much ability this person 
will be able to develop, we will become highly 
sensitive to the needs he or she expresses. Our 
awareness will allow us to support and chal- 
lenge this developing intellect. Without such 
efforts, intellectual abilities will be wasted and 
untold potential will never be realized. For our 
children, it is a matter of who they are and who 
they may become. Childrenarenotbomgifted, 
only with a potential for such development. 
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